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; . T H E 

ART of READING. 

LECTURE I. 

OF all arts that have been taught man-- 
kind, Reading is by much the moft 
general ; in Britain particularly it is almoft 
univerfal^ fince even the children of peafants 
are inftrudlcd in it. And yet by a ftrange 
fatality it has happened, that wrhilfl in all 
other arts, numbers arrive at a great degree 
of perfedlion,' arid many attain to excellence, 
in this alone there are few that fuccecd even 
tolerably. There are but t\vo vizys of ac- 
counting for this; either, that the thing it- 
felf is in its own nature more difficult than 
B any 
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Si THE ART OF READING. 

- any other ; or that the method of teaching 
it muft be erroneous and defedivc. With 
regard to the firft, it might eafily be fhewn 
that there are many other arts infinitely 
more hard to be attained ; bat to clear up 
the point, it will be only neceffary to flicw 
that the art itfelf has always been in the 
loweft ftate amongft us, and that this pro- 
ceeds from a method of teaching it errone- 
ous and defpdive to the laft degree, 

7or a long time after letters had been io- 
troduced into Britain, the art pf reading 
Vfas kaowa only to a few. Thpjfc were 
days of ignorance and rudeneft ; and to be 
able to read ^t all was thovghrt Ut(le left 
than miracul6i4s. Such time$ V(€fei not 
proper for cultivating that art^ or bringing 
it to perfeftion. After the revival of the 
dead langu^g^s ^raojagft us^ which, fgddenJy 
enlightened the piinds of ix^eq, a^d 4ifivife4 
general knowfcdgq, oaewoijUl imagine th»t 
2 great 
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' gtNeM attentfon would have htch paid to an 
aity which Wft8 cultivated with fo muchtarfc 
bf thofe iHcienta, to wliom We were in*- 
debted for all our lighrts $ and that it would 
hwc made aa equal progrefs amongft tis> 
VPith the reft tirhich wc had borrowed fronai 
thtnu Bat it was this very cit^atnftance, 
the reviral oSf the dead languages^ whick 
pot la ilop to ftll impkx)t(remet]t iti the art of 
Reading} and which has cotititiued it in th(fe 
fame low date from that time to this. Frohl 
that period, the minds of vaeh took a wroiig 
hiais. Their whole atteMkm Was employed 
in tihe cultivation of the artificial to the 
liegiedb of the natural language^ Letters^ 
wot founds 5 writing, not fpeech, became 
the general care. To make boys undcrftand 
what they read 5 to explain the meining of 
th^ Gfe6k and Roman author* j and to 
writt their exerdfes according to the laws 

. of grammar or profody iii a dead languag*, 

B 2 were 



4 THE ART OF READING. 

were the chief objeds of inftrudion. Whilft 
that of delivery, was fo wholly negledted, 
that the heft fcholars often could not make 
themfclves underAood in repeating their 
own excrcifes ; or difgraccd beautiful com- 
pofition by an ungracious delivery. Thofc 
who taught the firfl: rudiments of reading, 
thought their taik fini(hed when thpir pu- 
pils could read fluently, and obferve their 
flops. This employment requiring no great 
talents, ufually fell to the lot of old women, 
or men of mean capacities ; who could teach 
no other mode of utterance than what they 
pofleffed themfelves ; and confcquently were 
not likely to communicate any thing of 
propriety or grace to their fcholars. If they 
brought with. them any bad habits^ fuch as 
ftuttering, ftammering, mumbling, an in* 
diftin<5t articulation, a conftrained unnatural 
tone of voice, brought on from imitation of 
fome other ; or if they were unable to pro- 
6 nounce 



THE ART OF READING. 5 

nounce certain letters» thcfe poor creatures, 
utterly unfkilled in the caufes of thefe de- 
feds, (heltered their ignorance un^er the 
general charge of their being natural impe- 
diments, and fent them to the Latin fchool, 
with all their imperfedions on their heads. 
The matter of that fchool, as little ikilled 
an thefe (natters as the other, neither knew 
howj nor thought it part of his province to 
attempt a cure -, a;id thus the diforder ge- 
nerally pafled irremediable through life. 
Such was the ftate of this art on the firft 
propagation of literature, and fuch it poto- 
rioufly remains to this day. 

When we refled on the general benefit 
that would accrue from bringing this art to 
perfedtioD ; that it would be ufeful to many 
profeffions i neceffary to the moft numerous 
and refpedlable order eftablifhed amongft 
us 5 ornamental to all individuals, whether 
n)?ile or female ; and that the ftate of pub- 
B 3 lie 
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lie elocution iQoft in a groat meafuM be 
zffoAtd by it, it would be apt to aftontilt 
one to think that there has been £i Itttto 
progrefs made io it> 

When we confidcr too that the world- 
has always been clamorous in theif com- 
plaints upon this head^ haying too generally^ 
occafion to regret the Ibw ftate of this apt^ 
in their attendance on the moft important 
duty, that of public worship ; and that 
there are^ multitudes whofc intereft and in- 
clination it would be to improve themfelves 
in it, had they the means in their power, 
and could they obtain regular inftrudion ; 
it would furprife one at firftthat- no one has 
as yet flruck out fuch a method, which 
would certainly be attended widi great' 
emoluments to him. And indeed the ppo- 
fpt& was fo inviting, that many havc-beeiv 
the attempts which have been made in that 
way from time to time j but they all fkiled 

from 
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from iho fame oiufe ; which was/ that they 
iKrba attempted H were mfen ikilkd in IctterS^^ 
brit not ill fbtods ; and they wer6 bUnd 
erioagb to railage that the hno^nrledj^of the 
eAe nficdfiafily xnchiclbdr thai, of the otirer. 
Wbercasf the very reVerfe h true/ as H 
would! be iriipoflible to treat juftly of foarids^ 
until the ma«» cJf letters fhalt h^ve firft di-* 
yeSxid hMMfcff alt the pTejudite^ arhl er- 
rors Whkk ht hud il»blbi?d with regartl to 
Ifeit afrtit^fe, from the tiifttf 6f his firft leaYii^ 
itfg tte* dj>h&bef ; fbf iiv thtfflSfes ^bef fotiKtf 
6f M dU¥ iWiftakes. they took ^e aii$ba- 
bet i& tl*)f fbbnd if, and thougfrf it ^ei'- 
h&i Vtht¥€^^ tfois alj)hab<itj on the fevivaP 
06 the l^rncd litigufegefi Was borrowed' 
from tbe Rofhan, th^mgh it by no means 
Iquared wiite oof tongn* A^ a' proof of 
^hich it h certain that \^ have 28 fimple 
ibilnds lb oar tongue, arid have in reality but 
;tochai9d3&r8 tomark tfaem; thou^ more 
B 4 letters 
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letters appear in the alphabet^ as will pre*' 
fently be fliewn. This reduced men in the 
beginning to a thoufand clumfy contriv- 
ances^ in thofe unenlightened days^ to make 
fuch an alphabet anfwer the end at all; 
but it was done at fuch an expence as to 
make the learning to read and fpdl pro^ 
perly a tedious and difficult tafk, which re- 
quired the labour of many years to accom-r 
plifli. Thefe contri\rances of theirs in fpel- 
ling, to make adefedive alphabet anfwer 
the end of reprefenting words have, fo con^ 
founded our ideas with regard to the powers 
of feveral letters, applied to a variety of 
diiferent ufes, that all the fyilems hitherto 
produced upon that point have been a per- 
fcd; chaos. Nothing can be a flronger 
proof of the grofs crrours into which lite- 
rary men fell, in their feveral grammars and 
treatifes upon this fubjedt, than that the 
beft of them have miftaken diphthongs for 

firnpl? 
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fimple founds^ and fimple founds for diph- 
thongs; compound confonants for.linglcs 
ind fingle for compound. Nay, what is ftill 
more extraordinary, that they have even 
miftaken vowels for confbnants, all which I 
ihall prcfently make appear. What fuper- 
ftrudhire built on fuch fundamental errours 
could (land ? 

The firft neceflary ftep towards eftablifh- 
ing rules for this art upon any folid foun* 
dation, is, as in all others, to afcertain the 
number, and explain the nature of its firft 
fimple elements s for any errour, there muft 
carry an incorrigible taint throughout. This 
is the point with which I (hall begin, and 
I believe you will foon be convinced that it 
never was executed before. 

Here I think it neceflary to befpcak your 
attention' in a more particular manner to 
this part of the courfc For in this art, as 
In all others, the treating of the elements 

is 
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is^ a dry taik, and eaa have aotfaiog ki it 
very captivating to the mind ; tbcreibre the 
hearers- will be utiddr a neceffity of eiserting 
xBore vigpfoofly their owft ati;enti6n^ er they 
may lofe much not only of the fundamen- 
tals but of what is deduced from thtGai^ 
Yet to encourage you to this exertion I will 
venture to fay, that if you wiH be at the 
pains of commanding yonr attention, you 
will have one pafiion of the mind» and that 
none of the weakeft^ highly grataiied; I 
mean cuf iofity. For^ a& in viewing oh^&s^ 
through microfcopes,. we are highly eAter-^ 
tained with making difcoveries which> 
wholly efcaped the naked eye 5 fo when we' 
apply the microfcopic eye of the mind to a< 
clbfer infpedioii into the nature and pro- 
perties of the fimple elements, of %eech». we 
ihall make many difcoveries eqpally new 
and curious, which had efcaped iuper£cial* 
obfervation; with this additional advantage^, 

that 
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^t befides gratifying cqriofiit^> they wilt 
torn oat to be of the moft important xi&. 

The firft thing I (haU offer to your con-* 
&lera«ion is the fifffl; article in the fyllabus^ 
entitled> A fcbem&of tbevowels^ 

Schema ^ tJksVawek. 
Fir/. Second. TBird. 



a 


hat 


hate 


haU 


e 


bit 


there 


here 


1 


t 

fit 


btte 


field 


a 


not 


note 


s 
prove 


u> 


I 
cob. 


b^ 


cubo 


y 


lovely 


try 





Hare: we ftq each vowel flaods for three, 
diffbrejit iicMinda^ and I have clafled>tdiein in- 
this oiAimery becaufe I. fliallr haveoccaiioa 
to mcntioft thcm^ hereafter by the titles of 

Firft, 
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Firft, Se<:x>Dd^ and Third founds, according 
to the order in which thqy lie, and. as they 
arc marked by thofe figures. 

At firfl view of this fchcme one would 
be apt to ipf^agine th^t we have no lefs than 
1 7 founds of vowels in our tongue ; but on 
a nearer examination we (hall find that 
there are ibveral duplicates of the fame 
founds differently marked. Thus the fecond 
founds of a and e^ as in h^te th^e, are the 
fame. The third founds in e and t\ h^c 

X 

f/cld, are alfb the fame. The fourfd of o in 
Slot, is only the ihort found of a in hall, 
which will be immediately perceived, if we 
: place the iame confonarit after the vowel in 
its long and fhort found; as hall holl, 
naught not. The fecond found of / in the 
word bite, and the third found of u in cube, 
are not fimple founds but diphthongs, as I 
ihall hereafter prove. And with regard to 
the two founds of y^ the firft perceived in 

the 
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the laft fyllable of lovely* is only the ibort 
found of e, and the 2d in try is the fame as i. 
So that there remain only 9 fimple founds 
' or vowels, which I (hall prcfently enume* 
rate. 

There are in our tongue 28 fimple founds» 
whereof 19 are confpnants^ and 9 vowels. 
The confbnants are, bdfgklmnp 
r f t V z * th th (h zh ng. The vowels 

are, Jaaaeoociu. The laft three 
are never founded alone nor finifh a fyllable, 
£0 that it is necefTary to perceive their 
founds diftindly that a confonant (hould 
follow them in the fame iyllable, as in the 
words bet, fitj cub. 

* th has two founds, one in the word thin, the 
other in then. To diftinguifli them the former found 
will be always marked .by a cerilla. 

. .3 1 a s a 3 t ' 

t As m the words hall hat hate here note prove bet 
fit cub. 

Of 
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Of the cooibciaQts the hft five are marked 
by two letters each> and therefore have beea 
confidered by our grammarians as oom« 
pound ibundsi though in reality they arc 
as fimple as any of the reft. But the truth 
is, the Roman language was without thefe 
founds^ confequently they had no letters in 
their alphabet to mark them. The found 
of eth or the Greek 6 indeed they had 
adopted together with fome words from 
that, language, fuch as theatrum, theologia, 
&c. ; but not having the power to intro- 
duce the Greek letter into thtir alphabet, 
they fell upon the expedient of marking it 
by a junction of their h or mark of afpira*^ 
tion with a t, and this expedient we have 
adopted from them in marking three of 
thofe founds of th as in the word thin; tb, 
as in then, and fh, as in ihalL But We . 
have as yet given no peculiar mark tb the^ 
4th found, ezh, being fometimes repre<« 

fented 
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iented by a fingle z^ a$ in azure; fometimes 
by an f, as in ofier. The Jaft. found ng, 
which ia perhaps peci^liar to the Kngli(h 
language^ is marked by the junction of n 
with g. Of the eighteen confonants to be 
fband in the Rqtnan alphabet, two are fu* 
perfluous, c having only the power of a i, 
or an /; of a k, u in card^ an C as in ceaie; 
and q of a k when it precedes a diphthong 
beginning with a u, as jn quality. And 
two are marks of compound nbt fimple 
founds; j of zh preceded by a d, as ezh, 
edzh,— James, dzhames. And x ftanding 
for ks, or gz — ks, as in excellence ; gz as 
in example, egzample. So that there re-» 
main in reality but fourteen charaders to 
mark nineteen fimple founds of confonants 
to be found in our tongue. This brought 
on the neceffity before-mentioned of mark- 
ing thofe fupernumerary fimple founds by 
^^ two letters. But thefe combinations arc 
merely arbitrary, and are by no means aii 

affift- 
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afiiftance^ at we from prgadice are apt to 

imagine» to the acquiring a right utterance 

of thoie founds, as I fliall (hew hereafter. 

As to the vowels, in repeating our al-^ 

phabet» we hear but three out of the nine 

ibunds before enumerated, whether pro* 

nounced after the Englifh or Irifh manner. 

* s 
The Englifii found their vowelsi a e i o u 

1 ft 
—the Iri(b| a e i o u. Now as I (hall 

ihew indifputably that i and u are diph- 
thongs, it follows that in either way of 
pronouncing there are but three founds of 
vowels heard. Their number too has been 
confined to that of their marks, it being 
commonly fuppofcd that we have but five 
vowels^ when it is evident we have nine* 
This alfo followed from our adopting the 
Roman alphabet^ as in reality there were 
but five founds of vowels in their fpeech, 
which confequently demanded but five 
marks in writing. But as we have alfo 

annexed 
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ftntiexed diphthong foimds to two of thefe. 
iimple marks, which were pronoMced very 
tUfFerently by the Romans^ our i and a 
being founded by them Ample ce and oo— i 
we have laid in the very eleftients of out 
Ipccch the foundation of perpetual errouf^ 
by confbunding the nature of fimple and 
double founds* 

It i« hot my intention to enter into all 
the errours- of our alphabet, nor the confe- 
qucntial in tf idacie* and difficulties which 
they have Introduced into ouf written lan-» 
guagcj which however irteceffary on another 
occaiioti^ is ifot % to the immediate point I 
have in vfewL I have only faid enough to 
ihew theneceffity' there is for rcftifying 
thofe fundamentd errours before we cail 
proceed upon any fUre grounds* It v^ill be 
granted that in repeating the alphabet of 
every tongue, every Ample found contained 
in that tongue ought to be heard in it; 
that being the very nature and end of form- 
C ing 



>. 
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iftg an alphabet: and in order that the 
written language fltoold corre^nd to the 
^>oken» each fimpk feund fhotald hare its 
pecaliar mark, (oft which it flioiild invari^ 
ablyiland^ I have fhewn that by adopting 
an alphabet no way finted to our tongue^ 
neither of thefe is, nor can be Ae cafe* 
The eonfequence of which has been, that 
all attempts towards eilablifliing a theofj of 
our founds, have hitherto ended in confil* 
fion and errour i and the pradical part of 
reading tod fpeffing out words has been fa 
loaded with difficulties^ that it #e^ai|es the 
labour of years to overoone it. For want 
of a juft theory, no^ method has hitherto 
been found out for teixrhing jaftnefs of ut-^ 
terance, and propriety of pronunciation;, 
and mankind are kft on this oecafio» 
wholly to the guidance of chance, catching 
up that general mode of utterance which 
•prevails in the places of their nativity ; and 
fingularides of pronuneiatioa and tones 

from 
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fFom l^eir parents, mgftcrs; companionst 
or domditics. And ^ to the other article 
whicl> regards the written langua|;Cj that 
of ipejling cprredly> and which has beea 
brought to a iqore certain and uniform 
ilandard^ it has, from the fame caufe, been 
accomplifhed with fo little art^ and by fo 
round-about a method^ that in ^rder to 
ipell well it is nece0ary to have each indir 
vidual word impreiSbd upon the memoryt 
by reiterated obfervation of the order of th<^^ 
ktter$ which compofe them^ as prefented 
to the eye. 

Let us therefore now examine how far 
a juft theory of artiailate:fojunds msy con- 
tribute ID eftabliih a method for teadbang 
juftndfs of utterance ; and at the J&ne time 
^open a way fx a more eafy and expeditious 
method of learning to fpeli corredly. 

k has^ been fatd that thie firft neceffary 

Hep towafds relating the alphabety is, 

C a that 
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in repeating it, each fimple found belong* 
ing to the language fhould be heard. Biit 
as we find in our alphabet fottie letters ei- 
ther fuperfluous, or marks of coitopound 
founds, as before pointed out, it Will be ne- 
ceiTary that thefe alfo fhould be added to the 
alphabet, and their nature and ufe explain* 
cd, that the learners may know the proper 
application of them when they meet with 
them in writing. Thefe letters are b^ which 
is no mark' of any- articulate fodrid, but 
merely of afpiration ; r,y, ^, and x. The next 
thing is to divide thefe letters into ieparate 
daffes according to the firfl great diflindion 
between them; thsftf of iNDwels md ' confo- 
nants ; and to re{>catthem in thae manner, 
begimiing with the vowels, which have a 
right to pre-eminence as bemgveiiential to 
all articulate founds, afe well, asf to the for^ 
vvMhn: of fylUblcsi* And , :th<{fo?..«o!iireU 
Xhould* be /rangbdj( not by^chance^oas.hiis 
^ -> hithcrta 
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hidberto l)een done; but according to a juft 
gradatioa like. a mulical (bale, marking the 
regular proceis of the inftroment in form- 
ing them, ^om its greateft aperi^r^ to its 
fmalleft, proceeding from its fullefijo its 
moft ilqnder founds^ aod: ranking the long 
before the (hort. Thus in pronouncing the 
long ypwf Is in the following order^; 

a- "'a 'a ''*/'e * 'o ' ' ct 

;r^^\:Hat hito: nl)^e xiote«prore 

, we.flipw a juft arid- regular fctfle by which 

-the voice profcceds iii-naarking t^oftf founds. 

^c is ifie ftilleft fofind; tfiade by the gV6ateft 
* tipeHttre of the mou'thj and the vbkc ftrikes 
^ updn that part oPthe palate wKicfi- is near- 
efttb'th* paffage by which the vbice iffues; 
a is forihcd by'a graduatty'l^fs aperture and 
the ftroke of the voice more advanced; a 
in like' proportion uill more fo; and in 

foundii\^..e the mouth is almoft plpfed and 
^ C 3 ^ the 
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the ftfokc of the Voice hear the teeth. 
Thefe kre the only long vowels formed 
within the mouth. After that^ the. feat of 

articulation is advanced to the lips ; o being 
fornied by a fmall pu(hing out of the lt|)to 
in a figure refembling the circular charac- 
ter which reprefents that found ; ahd o, by 
advancing the lips fiill more, and pufliing 
the found out through a chink or foramen 
more of the oblonglkind. So that whoever 
.win give buta flight attention in rq>eatiiig 
ihcft vowels in this order» will perceive a 
regular and i gradual progreffion of the 
voice^ from the firft feat of articulation to 

I t 1 3 s 3 

^tbe extreme as a a a e o o. It were to 
be wiihed that children were taught to 
dwell fpme time upon thefe long vowels in 
uttering them, and not to reduce them to 
ihort quantities as is too often the cafe s for 
the beauty of obferving a proportional quan- 
tity between long and fhort iyllables^ de- 
pends 
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spends dikfiy iipon tbe.hahitaal power of 
. proloiiglog^he ibirnds of tboie vowels. As 
J to tbcithree (hort vawe]$, which are inca* 

pable of .{^olongation> M will he oniy oe- 
..€;e0ary that they ihould J)e taught to give 

them their due ibunds^ hy repeating i^Ua-* 

hies which contain them, fuch as thofe 

111' 
before^mentioned, bet> fit^.cub. Fcht 9s 

theie vowels never cloie a fyUable in oar 

language, >t would be found difficulty as 

well as unneceflary^ to pronounce them ie- 

parately. To tbefe vowds I would alfo add 

two charadters which appear in our alpha- 

bet> and which I would ddl not by the 

names of y w, as is the cuftom» but ee 

Mi'for reaibns which will appear when I 

' ijpeak of diphthongs. 

;Havii^ mattered the founds of the vow-* 

da, the cooimants are next to be repeated 

in the ibUaWing nuinner^ placing a vowel 

before each of them» and not ibmetimes 

C 4. before 
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before, end ibinedmes after, ae is the'ufbal 

way, for reafbns which will prefentljr^ appear* 

£b ed ef eg ek el em en ep er^ es tt 

ev ez eth eth e(h ezh ing«— In. this lift 

all the fimple confonant foinids of our 
tongue are heard, and after them I would 
place the four letters before-mentioned^ 
founded thus : - • 

ck or fee edge <^ua eks or egz 

rr-by which pronunciation their nature 
and powers wiU-be fhfwn. 

The canibnants. ihould then be divided 
into, two elites; mutes and femivowels. 
The mutes are tbofe whofe founds capnot 
be prolonged. The fccnivowel? fuch whofo 
founds can be continued at plqafure, par- 
taking of the nature of vowels, froni which 
they derive their name. There are fi^ 
©lutcs, eb, cd, eg, ck, cp, et* And thir-? 
8 tcc« 
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teen femivowels, ef, el, em,.en^cr, cs, 
cv, ez, eth, cth, cfli, czh, iDg* 
'* The mutes may be fubdivided into pure 
and impure. The pure are thofe wbofe 
founds cannot be at all prolonged. Thefe 
are ek, ep, et. The impure are thofe 
whofe founds may be continued, though for 
a very fliort fpace. Thefe are eb, ed, eg. 

The femivowels may be fubdivided into 
vocal and afpirated. The vocal, are thofe 
which are formed by the voice ; the afpi- 
rated, thofe formed By the breath. There 
are nine vocal, and four afpirated. The vo*' 
,cal are, el, em, en, er, ev, ez, eth, ezh, ing» 
The afpirated, ef, es, eth, efh. The vocal 
femivowels may be fubdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure, fuch as are formed en- 
tirely by the voice. The impure, fuch at 
have a mixture of breath with- t!he voice* 
There are five pure — el em en er ing^ Four 

impure-r-ev cjs eth c??h^ 

Their 
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. Their nature and properties beii^ tbdi 
aicertained, in order to know the AuiQBor 
of their formation^ it will be proper to di- 
vide them into feparate ^laiTes according to 
the different feats where they are formed^ 
whether the lips, teoth, palate, or noic; 
thence denon^inated» labial, dental, pala* 
tine, and na^. 
The labial ^re four. 

Dental, eight. 

Palatine four, 

Nafal cm - en - ing. 

The next care (hould be to make chil- 

.<dren pronounce them diftin£Uy in the above 

(jorder^ t^e^ning with the labials> the man- 

.'jQcr of whoie formation is the moil eafily 

perceived, as it is performed by the lips^ 

and is therefore obvious to the.fight. Here 

I they 
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eb 


cv 






cp 


ef. 




ed 


eth 


ez 


eah 


ct 


eth 


efs 


e(b. 


«g 


el 






ek 


er. 




' 
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'thieyfhoula fee made to bbfervc, that cb and 
tp arc formed cxadtty by the fame- adioii 
bf the lips^ which is b}r clofing them and 
intciteptiftg the vbicc; and that the only 
^i6^Ace between them is, that in formf-^ 
ing cb, die lips at firft only gently touch 
each other, fo as -not wholly to prcveiit 
fome Afbund's iflbing, -and are gradual^ 
'dc^ed till the voice •be entirely intercepted : 
wlierea^ in forming ^, 'the lips are at oncJe 
fo forcibly preffed together, as to preveiit 
tlic' iffuing of any found. Children flioufd 
^therefore be taught to prolbng die found of 
Hthe b as much as pdffible by clofing the 
iips only gcndy at fitft, and gradually preff- 
ing them clofe, as, eb; and to pronounce 
cp as quickly as poffible, by a fudden and 
foKirt preffure of the lips, as ep. It will 
• be neceffary too, in both cafes^ to obfervo 
to tKem, that the found of neither of them 
is cotriplcte, or pcrfedlly diftindl, till the 

lips 
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lips after comprefTure^ are iieparated« \Thiif 
if I fay blaby lap» keeping the mouth. ilill 
clofed, the founds, are but hilf formed, and 
may eafily be miftakeix the one for the 
other; but when I.finifh them by ifij^nu 
ing the Jips, as blab, )ap, the founds are 
perfedt gnd diiHnd; Thefe are the only 
two genuine labial confooants i that is> ea- 
tirely formed by the lips i the (^er two 
being, partly labial, partly dental y that i$, 
they are formed by the application of the 
under teeth to the upper lip, as evr cf. 
Here it is alio to be ol^ferved that th^ two 
l^tera arQ formed by exa^Iy the fame po- 
fitioa of the organsi and the only difference 
between them is, that ev, is formed by the 
voice and breath mixed ; cf, by the breath 
only ; as will be immediately perceived by 
continuing their founds for fopie tinae as ev, 
where the voice and breath are prolonged 
together ', ef, where the breath only iffues^ 

Tho 
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The next in orrfetai^e the dental, as the 
feat of tticlr formation 'is neareft to the lips. 
•Tri*'ifbrmihg ed'and et the tip of the tongue 
isr^pfcflcd ?gainft -the 'gums of the upper 
'tefetbV^dlmoft touching them ; and there is 
ik> ether difference between them, than 
what was before mentioned with regard to 
the labials eb andep, that In the one the 
^and^{ffth be cohtinuei}', in the other it can- 
hot. ' In ^ornirn^ fed,- the tongue at 'firft 
only gently touches th* ^«ni, and is gra- 
dually prefled cloierj till the found is cn- 
"ti^el^'obftfo€ted/^as ed; whereas ^n et, the 
-tongufei-isv it once *^o- forcibly and dofely 
prelTed to the faiiic part> that the found is 
inMwify intercepted^ as- et. Hens too; as 
in^ch^^thercafe, thd fgunds arc not com- 
pletely formed tiU'tht tongue is removed 
•fiom^tbe icat of their formation^ ^ thus if I 
.% d^^ibat, AiH peeping -the' tip: of the 
:tab^M{|^pUQ4 !(» -4^ gum, the founds are 
' ' r 'J. f [ incom- 
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xDCoiDpleter but in removing the tOQgue 
03 in badt bat, they become perfedly di£* 
tinffc : children dierefbre in learning thefe 
letters (hoQld be tanght to remove the 
tongue after dwelling upon the ibood, ed». 
as long as they cap» and infiantamtoofly 
after having formed.the found, et. 

Eth and edi are formed by placing Uie 
tip of the tongue between the tp^ and 
preiling it againft the upper teetb» as etb, 
eth ; and the only difierence between them 
is» what was before obferved with regard 
to ev and ef, that the one is formed by the 
voice and breath mis^edt as eth ; the other 
by the breath only, as eth. 

£z and t& are both formed io the ftme 
maoner, by turoiog up the tip of the toogue 
towsurd« the upper grans, but ib m oot (p 
touch them, and thus the breath and voice 
being cot by the £baip point of the tongue, 
and paffing through the narrow chink left 
3 between 
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between thai ahd^ t}2« gtnil^ are cnodificki 
into iii9t biffing, fornid to be peiceived ia. 
the one^ and hmzing noife m the other. 
Here alfo the only di&rence between theifi 
is the ftine as was juft mentioneift with re^ 
gltrd* to etk aod etfa, ib^, ez^ is formed 
by tbe voice and breath together 3 e&, bf 
the. bimtb only* cgp-efi. 

Ezh and e£b are formed by protruding 
i^e tip of the tpngue towards the teetb> but 
fo as not to touch them; and thus the 
voice and breath paffing over it through 
ft wider chink, and not being cut by it, oa' 
account of its flat pofitipni have not fo (harp 
a foimd a^ t& abd ez. The fame diftincr 
tion is difo obfervabfe here, they being both 
formed by exiftly the fame pofitbn of the 
organs, only c:ih is by the voice and breath*; 
eih by the breath only. 

Of 'tht« clafs there are but two that in 
ftri£i: pte^iety caft be called d^tal, and 

thofc 
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thofe are th and th, formed by the applies-* 
tion of the tongue to the upper teethe 
which are not diredly concerned in pro^ 
ducing any of the other founds : but as the 
feat of their formation is clofe to the teeth9 
they have obtained the name of dental, to 
diftinguifh them from thoie whofe leat is 
farther removed towards the palate, and 
thence called palatine. 

The firft of this clafs are el and er, whofe 
feat of formation lies a little behind that 
of ed and ct. £1 is formed by a gentle iap« 
plication of the end of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth a little behind the feat 
of ed ; the prefTure muft be as fbft as pof« 
iible fo that the found may not be inter*-* 
cepted, and in this pofition the voice glides 
eafily over the fides of the tongue, which 
are in a horizontal pofture, in a (Iraight line 
through the mouth. £r is formed by a 
vibrating motion of the tip of the tongue 

between 
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lbctv«reen the under and upper jaw, without 
louching either, and dt about the fame di& 
tance from the teeth that ^1 is formed. 

Farther back towards the palate are 

formed eg and ek, bj raifing the middle of 

the tongue ib as to touch the roof of the 

mouth, and the only difference in their 

formation is, that in eg the tongue is not 

fo clofely prefled at firft but that the found 

may continue for a little while> and in ek 

the voice is wholly intercepted, in the fame 

maaner as was before mentioned in* ed and 

et s ^nd the fame care is to be taken in the 

.mode of pronouncing, by dwelling on the 

former as long as may be, and founding 

the latter as fmartly as poffible, as eg, ck* 

It will be neceffary alfo to obferve in this, 

,a8 in theother cafe, that the founds are not 

completely formed till the tongue is re- 

tnoved from the roof of the mouth 5 as may 

be perceived by founding them in the dif* 

.D ferent 
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ferent ways; firft by keeping the tongdd 
in its pofition of forming the letter, as beg 
bek ; next by removifig it, as beg bek. 

The three confbnants em, en, ing, make 
up the laft clafs called nafal, on account of 
the founds iiTuing chiefly through the nofc. 
M is formed by cloiing the lips much in 
the fame manner and degree as in eb« with 
this di^erence, that the voice thus (lopped 
at the lips, is permitted to pais through the 
nofe. 

£n is formed much in the fame feat and 
by a like application of the organ as el, 
only there is more of the tongue and more 
clofely applied to the roof of the mouth, 
fo as in a great meafure to flop the voice 
from IfTuing through that paflage, and to 
force the greater part of it back through 
the nofe. 

Behind this, much in the fame feat and 
fame difpofition of the organs as in form- 
ing 
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liig the found eg, is produced the roun4 
lag, by raifing the middle of the tongue to 
ft gentle contadt with the palate, fo as that 
part of the voice may iflue through thft 
mouths and the remainder be forced back 
through the nofe* 

I know that the defcriptioii I have given 
of the manner in which each confonant 
is formedi is not likely to rell: upon the 
mind$ of my hearers fi^m one reading 
only ; I fhall theirefore in aid of this, point 
out a way, by which, with a little pains 
and attention, every one may make himfelf" 
mailer of it, and be able to inftrud others 
how to place their organs fo as to produce 
thefe fcvcral founds fully and diftinfily. It 
was for this reafon that I recommended the 
founding of all the confonants with a vowel 
preceding them ; bccaufc in the ufual way 
of pronouncing much the greater part of 
them, with a vowel after them, there is 
D 2 Ji^ 
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no time to make any obfervation upon the 
manner of their formation, the organs 
being always left in the pofition neceflary 
to produce the found of the vowel which 
is the lafl : thus in pronouncing be de ge 
ve, the organs are always found in the fame 
pofition, that which belongs to the found 
ee_but in pronouncing them thus» eb, ed^ 
«g> cv, we niay keep them as long as wc 
pleafe in the pofition peceflary to the forni* 
jation of thofe founds; till we can with ac- 
curacy determine what it is. In this way 
we fhall find that in founding e6, the lips 
are gently preflcd together but not fo as 
fuddenly to cut off the found, which con- 
tinues a little while ; whereas in founding 
ep^ the lips are by a rapid junction prefled 
together fo clofe, as inflantaneoufly to cut 
off all found. In founding eJj we fhall 
find in like manner, that the tip of the 
tongue is prefTed gently againfl that part of 

the 
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the gum which immediately touches the 
upper teeth, in fuch a way as to continue 
the found a little while; and in forming et 
we (hall find that the aftion and pofition of 
the tongue are exadly the fame, only more 
rapidly performed, fo as at once to cut off 
all communication of the voice. And fo 
on of the reft. Whoever will take the 
trouble of going through all the confo- 
nants in this way, may in a (hort time with 
due attention be thoroughly mafter of the 
mode of their formation. 

Now let U8 fee what good confec^uences 
will follow from teaching the rudiments of 
ipecch after this manner. 

In the firil place childrjen would be 
taught much fooner to pronounce their aU 
phabet in this way, as they who are flow 
in catching founds by the ear, would be 
made to utter them as foon as they could 
fee fhcwn the proper pofition of the organg 
D 3 ta 
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to form tfaem. This is what I can affirm 
upon repeated experiment?, for I never yet 
found a child, whofe organs had arrived at 
f(^cient maturity, that I could not mako 
pronounce all the founds in our tongue dtf-* 
tindfy in the fpace of a month, which 
in the common way might -cod them z 
year or two. And what is ^ill more ex* 
traordinary, I have %ad many occafions to 
try tke fame experiments upon peribns ad- 
Varnced in life, and never found an rniflaiice 
of any that could not in a fhort time be 
tnade to pronounce certain letters, which 
they had never before founded in their lives. 
Nothing retards the progrcfs of chrldrcn 
to much in their endeavours to articulate as 
the prcfent mode of teaching the alphabet 
in that confufed order, into whicli chance 
had originilly thrown the letters ; for many 
contiguous letters as they now Ire arc per- 
Ibrmcd in fuch different fcats, and with 

iuch 
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^ch diffcvcnt exertions of the organs a& for 
a long time to baffle all the efforts of the 
noviciate tonguQ, Whereas if we follow 
the order of nature, beginning with the la- 
bials, and fo proceeding through the den^ 
tals, to the palatines, the work will be ac- 
compliihed with eafe and certainty. Tha|: 
this is the njitural order, and that the lips 
are the firft organs of fpcech exerjted by 
children, may be known from this, that 
the words papa or baba and mama are the 
terms ufed by children for father and mo- 
ther in almoft all the languages of the 
world. Nor is there any other way of ac- 
counting for this univerfal prai^ice, but the 
generjil obfervation of the facility . with 
which children pronounce thofe founds^ 
before they can utter any of the reft : and 
whoever attends to the firft endeavours in 
diildrcn fto articdate, will find that the 
wordf thf^y .^im ^t contfda one pf the three 
D 4 labials 
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labials fi p or m. And indeed the reafbn 
of this is obvious; for as the lips are the 
only organs employed in the formation of 
thefe, they muft be fbppofed from their 
continued adion in taking in food to be 
ilrong and fit for ufe, long before the other 
principal organ of fpeech, the tongue. Ac- 
cordingly we find that a long interval fuc- 
cecds between their uttering founds of this 
nature and any others. The cutting of the 
teeth afterwards gives employment and ex- 
ercife to the tongue^ and thus prepares and 
£ts it for action ; which is exerted ^t firf^ 
in the cafieft and fimpleft way, by applying 
the tip to the upper gums, an aiflion to 
which it was long accuftoiined from the 
pain felt there whilft the teeth were pro- 
ducingy apd thus the founds d and / are 
produced* Accordingly we find that da 
and ta^ or the fame founds doubled^ as dada 
XzXz^ 9re th^ firft uttered after the labial^ 

Th« 
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The palatine requiring a withdrawing of 
the tonguei an a^ion to which it had not 
been abcuftomed^ and an application of dii^ 
fcrent parts of it to different places^ as being 
the mod: difficult, are the laft attempted by 
them, and the lafl which they maflen Ac-* 
cordingly we find that when they are urged 
too foon to jpronoujice words containing 
aiiy of thofe letters, they either wholly 
omit them, or change them for others which 
they were able to pronounce before, .Thus 
for lady, they either fay ady or dady *, for 
tioach, toach ; for go, do-^and fe on. The 
letter jr requiring a vibrating motion of the 
tip of the tongue between the jaws, without 
application to any part, is the mod difficult 
of all founds, and.thatin which we find the 
greatefl number deficient. Now from this 
method of permitting children to attempt 
all words alike) before they can pronounce 
jiU the letters^ habits are often contraded 

which 
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vhich ve never afterwards to be changed. 
The only wiy to prevent tfaii, k, never to 
urge them to attempt any word containing 
any letttr which they cannot firft diftinA* 
ly found by it&lf ; on the contrary, aa hr 
as you can, to diicourage them from mak«p 
ing the attempt In this way they will get 
a difUoA articulation ; which is the foun^ 
dadon of good fpeech^ and which if it be 
not laid in the firft fimple dements with 
the utmoft care and exadtnefs^ Qoin Ailian, 
one <of the befl judges of antiquity, does 
not fcruple to pronounce, that whatever 
fiiperftruflore you may attempt to taiife joa 
it, nm& fAl. 

In dbis VKay alfp the ^ndation will bf 
laid for mpafure and proportion in foundSt 
the fource .of grace and harmony \^ j^ech^ 
For by aqcuflomin^ .them to prolqng the 
founds of the vowels that will ^dniit of it^ 
and of the femivowels, they will he ablp.to 

do 
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do it with^afe whcr eit ifc prefer ; whereas, 
in general^ people are tUJ^ht io pixmouace 
nil the letters in an equal ^ace of time, 
and from habit are 901 able to prolong the 
found of any. With thcfe all fyllablef 
being put upon a par^ the beauty arifing 
from the obfetvation t^f a due proportion 
between lac^ 2nd iharty is attedy loft; and 
not only fo, but they are apt to fall into 
inch a urapidity of utcecance^ as to be very 
|ndiftin(3: and often unintelligible. 

Though I have aH along confidcned this 
as a method propofcd for the bptter inftrnc- 
tion of children from .their firft attenipts to 
articulate, yet it is equally fuited to the 
adtflt« Whoever has <:ontr3(3;ed -any bad 
bdUts in imetranoe, >has no way to get ^id 
ef them, but hy recurring to nht fomxre* 
He mvtd return to^iis alphabet, and be^ 
able ^» pronounce a!i the letters with eiKkSt- 
Uels in^their fimple and fcpar^te ftate^ be- 
fore 
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fore he will be able to do it in their feveral 
combinations. There are not many who 
upon trial will not find themfclves defedive 
in this refped. There are few who will 
not find it difficult at firft to prolong the 
ibunds of the vowels and femivowels } and 
a much greater number who are defedive 
in founding the mutes properly. For 
though they give the mutes their due found 
before a vowel, which they were taught to 
do in repeating the alphabet, yet I have 
known few that pronounce them with 
exadtnefs when they fini(h a fyllable. I 
have fcarce found any that could, without 
repeated trials, prolong the founds of the 
impure mutes at all, as eb ed eg-^ot who 
completed the founds of the pure mutes, by 
feparating the organs after their formation 
in the manner before defcribed, as ep, et ek. 
Another good confequence that would fol* 
low from teaching the alphabet in this man* 

ner. 
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net, is^ that whole countries and counties^ 
that now fpeak a corrupt dialed of English, 
might have their pronunciation in a ihort 
time reformed. Let us examine for in- 
ftance wherein the peculiarity of the Wclfli 
coofifts ; and we fhall find that it arifes 
from their conflantly fubftituting the three 
pure mutes iri the room of the three im- 
pure; and the three afpirated femivowels 
in the place of the three vocaL Thus in- 
ftead of b or eb, they ufe p or ep 5 for g 
pr eg, they ufe k or ek ; and for d or ed, 
they employ t or et. For blood they 
fay plut ; for God, Cot; and for dear, 
tear* In the fame manner in the femi- 
vowels, they fubftitute ef in the place 

of ev, efs in the place of ez, eth in the 

> 

place of eth, and efli in the place of ezh. 
Thus inftead of virtue and vice, they fay 
firtue and fice ; inflead of zeal and praife, 
they fay feal and praifle ; inftead of thefc 

and 
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and thofe they fay, thefle and thoffe ; itt<* 
Aead of azure, oficr» they fay afliur ofhcn 
Thus there are no left than fcven of our 
confonants^ ivbirh the Wel(h never pro- 
nounce at all. Now if the difference in the 
manner of formation between thefe feven 
confonantSy and their feven correfpondent 
ones, were pointed out to them in the way 
before de(cribed> they might in a (hort 
time be taught the perfedt ufe of them* 
The people of Somerfetihrre pronounctf 
the femivowels in a way diredly oppoflt^i 
to the Wclfli. For whereas the Wclfli 
change the vocal into the aipirate^ the 
people of Somerfet(hire change the aipirate 
into the vocal. For father they fay vatherj 
for Somerfetfhire, Zomerzetzhirei for thin, 
thin. But to enumerate all the advantage! 
that would refult frona teaching the alpha- 
bet in this way, would take up more time 
than could be allowed in a courfe of this 
z nature. 
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nature. To fhew the importance of it, it 
wUi be only neceffary to fay, that without 
knowing the nature and properties of the 
fimple dements or leRers^it witt be im- 
pofliUe afterwards to difcern their peculiar 
beauty* and force when united in words; 
and the expreffion and harmony arifing 
from the combination of thofe words in 
Sentences, or their arrangement in verie. 
In &ott> all true critical ikiil in the found 
of lafiguage^ muft have its foundation here. 
Irhis was a favourite Audy amongft the an- 
cients, and men of the greateft abilities, 
and d^nky ia the ftate, applied thetnfelves 
to it with ardour. MefTala antongft the 
RomaRS got an immortal name, for writ« 
Ing 4ut exprefi tteatife on a fingle letter: 
and the honours of Greece were decreed at 
the Olympic gsones to Apollodoms, for 
having made fome new difcav<a*ies in that 

way* 
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wzyi Quindilian^ in recommendiog ft 
clofe attention to the ftudy of the fimple 
elements^ has this remarkable pailk^e^ 
« Not, fays he» that thcxe is any great dif*^ 
^ ficulty in. dividing the letters into vowels 
^ and confbnants; and fubdividing the lat*^ 
' ter into mutes and femivowels ; but be^ 
^ caufe whoever will enter into the inmoft 
f recedes of this, I may call it, facred edi« 
f fice, will find many things not only pro* 
f per to fharpen the ingenuity of childreoi 
f but able to exercife the mod profound 
* erudition, and deepeft fcience.'. Such 
were the fentiments of the great aocitptg 
upon this important article, and thofe fenr« 
liments were carried into execution^ The 
confequence of which was, that all the 
powers of elocution, and all the elegancies 
of compofition both in poetry and profc, were 
carried to a degree of perfedion, unknown 

in 
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in any other age or country in the world. 
Whilft we are lb little acquainted with fun- 
damentals^ that all we are taught with re- 
gard to the elements of Ipeech, is a diftinc- 
tion of the letters into confonants and 
vowels ; and another diftinftion of the for- 
mer into mutes and liquids. And even in 
this diftindtiony a miftake has been commit- 
ted in defcribing the nature of liquids, 
' which are faid to have obtained that name 
from their fine flow and fmoothnefs to the 
ear : whereas one of them r is the roughcft 
letter in fpeech ; and m wasconiidered as a 
difagrceable found, and called the bellow- 
ing letter by the ancients, from its refem- 
blance to the lowing of oxen, and on that 
account was frequently flruck out by an 
elifion in the meafure of Roman poetry. 
But the true reafbn of the name of liquids 
arofe from their property of uniting readily 
E with 
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with other confi)n«nt6» and flowing as it 
were into their ibunds. 

I ihall now ex|;ijibit at one view a iiehem« 
of the whole alphabet according to th« 
method above laid down. 



Scheme 
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Scjbeme of the- Alphabet. 

Number of finfipk foufijJs in our toijgue 28. 

3x23 % I III 
9 Vowels y aaaeo o ciu 
hall hat hate here note prove bet fit cub. 

19 ConfonantSy eb ed ef eg ek el em en ep er es 
et cv ez eth eth efli ezh ing. 

1 Superfluous^ r, which has the power of ek or es^ 

J, that of ek before u. 

2 Compound^ y, which ftands for edzh— 

^, for ks or gz; 
I No letter^ b^ merely an afpiration*; " ' 

Confonants divided into Mutes and Semivowels. 

6 Mutesy efe ed eg ek ep et. 

3 Pure MuteSj ek ep et. 

3 Impure MuteSy eb ed eg. 

13 Semivowels^ cf el em en er es cv ez eth eth 
cfhezhing. ■ thin then 

9 yocfilSemivowelsy el em en er ev ez eth ezh ing. 
j^Afpirated^ ti es eth efli. 

Divided again into 
^4 LaHaU eb ep ev ef. 
8 Dentaly cd et eth eth ez efs ezh elh.. 

4 Palatine^ eg ek el ef. 
3 Nafaly em en jng. 

E 2 .Having 
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Having examined all the fitnple founds 
in our tongue, I (hall proceed to the douUc 
founds or diphthongs. 

There is no article in which our gram- 
marians have (hewn fuch a want of (kill in 
(bunds as that of diphthongs. One of the 
bed of them, divides them into proper and 
improper, in the following manner. A 
proper diphthong, fays he, is, where both 
vowels are founded, as in aid, hawk. Is 
It not amazing that any ear could be fo 
miftaken as to take thefe (imple founds 
a and a for diphthongs ? An improper 
diphthong is where the found of but one 
of the two vowels is heard, as in head, 
l^eart Here he is right, but it is equally 
certain that in his inftances of proper diph- 
thongs, there is only* the (bund of one 
fimple vowel heard. Heart, aid, and hawk, 

contain the three (tmple foundS| a, a, a* 

He 
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He then fettles the number of proper 
diphthongs thus, ai or ay^ au or aw^ ee, 0O9 
€i or oy, ou or ow» As in the words praifc, 
day J laud, draw ; meet, cool ; boy, noifc ; 
thou^ now. In the four firfl inftances here 
' of proper diphthongs, the car acknowledges 
nothing but fimple founds ; in th^ words 
praife and day^ the /oand a ; in laud and 

draw, a ; in meet e^ in cool o i (o that in 
the whole number there remain CHily the 
founds oi; as in boy noife ; and oW| as in 
thou, now, that are genuine diphthongs ^ 
and indeed according to the principles laid 
down by all our grammarians^ it would ap- 
pear that thefc are the only fwo which be- 
long to our tongue. Thus would the Eng- 
lifli, feem to be poor to the laft degree, in 
an article, which contributes above alt 
others, to richnefs of found in a language. 
'The Greeks called the diphthongs Eupho- 
noi, or well-founding, and their language 
£ 3 abounded 
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abounded with them ; but not in an equal 
degree with ours, as I fhall prefently (hew. 

ft s 

In the firft place the founds i, u, though 
generally marked by fingle chara£ters> are 
in reality diphthongs. In order to (hew 
this we.muft firft have recourfe to the defi- 
nition of a diphthong. A diphthong is the 
union of the founds of two vowels infuch 
a way as to make but one articulation or 

fyllable. The found i is compofed of the 

fulleft and ilendereft 6f our vowels, a and c, 
the firft made by the largeft, and the laft by 
the fmalleft aperture of the mouth. Now 
if we attend to the procefs in forming this 
found, we (hall find that the mouth is firft 
opened to the fame degree of aperture, and 
is in the fame pofition, as if it were going to 

3 

found a; but before the voice can get a 

paflage through the lips, the under jaW is 

drawn near to the upper in the fatiie pofi- 

B tion 
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%ion as vrhen the vowel e is formed j and 
thus the fbll found checked by the flendet 
one and coalefcing with it, pfoduccs a 
third found different from both, which is 

^ the dip^hthong i. The want of knowing 
the proper pcJfition and movement of the 
organs in producing this found, has been 
the. reafoh that few foreigners have been 
able to attain it. The French hkve it not 
in their tdngue; but they have one ap* 

pfoaohxQg neat it> compofed of a i^ as in 
the words vin fin. That it is not the fame 
will appear by pronouncing the fame words 
in our way, as vin vine, fin fine.- Now if 
they were only told to open their mouths 
as wide at firft, as if they were going to 

pronounce a, and then to check the voice 

by the fudden motion of the under jaw, to 

3 
the pofition in which the vowel e is form* 

ed, they muft neceflatily produce oiir diph- 

E 4 thong 
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thong i, and this I can effort upon repeated 
experience. The inhabitants of Scotland 
in genecaly and many natives of Ireland* 
fubftitute a poor founding diphthong in the 

room of this* compofed of ae, in which 
the jaws are brought more clofe, and the 

found confequenily lefs full. Thus for my 

ft 
they fay my, for fine fine ; and this may 

eafily be cured by following the method 

before mentioned. 

The diphthong u is formed of the (bunds 

e and o; the former fo rapidly uttered and 

falling fo quickly into the found o, that its 
own diftindt power is not heard; and thus' 
a third found or diphthong is formed by 
the junction of the two vowels. 

The diphthong oi is formed by a union 

» 3 3 

of the fame vowels as i, a e, with this dif- 

ference that the firft vowel a being dwelt 

upon is diftindtly heard before its found is 

2 changed 
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chac^d by m jun£Hon with the latter 
vowel e; as oi^ boy, noiie* This diph^ 
thong is generally marked in our tongue by 
the charadcrs oi, or oy, which makes peo- 
.ple imagine that it is really compofed of 
the founds which thofe letters reprefent; 
whereas the ear evidently perceives that it 

is a not 6 which is the firft found, and c 
not i which is the laft. But the truth is 
that having no peculiar letters in our al- 

phabet to niark the founds a and e, their 
jpqwers were transferred in a manner fome- 
what arbitrary, to different vowels; an4 
this fhould make us^ in judging of the true 
formation of the diphthongs, attentive not 
to the letters which reprefent them to the 
eye in fpelling, but to the real founds of- 
fered to the ear. 

The diphthpng ou is compofed of the 

3 3 

£;>uiids a and o«-4Uid is formed much in the 

fame 
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feme manner sft i; the mouril hAng at firft. 
in tht pofition of funding a, Imt before it 
is peffetfted, by a motion of the under jaw, 
and lips to the poiition of founding o, the 
firfi fouhd a is checked and blended with 
the latter o. 

Out of thefe four diphthongs there have 
been two difcovered which have hitherto 
been concealed under the difguife of fimple 
vowels. But what ihall we fay to the large 
tribe yet remaining, not lefs than nineteen 
in number, which our fagaciou^ gramma- 
rians have never yet been able to find out ? 
In order to fliew the caufc of this extraor- 
dinary blindnefe in them, it Will be necef- 
-fary toobferve, that we find in our alphabet 
two charaftcrs called y ahd w, which ex- 
ceedingly puzzled our early gramniarians, 
^in confidering to what dafe they (hould be 
referred^ At laft Wallis, vrho writ {btac- 

what 
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aiat more thaii^ ccrittwy ago, and whofc 
grammar, except where he treats of the ar-* 
*ick of founds, is one of the beft that has 
been produced on our language, determined 
that they were of an amphibious kind, 
teJflg fomctimes vowels, and fometimes 
confonants : vowtls when they ended a fyl- 
lable, confonant6 when they htgan one: 
and this wife determination has been adopt- 
ed by all gramm^ians from his days down 
to our own, as is to be feen in Johnfon, the 
author of the late Englifh . grammar and 
didioiiary. So grofs an abiurdity could 
never have paffed upon any, but fuch as 
were blinded by literary vanity, fo far as to 
thiitk that fkill ift letters of courfe produced 
ikill 9n founds. Oiight it not to have 
ftruck them that it is the very nature 6f a 
corifonant, that its found (hall he diftindlly 
perceived, in union with every vowel/ ei- 
ther before or after it; arid when they 

could 
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could produce no fuch found after any vow^ 
el, ought they not to have concluded that 
they could not poffibly be confonants? The 
truth is, their perplexity feems to have 
arifen more from the names given to theie 
letters, y and w, than any thing eUe^ 
£3r had they been called, as they fhould 

3 3 

have been, e and o, which marks their 

ee . oo ' 

true powers, there could have been no 
doubt about them. It is to be here ob- 
fcrved, that by adopting the Roman alpha- 
bet, we had but five marks for the ijine 
vowels which were in our tongue, and 

among others the vowels e and o had 

ee 00 

no peculiar charaders to reprefent them ; 
on this account the w was preferved from 
the Saxon to ftand for the one, and the 
Romany was appropriated to the other ufe. 
And the neceflity for appropriating two 
characters to thofe founds will appear, 

when 
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when wc confider that it is witK one of 
tbofe feands that almoft all the diphthongs 
in our tongue commences for except the 
three before defcribed beginning with a, all 

3 3 3 

the reft, commence with e or o. W- or o 
forms a diphthong with every one of our 
vowels — As for inftahce— 
i waft wage wall 

wed weed 

wit- woe- woo* 

word 

Y- in like manner with almoft all. As 
yard yore yawl 

yet yield 

yon yoke - youth 

young 

Almoft all the French diphthongs too com- 
mence with thefe founds, though not 
marked as with us. Inftead of our vr, 
they make ufe of ou, which is pronounced 
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hy ihfta q, T^uc iheir affirmative mi, 
y^s,. is; individuidl|! ihf^ fm^ HamoA wiA 
S)fK proiKWin ve. An4 in^tad of our y th(qr 
make o(^ of thciir vbweU always {bunded by 

3 

them f^ . Bt^ to prove ei^pfSfimejitiUy that 

tbefe two letters are only marks (ov^tnd o, 
we need only examine the pofition of the 
organs whten we are about to feund them 
in conjanj^ion with a voweU aiid we fhall 
find, that with regard to the w, the lips 
muft neceffarily be in the pofition of form* 

3 

,ing the ibund o. Anui if we begin with 
founding the two vowels fcparately at firft, 
and afterwards bring them gf aduaHy clofer 
together till they cdalcfce, we.fliall per- 
ceive the whole proccfs diftindly, and 

.^nd tl;iat the -found fought for muft necef- 
farily be produced s as in the word Wall 
for inftaace— 



3 3 3 3 3 3 33 

ci---a o--a - p-a oall 



In 
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Id like manlier^ in^ibtiading ihe word Y$v9% 
wa fhall fin4" tlwt the arga^ns injuft at 

firft b^ ia tlicpoJ&tioa.of producing t\» 

■'".'' i' " 

vowel yrr 

I 31 3133 

y i y - - a y - a yawl 

And fo fhew c^ what cohfequence it is io 
givelcttei*s right names, cxpreffive of their 
true powers, a ren^arkablc inftance i« offer- 
ed jia the Freocb# 'wktfn' thty learn Eflr 
gUih ; oons of wJkiJ» can ptooPVAifie pf<^ 
perly any of the diphthongB Sornted by ^^ 
which ftbey^ change to the &uftdi ;jof the 
confoaaht Vrj for wall they fay vaD, for 
mhdk va£-; as val! is; that? And the reafbn 
is, thiat; as tW nittie pf the ktter t£^ does 
not aU.dire^ thetnin its found, they take 
their Jio^ibii of it fioa^ihc eye, which fibes 
in the form of that letter two/w^ pr u 
c(xn{(3mffAB interfiBiixed,, aad tbraftfore they 

apprbpcufvte that ibuad to iu 'Whereas, 

3 
were thiis letter called 0, and were they told 

thar 
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that it anfwered exaAIy to the power of 

their ou or o, nothing would be (b eaiy to 
them as to pronounce thefe founds, having 
ieveral of thofe diphthongs in their owa 
tongue. If they were only once told that 
ourpronoun^ we, was the fame found as 
their affirmative oui, the w ftanding for the 
fame found as their ou^ they would never 

3 

call it ve inftead of we, nor miftake it ia 
its union with any other vowel. And as a 
farther proof how much the want of the 
true name contributes to miflead thbm in 
this letter, it is worthy of obfervation, that 
they never make any miftake in the diph-* 
thongs formed by yi as that letter has its 
true found with them in repeating their 

m 

alphabet, being properly called by themy 
or y grec. 

Thus have I vindicated our tongue from 
a charge brought againft it, and which has 
been given up by all our grammarians^ I 

mcaa 
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tnean its poverty in diphthongs; for upon 
their principles it is certain we could claim 
but- two of the genuine kind. And yet 1 
have made it evident, that we have at lead 
twenty-three; a richnefs in which perhaps 
the Englifh exceeds all other languages. It 
is allowed that there are no founds fo pleaf- 
ing, or that fatisfy the car fo much, as 
thofe of diphthongs J but, in order, tp an- 
fwer this end, it is, npceflary 'that they 
fhould be properly .pronounced, giving 
them, theijr cjue fulnefs and extent. Chil- 
dren fljould therefore be taught to d\yell 
fome time upon that vowel of the diphthong 
which will admit of it. In fome, the firft 
vowel is to be prolonged, as oi- .where the ' 

found a is prolonged and clofed with y 
fhort. In others^ the latter found is to be 
prolonged^ and the firft rapidly pafled over, 
as i-. If this be not attended to, the diph- 
thongs maybe reduced almoft to the ftate of 
F fimple 
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fimple vowels, and lofe much of their jiccti- 
liar beauly. 

Having confidcrcd the nature of our fim- 
ple founds and diphthongs, I (hall now pro- 
ceed to make fome obfcrvations upon fyl- 
lables. 

As a letter is a fimple found, which 
cannot be divided into other fimple founds ; 
fo 4 fyllable is an articulate found, which 
cannot be divided into other articulate 
founds, excepting when formed by a diph- 
thong. Every vowel is an articulate found , 
and can of itfelf form a fyllable ; but the 
iirft, or fhort vowels, feldom form Sylla- 
bles of themfelvcs, except the particle ^, as 
a man, a houfe. The fccond and third, or 
the long vowels, and diphthorjgs,form fylla- 
bles without the conjunflion of confoitants. 
A fyllable cah have but one vowel, or diph- 
thong, by its definition ; but it may_^Con- 

tain 
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tain foot, or even £vc confcMftaiits^.iBrlio& 
ibafids Qiay be diftuldUj.perceivcd* 

In fyllables, as in letters, two things am 
xhic&ftoba.obti&Actcdi (quality^ and quan-* 
iityk Tiie, quality is 1k^ !be confidered in a 
tw^fbU manner; ^ther with regard to 
iivoetM& and haHhosfs; oc Breagth and 
;W(»fijcoeA» With ragitrd to {wtctnefs, the 
Jtmoti o£ the long vakMls and diphthongs, 
wkh tbef feiQJ^o^ds^ ^Drms (he moft ^ka£- 
!«)§ f<Hiod$ i Mi their different vtik^^^^ with 
^nCfQ& to etch other^ inay be ^ftiniaoe^ b^ 
the jank of 4beir component letters, , which 
has already been fettled. WhilA the unipfi 
of the Q^t vowels .wilh the iKmtes> and 
,theliqtiid r^ for nj the harflier apd lefs flcaC- 
ing fyliaUes. Thie di^rent intermixture 
of thdiks, tl»t is, of the long vowels aiad 
-diphthong* with mutes ^ or of fliort vowels 
.with femivowels, compofe an infinite va- 
riety of founds of different degrees of 
F 2 fweet- 
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{wettndSf according to the nature and pre- 
dominance of the letters which form 
them. 

Their ilrength and weaknefs alio do* 
pend upon the £ime principle, only ^ith 
a revexfal of the rule. Thpfe which coti- 
txlbute mod to fweetnefs, are inifcriour to 
their oppofites in ftrength, Thus the fliort 
vowels, id union with the mutes, and ai(pi- 
rated femivowels/ and the fiquid r, form 
the-moft forcible founds j whilft thofe com- 
pofed of the long vowels, and ^mivowelj, 
are infcriour in ftrength, though fuperiour 
in fweetnefs. Their ftrength depends up- 
on a fudden and more forcible impetus of 
the breath and voice, which is the cafe of 
the (hort vowels preceding the mutes, and 
aipirated femivowels. Their fweetnefs/ 
which takes off from their ftrength, upon 
the more equable flow of the voice, which 
is the cafe of the long vowels and diph^ 

thongs. 
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thongs, either ;feparate]y fouhded« or ia 
their union with femivowels., 

As the blending of vowels in diphthongs 
gives the greateft fweetnefs to fyllables, ib 
the union of two or more confbnants in 
one iyllable gives the greateft ftrength. 
And the union of thofe founds is at the 
fame time more grateful to the ear^ when 
the confonants mix eaiily, than* fimple 
founds^ in the fame manner as diphthongs 
are more pleafing than fimple vowels. This 
gives a greater value to fyllables, in the 
fame way as gold is eftimated above filvcr, 
becaufe the weight is fo much greater in 
the fame folid contents. 

Perhaps there is no language in the 
world fo happy in this refped: as the En- 
glifhi a§ I (hall have occafion to (hew^ 
when I come to treat of words. The 
Greeks began many Syllables with tw;o, 
aqd fomctimes three confonants, but fel- 
F 3 dom 
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dom concluded any with more than one; 
The Romans began few qf their t^rnvt 
fyllablte With more tlxan a fingle donfonant, 
and feldom concluded them otherwife* 
The advantage, which a contrary oondud 
has give© our's over thofe two celebrated 
languages, ifhall be poihted out hereafter* 

As to the other property of fyllablei^ 
that of quantity, I fliall defer fpcaking of 
it till I come to th« article of poetic num- 
hers. 

In teaching fyllahles the prefent method 
of taking the letters as they lie in alphabet 
tical order, (hould by no means be follow- 
ed ; but children fliould be taught accords 
ing to the natural order of the confonants, 
as they have been divided into their refpeci- 
tivc clafles, beginning with the labial, 
thence proceeding through the dental to 
the palatine. Great care fhould be taken 
to niake them complete the founds of the 

final 
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linal mutes, fo as that t|iey ni^y ^^ ^^nr 
dered perfedUy diftini^, jq the manner be-- 
fore deicribed; and they fhould be made 
to dwell fometinip upon the founds of the 
femivowek. In uttering the fyllables there 
cannot be too piuch attention paid, to pre- 
vent their falling into any peculiar tone or 
cant, which they are always apt to do with- 
out fuch caution. The lyllables (hould be 
pronounced in neither a higher nor lower 
pitch of voice than they ufe in common dif- 
courfe J only they (hould be delivered with 
more force, or a greater degree of loudr 
nefs, which will help to ftrengthen the 
voice. And, in dwelling upon fyll.ables, 
care fhould be taken that it fliould only be 
the fame note prolonged, aqd not chwged 
to any other. The reafon of which pre- 
cautions will hereafter appear. 

When they come to u«ite fyljables toge- 
ther, fo as, to fortp words, they ihould not 
F 4 be 
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be fu£fcred to do it according to the abfurcj 
fantaftic mode of fpelHng hitherto laid 
down and pra&ifed; but they fhould be 
taught to take in all the letters into the 
fame fyllable, which are kept together in 
utterance; which, furely, is the moft ob- 
vious and rational method. Thus the 
words, habit, widow, rather, fhould not 
be divided in the ufual way, ha-bit, wi- 
dow, ra-ther; but hab-it, wid-ow, rath- 
er. This rule of dividing fyllables, is fo 
plain and manifeftly proper, that nothing 
but a total negledt in this, as in almofl: all 
other articles, of preicrving any analogy be- 
tween writing and fpecch, could have pre- 
vented its taking place. 

There is anbtl;ier very improper divifion 
of fyllables in general ufe in all fuch 
words where the letter i precedes a vowel 
in the fame fyllable, fuch as quejiion^ beftial^ 
fegion; or the vowel e, as in righteous. 
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courteous. For, in all inftances of this fort, 
thefe vowels coalefce iq Epgliih, and form 
diphthongs, fo as to make but one iyllable. 
Whereas in the ufual mode of dividing 
them they feem to form two. Thus, in- 
ftead of quef-ti-on, bef^ti-al, righ-te-ous, 
they ought to be divided into two fyllables 
only^ a^ ^uef-tion, bef-tial, righ-teous, in 
the manner in which they are pronounced^ 
and always uied in metre. The French in- 
deed in all words of this ipecies divide the 
yowels from each other in pronunciation,^ 
and make two fyllables inftead of one, and 
therefore they are right to ieparate them 11^ 
fpelling. 
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bray of an afs, the whinny of a horfe, the 
kaw of the crow, the cooing of doves, the 
croak of the raven, the name of the cock, 
from the noife made by that bird, whence 
its name, it is faid, is ^Imoft univerfal in all 
languages; and many others of the like 
kind. Such words contain a power of 
expreffion from a natural reftmblance, 
which can never belong to figns merely in- 
ititnted. After thefe mimical words, whoie 
whole founds are nearly the fame with thofis 
formed by the feveral animals from which 
they were taken^ there is another clafs 
which bears a fainter refemblance, merely 
from fome letters contained in them, whi^h 
were borrowed from the animal world. 
Thus among the vowels the aw was borrow- 

ed from the crow, the a from the goat, the 

* 3 

the a from the (heep, the o from the dove^ 

the o from the ox, the ow from the dog, 
&c. Of the confonants, we borrowed the 

B from 
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B from the fliccjp, K from the crdW, M 
from the ox, R from the dog, S from the 
fcrpcnt,\th from the gooie. We have alfo 
Ibunds refembling thofe made by inanimate 
objci^s. Thus F is like the found of winds 
blowing throujgh certain chinks. V is the^ 
noife made by fome fpinhing wheels wheii 
rapidly moved. Sh is the found made by 
.fquibs and rockets previous to explofion. 
S *by the flight of darts. Ng by a bell. 
Thefe alfo may be referred to the imitative 
or mimical clafs. 

All founds too made by the coUiiion of 
bodies, find letter^ in the alphabet pecu- 
liarly ^ fitted to ht dieir representatives. 
Thefe founds are ftrong and* weak, clear 
or obtufe, long or (hortj and thefe proper- 
ties have been already (hewn to exift in the 
letters, according to their feveral clafTes. 
Thus the mutes and (hort vowels are heft 
fitted to exprefs (hort ibunds; the femi-- 
6 vowels 
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VOwds luid long ydwds> fttch as ftretkf tiAjr 
coQtiiiudnce : the pare &iniv9w€ls the clcar^ 
the ciu<e6 the obciire IbiiDds : ths a|pi<- 
fUed letters die iktoAg^ the fim^de tbt 
itrcaker found& Tims the wools fuitf tap^ 
fiof^ expreiiiiig ibort and quick rounds^ end 
in motes preceded by ibc»-t vo^ek i %httn^. 
as the Ai//of the beU» c^qpreffire of a con^ 
tia^iqg fouod) coiafifts of! a \a\% vowd tod 
a fetnivoweL To thtfc dafs tlfi> tna^ be xe« 
j€rre4 the murntoring, p^lrliiig, bubbliiig, 
gurgling of watery. All words of thefc fe* 
Veral kiftd^ being rfcprcfcoiatikres of ideas 
that come ib<^ tibe mind thnkugh the eari 
ma^^have a natdrat r^^mUance bo jdieit 
archetypes fr6m a fistmlarky of foubd : bat 
there is alio aa expreiSvc pow^r in <vtords 
which represent ideas that come into the 
mind through the other feoifes^ ami wfaid^ 
though from the loaibufeiBf dmafB tiney citt> 
AOt have the leaft fimilari^ to tdiofe idcsrs^ 

yet^ 
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yet httve « bertajti congraity with thotn, 
which in«kes thctn iitter to rcprtftni thoCe 
idca« than words of a different conftru£tioiu 
To ccttfirm this by enimples. The words 
bf gkning, with the.ccu^onants ^, fignify 
force^ and generally exertion of force. As 
ftrongp ftrcngth^ flxive^ ftride^ ftruggle, 
ftrmn^ ftretch, ftreiiyoas, /lrefs» flrut> Sec. 

HerQ we are to ob^irve that io this com« 
h&iatioti of coaft^nams, the firft letter is 
formed b^^e ihir{y.forcf of the breath ia 
a hilling found, which is interrupted by a 
p«l^«iute./, that borfows its found not 
litoo)' ay^w^l hut the iiemivowel >-, with 
ifthich it PAit^s itfelf widi difficulty, and 
th«rei£9re.occafions the, harfh found of that 
roughEfl; said ftrongefl of our confonants te 
he heard in its full force. This powerful 
fiiund therfefbre, whid9ii?e<|Uires aftrongex^ 
ertfton of the organs of Speech, is well fuited 
to exprefs ideas of force excyrted. 

When 
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. When the r is omitted, and fi only be^ 
gins a fyllable> it is ftill expreffive of 
ilrength, but in a lefs degree, and without 
fo much exertion. As, (land, (lay, fteady, 
ftcadfaft, ftout, fturdy, ftick, ftiff, ftop, ftub- 
born. - . 

Thr- marks a violent motion; as' in the 
words throw, thruft, throb, throng, ficc. 
In this combination- the confonant th form- 
ed by an effort of the thickened foreatii,' 
pufhes out the found of the r with' uncom- 
mon force. 

&w marks a filent agitation, or ia gentler 
and more equable motion. As in the words 
fwim, fwing, fwift, &c. Here motion is 
marked by the letter s formed by di6 breath, 
but it has not the fharp hifling foutid as in 
the former cafe, when it preceded the mute t^ 
flowing here eafily into the vowel w, which 
melting alfo into another vowel, and form- 
ing 
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ing a diphthong, qualifies the conjandion 
to exprefs gentle or equable motion. 

S/h- denotes a diffipation or expaniion, 
and generally a quick one ; as fpit, iputter, 
fpatter, fpill, ipread, fpring, fprinkle, fplit; 
iplinter, fparkle. In this combination the 
(tkrp hiffing found of the letter s, is fod- 
denly. flopped by an entire clofing of the 
lips in forming the labial^, and then burfls 
out again with great force upon the fuddea 
feparatibn of the lips in forming the^, and 
rapidly proceeds till it unites with the next 
accented letter, and if that be a pure mutCt 
till the word be finiflicd. As in,, fpatter 
fpatterer, fputter fputterer. 

In the word fparkle, Jp- denotes diffipa- 
tion ; ar-^ an acute crackling 5 k^ a fuddcn 
interruption ; /- a frequent iteration. Who- 
ever has the curiofity to examine many 
other of the fore-mentioned words iii the 
G fame 
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ijimc w^y, wUl fiwji t^at ev^ry k%t9f VK 
them, cootrihutes to tbck explcfiive power. 

&j^ denotes motiQi^ bot of a OMve equable 
kind, as.i^ow. Aide, fliag, flip. Here the 
motion giyea by the j*^ is fmootb^d hj^ the 
fwceteft of liquids. 

j^' this termination of a fyOable in'* 
dicates fomething a^n,g more Qifnhly and 
(harply ; as clafh, flaih,. gafl^ cx9(h.. But 

l^- implies fometjung a(^iQg fof^ibly^ 
though npt with fuch nimblepf j($ qi: fmart-^ 
nefs; as crufh, ru{h^ gu(b» ^Mb* hluA^ii 
pufti. The caufe of the diffeccot, ^p^ceflioA 
in thefe two is, that the open vowel a^ 
forms the firft fyllables, the obfcure % this 
fccond. And the confonant Jb, fornajed, by 
an effort of the thickened breath,, is wqU 
calculated to exprefs exertion of a<5tion in 
both. 

Ing' implies the continuation of a, mptiQa 

or tremor, at length indeed vanifhkig, but 

• X not 
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not fdddenly interrupted; as In fwing, fingi 
fling, fling. Whilft the termination 

Ink' clofing with a pure mute, indicates 
a fadden ending ; as in clink^ bh'dky wink; 
The firft ing^ being borrowed from the 
found of a bell, whofe noife continues lon^ 
after a ftroke, is naturally fitted to cxprcfi 
the firft ideas; the other, ink- borrowed 
from thfc clinking of metal, the latter. If 
there be an / added to thefe terihinationSi 
there is implied a frequent iteration of the 
a£ts; as in jingle, tingle, Iningle,' tinkle, 
fprinkle, twinkle. B^t ft ill thd adls ex^ 
prefJed by ing^ are not fo fuddeh or evanef- 
cent as thofe by ink. Jingle exprcflTes a 
longer duration, as well as'fbmetbing morft 
forcible, than tinkle; mingle than fprinklcj 
tingle than twinkle. 

This exprefTivenefs of words is every 

where to be found in oar tongue*. Such as, 

fqueek, fqueel, fquall, fcrcam, fhriek, fhrill, 

G 2 fbrivcU 
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ihrivcl, hifs, jar, hurl, whirl, yell, harfli, 
burft, patter, fpatter, crackle, and . num* 
berlefs others. On which account Wallis 
declares that he was not acquainted with 
any language comparable to the Engllfh in 
this refpedt ; and he was certainly mafler 
of a greai number. Dr. Johnfon, on the 
other hand, in quoting Wallis'S remarks on 
this head, fays, that they are fuch as per- 
haps might in every language be enlarged 
without end. Yet furely in the very con- 
ftitution and genius of our tongqe, it may 
be {hewn that we neceflarily have advan- 
tage over the Greek and Roman in this re* 
Ipedt. They wanted feveral of our fcmi- 
vowels, which arc powerful and expreffive 
founds ; and moft of the combinations of 
confonants at the conclufion of fyllables and 
words, above quoted, as well as thofe for- 
merly, mentioned under the head of fyl- 
lables, were unknown to tl^em : and yet it 

is 
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is in thefe combinations chiefly that the 
expreflive power refides. 

But there is another reaibn drawn from 
the nature of the different .tongues, that 
ours inofl have the preference in this re- 
fyc&i becaufe their languages were de- 
clinedf ours uodeclined. Suppofing there- 
fore an equal number of words originally 
as exprefSve as thofc in ours, yet thofe 
words in their feveral changes pafling 
through die declenfions or conjugations, and 
having ^eir terminating fyllables rendered 
conformable to all of the fame clafs, muft 
lofe a great deal of the exprejQion belonging 
to the primitive word; whereas ours remain 
always the fame, except in a few inftanccs 
where there is the addition of a fingle 
letter. 

It is well known with regard to the two 

modern languages held in chief eftimation^ 

I mean the Italian and French, that the 

G 3 Italians 
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Italians coofultmg foftndk and fwMtneik of 
found, more than ftrength and f xpreSian^ 
Isave indjuftrioufly avoided doabl<9 and treble 
confonants in the formation of their, fyl- 
kbies} and the French have carried the 
matter fo far, that in reading they never 
^und the final confonant of a word at all i 
as it is always mute bcJfore a following word 
beginning with a confonant, and is itranf* 
fcrred to the firft fyllable of the next word 
when it commences with a vowelv They 
plume themfelves upon this as a piece of re* 
formation that has turned out much to the 
advantage of their feveral tongues *, and are 
apt to charge ours with barbarifm on ac^ 
count of the number of confonants that 
ftill are retained in pur fyllables, JSut ir 
making this charge, they, in many cafeSy 
judge by the eye, not the car. Several of 
pur limple founds being marked by twoi 
letters^ are CQUi^ted %b fuch b^ them^ tbough^ 
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in rbilk^rthcy htvtr^diopD^cr only of ond ; 
fueh as tbm- tf»o foundl of eur t6^ that of 
^, flhd »!► *rhe! conjuhdion ofgik^ which 
i!nakles fudh ah unckNidi %ure to a foretgh 
tyci it alWap fikntt except when ^ it takes 
the ibttftd'of/s and in- the jnnddaatA gn 

' in. one fyllabk the |^ is alwaysfilerit ; with 
mzfiy more of; tbe: iaine ndtore. Through 
die w^t of inquifing Ittia the true genius 
iuid powers c^ mt cmh tongtie oariHves, 
w« are tdo apl to 4dlntf whatever critictfms 
fol-«{g»esf8 dre pleafcd to make oh okir lan- 

' gU^6j Andfoacquii^IeeilAide^WhiffVei-cen- 
fures- they th*6vlf' tiul; Ndtliirig i» morie 
comtaon th^ tb heai^ natives of this coun« 
try acknowlcdgi/jg thi jAffA*^ of the charge 
whkh foi^n^fs kni^fragaiiril ihii'tngMi 
tongue,- <hs(f of i^toAioQ tdo iitiit^ id con- 
fbnanf^ i mi yet UpM a fair eifitnihation 
it Wbiild- zpptiti th^it Wif hafri no anofre than 
itFbat co^itmtd tb fEr<^g1li and ejtpreffiori. 
G 4 If 
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If the Tbwels hsri caa&i&dd as ; tfas Uood, 
the ebnibnanta^ are thcnerves and. finews of 
alangqAge; and the (Irength of fyllables 
formed i of fingle .Conibmints, like fingle 
threads, muft be infinitely inferiour to fuch 
as have feveral as it were twifted together. 
On fuch an inquiiy it would be found that 
probably in no language in the world, have 
the yowels, diphthongs, femltowels and 
muica, been fo happily blended, and in focfa 
cdue ptroportion, .,to;. cbnftitute the three 
great,, powers of fpcfcb, melody> harmony, 
and e^preifion. And upon a fair compari- 
fon it would appear, that the French have 
emafcula^ed their tongue, by reading fuch 
numbers of their cpnfonants ; and made it 
refemblc; .one of their, painted courtezans, 
adorned with fripperies and fallals. That 
the German, by a^unding too much in 
har(h confonants and gutturals, has great 
fizc and ftrength, like the ftatu^ of Her- 
* . cules 
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cules Farncfc, bat no grace. That the 
:Roman, like the buft of ADtiiioufi^ is beau- 
tiful indeed, but not manly. . That the 
Italian has beauty/ grace, and fymmetry^ 
like the Venus of Medicis, but is fcnsinine. 
,And that the Englifli alone refcmblcs the 
ancient Greeks in, uniting the three powers 
of fireqgth, beaufy, and grace, like the 
Apollo of belvedere. 

But all the powers of found muft remain 
in a date of confufion, or impenetrable 
darkne&y while the cuftom continues of 
applying ourfelves wholly to the ftudy of 
the written language, an^ negleding that 
of fpeech. When the art of reading with 
propriety fliall have been eflablifhed and 
produced its efFedls, a new field will be 
opened to our writers, unknown to their 
predeceflbrs, for compofition both in poetry 
and profe, which will difplay in a new light 
the vaft compafs of our language in point 
. of 
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cf htrrhony and cxprcfHod, from the fame 
cinift wkkh produced fimilar efieda . at 
Rome in the writers of the Cicerodian or 
Augoftan age. For it was at thit period 
that the Romans firil applied thedifdves 
to the cultivatioa of the livibg la&goage, 
having before, like us, employed them* 
felves wholly about the written. HdW 
is it poflible indeed that the compalfs ind 
harnaony, whereof an inftrutnent i$ fiifecp- 
tible, can be perceived, if the Tcey* itt 
either touched at random, or only a fcW 
fimple airs played upon it learned by ear. 

But to return to my fubjed. I havfe 
given many inftances of the power of ex* 
preflion in multitudes of our words, and 
fhewn the caufes of it. But this povv^r 
doefr" not refide in the mere letters' whicli 
compofe the words ; it depends oii the due 
force given to them in utterance. No Irt- 
Ur (0 harfli, which may not be foffcned 5 

fb 
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^ Ai^gi wjiicb msy not be weakened f 
aad vice verfa. The l^^eg may be ihortenedt 
«fMl ^ 0y)f t leiigtbened. And all this de** 
pends upo0 the maMgemcDt of the vokc. 
I (h^ (hfireibre lay down fome principles^ 
and from them deduce fome geno-al rules 
for the proper pronunciation of con&nants. 
The found of ibmeof the ponibnantsis dif- 
agreeafaJewfaen cotttinued; of others, not« 
Of the firfi: kind are, jn, r, s, /y ejb^ tzbp 
itb^ ethx of the lattcc, A «, v^ z, ing. 
M^ having its found entirely through the 
nofe, is difagreeable if it continues any 
length of time after its formation, as it re- 
fembles more the lowing of oxen, than an 
articulate found, i?, when continued, is 
alfo a harfli found, like the fnarling of curs; 
&^ is only a hifs» like that of ferpents^ F, 
prolonged, refemUes the blowing of wind, 
and like s retains no mark of an articulate 
found after it is once formed. 'Bzb, ejh^ 
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eth, 'Cthy have too much of the breath in 
forming them to make their found agree- 
able when continued. The only conforiants 
therefore that can be prolonged without of- 
fending the ear, are the femivowels, L, iV, 
eV, eZ, iNg. 
To confirm all this by inftances. 
If we dwell upon the letter m^ in pro- 
nouncing the words fome come, inilead of 
sum ciim, it offends the ear. This rule is 
general in unimpafHoned difcourfe^ but in 
emotions of the mind, where other notes 
are added as their marks, the prolonging 
of thofe notes, even on the found of the m^ 
may become pleafing, by the additional ex- 
preflion which it gives. As in the. enthu- 
fiafm of Phaedra, where (he fays- 
Come-— o'er the hills purfue the bounding ftag, 
Come— chafe the lion, and the foamy boar. 
Come— rouze up all the monftcrs of the wood ; 
For there, even there, Hippolitus fliall guard 

me, 

Where 



i^ 
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WhLcre the dwelling on the found of the m 
is more beautiful, than if it were pronoun* 
ced fliort in the following manner — 

Come o'er the hills purfue the bounding (lag, 
CotTiC chafe the lion, &c. 

l^ut it is only in cafes of this kind that this 
ufe of ;w is to be allowed. 

That the found of the r, if continued, is 
difagreeable will be obvious upon pronoun- 
cing any words fo, in which that letter 
clofes a fyllable with the accent upon it. 
As for' fiir' ter^rour. Though it has no- 
thing anplealing in it when the accent is on 
a precedjnjg vowel, by which its found is 
foftened; as in the words^^^r, bdrb^ charm. 
Ihe difference which the feat of the accent 
makes will be made more perceptible, if in 
the latter inftances we transfer it to the 
confonant; as yZzr', bar'b^ char^m. iThc 
found of this letter is never to be prolonged 

except 
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except for the fake of expreflion. As iii 
the following lines of Milton— 

■ ' ■ ■ • — arms on armour clafliing bray'd 
Horrible difcord i and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury raged. 

■ " the fca that parts 

Calabria from the hoarfe Trifiacrian fhore. 



on a fudden open fly 



With impetuous recoil and jarring found, 
Th' infernal doors, and oh their hinges grate 
Harfh thunder. 

In thefe, and the like inftances, the r can- 
not be pronounced too forcibly. Such as. 

The fcreech owl fkreeking loud— — 

The fhricks of death through Berkley^s tow*ra 
that ring. 
Shrieks of an agonizing King. 

Loud founds the ax^ redoubling flrokes on 

ftrokcs. 
On all fides round the forefl: hurls her oaks 

Headlong 5 
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H^afjlongi dcepcchcHpg groaa the tUwskets 

brown. 
Then ruftling, crackling, crafliing, thunder down. 

^ the ftring let fly 

T wangM fliort and iharp, like the (hrill fwalIow*s 
cry. 

But in the following lines of Shakcfpcarc, 
The raven himfelf's'nothoarfc 
That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan 
Under' thefe battlements — 

The found of the r is to be {bftcncd, as 
lady Macbeth, by thefe words, docs not 
mean to convey an, u^plcftfept klcftb , 

The povrtt of ^ when preceded by a 
fhort u, is often expieflive of the itiea ; as 
lA the wcrd^ bluff, S^^9 rouglr, tough, 
rebuff, &c. and in thefe cafes its found 
may be continued. It fbould alfb be forci-* 
bly pronounced, whenever cxpreffion de- 
mands it. As— 

' ■ mild was^he with.the saild, • 

But with the froward he was fierce as fire. 

The 
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The five fcmivowcls, which are in their 
own nature agreeable to the ear, when their 
ibund is continued, are, /, h^ v, z, ngi 
' and of thefe / is by far the fwcetcft. Ex- 
amples of 

L. Swai the bold notc~ 
Fulfil your pleafurc — 
■I . whilft horror chill 
Thrills thro* my veins—— 
It pulls my heartftrings— 

OfN. 

Can we then bear, &c. 

Begin then fiftcrs of the facred well— 

■ and add thy name 

fun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 

OfV. 

Have we foon forgot the fatal day ? 
. And can I live to fee her ravifh'd from me ? 
' forget ! forgive ! 

1 muft indeed forget, when I forgive. 

Of 
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OfZ. 

Tliia charadcr fcldom cnds.k ^yllabW, 
but its place is fupplied by s, which bor- 
rows its found; , ' " 

As, — It WHS, but il no more. * -Nor is 
the continuation of its found fo agl^eeable 
as that of the others, there being too much 
of the breath mixed with it; but it is ofteA 
very expreffive. As — ^ 

■ the waves 

Buzzing and booming round my wretched head. 
' with red hot fpits 

Come hizzing in upon them. . 

QfNg.* 

■ then fprings as broke from bonds— 
Who would not fing for Lycidas— 
Wings his ftecp flight-; — 

> that hill and vallies ring. 

Rules to be obferved in founding the 
confonants. 
I. None of them are to be prolong- 
ed, except when the accent is upon 

H them s 
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thctn } which can only happen when ptt^ 
ceded by a fliort ioufldilig vOwd, A^ tell/ 
ean^ €WM. Whtn « hn^ found ptt»edei| 
the voice vntiA dwell on the v6wtl| ami 
take in the (^o&Tooant to the fylkbte in 
it$ (borteft found; otfaerwiib> yntt Aty 
tK>th dwelt upon^ the fyiUbte WMild take 
up ^e tihie of tWd lOBg foiihd!?, ahct W6uld 
therefore feem to be two. Ai^vtlt raita 
bra ve day s. This 15 an airticle very ne- 
ttflStry to ht Mlended to by the natives of 
Scotland, who are apt to prolong the found 
of a femivowel after a long vowel. ^ 

2. Their found is never to be prolonged, 
except m monofylliblcs, tfit final lyllabW 
of other words. A*, 

Swell the bold Aott-^ 
Fulfil ybtir pmrpofe-^ 

Bat we mtift not fay^ 

ThefwaJtegttotd 
Falfil-lingnU^ 

The can»nons roar, &c. 

6 fot 
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jf^or this would be td tranfgrefs the fundi- 
tnebtal laws of decent (the nature 6( which 
Ihall prclfently be explained) by feparating 
iyllables from words to which they belongi 
arid transferring them to the next. Yet, 
in cafes of embtion, for the fake of cxpref- 
fion, this rule may be tran{grefied. As^ 

O bal-my breath ! 

Go bar-barous man ! 

But-zingand boo*mtng round my wretched head* 

3. Neither confonant, nor vowel, arc to. 
be dwelt upon beyond their common quan- 
tity, when they clofe a fentence. Thus in 
this line, 

And if I lofe thy love— 1 lofe my all— 

Tlje found of the word lave may be pro- 
longedg as the fenfe is not completed; but 
that of a/l^ though equally emphatical^ 
muft not be continued beyond its common 
time^ as it dofes the fenfe. If we tranf- 
H 9 pofe 

748662 A 
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pofe the members of the line, the thing 
will be revcrfed ; as thus — 

I lofc my all — if I (hould lofc thy loyc. 
Here thfe time is increafcd in the word all^ 
and that of love reduced to its common 
quantity. This rule is alfo very neceflary 
to be attended to by the natives of Scot- 
land, as the dwelling upon the laft words 
of fentences conftitutes one material diffe- 
rence between the Englifli fpeech and 
theirs. 

4. When confonants begin a word, or 
a fy 11 able, they muft be founded fhort ; and 
great care muft be taken that before their 
union with the following letter, they be 
not preceded by any confufed found of 
their own. This is very difagreeable to the 
car, and is deftrudlive of all proportion of 
quantity in fyjlables, and yet is no uncom- 
mon faulK The not attending to this in 
pronouncing the letter j, has been the chief 

caufe 



L 
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caufe of our language being called by 
foreigners the Hiffing Language, though, 
in reality, it does not abound fo much 
in that letter as either the Greek or Ro- 
man ; the final s, with us, having, for the 
mod part, the found of z. But if care be 
not taken early in forming the pronuncia- 
tion, people are apt to contrad a habit of 
hiffing before they utter the found of x, at 
the beginning of fyllables, as well as of 
continuing it at the end. As— 7^ have I 
^&cn — ^ftly a while — ^me men there 
are — 

Was it for thu I *fent thee to the pa/} — 

That the difagreeablenefs of this letter arifes 
wholly from the continuation of its found 
will appear from repeating properly the fol- 
lowing lines, which contain a great num- 
ber of them, and yet are certainly of a fine 
melody ; 

H, 3 fweet 
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■' ■ »■' fwcet remembrance footh^ 

With Virtue's kin4eft looks his aching bread:, 

And fweUs his foul to rapture. 

This confufccj found at the beginning of 
words is equally difagreeable iti all the fe-? 
mivowels; as, l-pve, 1-oyal, m^igKty, 
n-ever, r-ightf th-in, th-ofc f-avour, v-oice^ 
&c. — UpoQ the wboVe, after obfcrving 
thefe rujcs, whenever the power of the 
cqnfonants is particularly fuited to the ex- 
preffion, their found (hould be enforced} 
when otherwife, foftencd. 

Having examined all the component 
parts of word?, I fhall now enter upon ^ 
difcuffion of that article, which conftitute? 
the very eflence of words, as diftingqi(he4 
from their component letters or iyllables. 

As words may be formed of various 
p umbers of fyllables, from one up to eight 
pr nine, it was neceffary that there (hould 
^e fonie peculiar mark to diftinguiih words 

from 
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from mere fyllzhhs, otfaerwife ^ech 
would be nofhittg but a continued fucceflion 
of i^ables, without convening ideas: for, 
as words are the marks of ideasi any con- 
fufion in the/nj^rks^ muft caufe the fame in 
tiie ideas for which they ftand. It was» 
therefore, necefiary, that the mind ffaottl4 
lit once perceive, what number of iyllables 
belong to each word, in utterance. This 
might be done by a perceptible paufe at 
the end of each word in fpeaking, in the 
ikme manner as we make a certain diflance 
between them in writing and printing. But 
this would make difcourfe di%ufHngly tedi- 
pus; and though it might render words 
^ilUndy would make the meaning of fen« 
teoces confufed. They might alfo be fuf- 
^iently <iiftinguifhed by a certain eleva- 
tion,^ pr depreflion of the voice upon one 
iyllaUe of each word, which was the prac- 
tice of fome nations, as fball prefently \kc 
H 4 explained. 
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explained* But the Engjifti tongue has, 
for this purpofe, adopted a toarjc. p( thei 
eafieft and fimpleft kind, jwhiich is called 
acccjit. By accent is meant, a certain 
ftrefs of the voice, upon a. particular letter 
of V fyllable, which diftinguifhcs it from, 
the reft, and, at. the fame time, diftin- 
guiflies the fyllable itfelf to which it be- 
longs, from the others which compofe the 
\vord. Thus, in the word Jbab^i/^^ tb? ac-. 
cent upon the ^ diftinguiflies. that letter 
from the others, and the firft fyllable^ from, 
the-laft. Add more fyllaljles to it^ and 
it will ftill do the fame; as,. 'M^i^abk.: 
In the word, repute^ the u is the diHin- 
guifhcd letter, and the fyllable, w^iiqh con- 
tains it, the diftinguilhed fyllable. 3ut.if 
we add more fyllables to it, as in the^^ord^ 
r^p'utablef the feat of the accent is changed, 
to the firft fyllable, and p becomes the di- 
fiinguiihed Iptter. Every word iq our, 

language, 
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language, ' orteore iyllables tlian one, has 
ohe-bf the fyHables diftinguifhed from the 
reft m-this manner, and every monofyllablc 
has a- letter.' Thirs, in the word hat', the 

/ IS accented, in hate, the vowel a. In» 

cub', the if, in cube the u. Hence every- 
word in the language, which may properly, 
be called fo, has an accent -, for the par- 
tides, fuch as a, tie, • to^ iriy &c. which 
arc unaccented, can fcarce be called words, 
which feems to be implied in the name 
given to them, and they are the fitter to 
difcharge their office by this difference 
made between them. So that as articula- 
tion is the effence of fyllables, accent is the 
eflence of words; which, without it, would, 
be nothing more than a mere fucceffion 
of Syllables. Thus fimple' as the ftate of 
the Englifli accent is, there is no article of 
^eech has occafioned more perplexity in 
thofe who have treated of it, merely by 

confounding 
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confounding it with the accents of the uu 
pientSa which were quite different things* 
There U no fqbjei^ of antiquity which hm 
more pu^^Icd the literary worlds th^n th^l 
of the Greek accents s the marks of which 
have come down to us with their books^ 
but the ufe of them is utterly unknown^ 
This g^ve rife to a controvcrfy, which wa$ 
carried on for a great length of time, by 
fome of the mod learned mepi in different 
parts of Europe; but it ended, as nioft 
controveriies do, when people 2^t$ not ma- 
ilers of their fubjeft, without producing 
any thing fatisfaftory to the world^ upon 
that head. It was lately revived by a very 
learned gentleman in England, with 0,0 
better iu.cccfs; for whoever will take the 
pains of reading Dr. Fofter's Book upoji 

Accents, though he may fee ia it great 

marks of erudition, and deep reading, wiH 

fiod himfelf as much xa the d^rk, as he 

was 



r* 
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was before. Thefe finreral controverttftt 
have proved their oppqaents to be wrongt 
hat none have heen »hle to cfiabliih what 
Is right. And this aroTe fropi the facM 
caufe, which I have had occafion to men- 
tion before, that thefe men of letters were 
treating of a fabje£t which regarded (bundt» 
in which they were unfkilled/ Let me 
now tvjj without equal preteafioaa to lite«- 
rary merit, whether the greater attention 
which I have given to founds, will not 
enable me to clear away all the difficulties, 
^n whidi this intricate fubjedl has been 
]|iitherto involved. 

I have faid, that the chief reafbn of the 
confufion, which has appeared in the writ- 
ings of al} who have treated of that fubjed» 
i^, that xhpy did not fee the difference be- 
tween the uie of the ancient and modern 
accent. Together with the term, they 
have alfb adopted their definition ; whereas 
in reality thcv are tvrq things utterly dif- 
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tinjft. The ancient accents, confifted in 
the elevation; or depreffion of the voice : 
the Englifli accent, in the mere ftrefsof the 
voice, without any change^df note. Among- 
the Greeks, all fyllables were pronounced' 
either in a high, lovv, or middle note; or 
elfc ill/ a union of the hijgh and low by^ 
means pf the intermediate. The middle 
note, which'was exadlly at an equal diftance 
between thq high and the low, was that in 
which the tmaccented fyllables were pro- 
nounced. But every wprd had * one letter, 
if a monofyllable, or one fyflable, * if it 
confifted of more than one, diftinguifli- 
ed from^ the reft ; either by a note of the 
voice perceptibly higher than the middle 
note, which was called the acute accent; 
or by a note perceptibly and in ei:jual pro- 
portion lower than the piiddle one; which 
was called the grave accent ; or by a union 
of theacute and grave on onefyllable, which 
was done by, tjtic. voice paffing from the 
3 acute, 
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acute> dirough the middle note, in.conti^ 
nuity down t6 the grave, which was called 
the circqmflex. 

Now in pronouncing Engli(b words, it is 
true that one fyllable is always di^^iilguilhed 
from the reft, but it is not by any perccp* 
tible elevation or depreffion of the voice, 
any high or low note that it is done, but 
merely by dwelling longer upon it, or giving 
it a more forcible ftroke. When the ftrefs 
or accent is on the vowel, we dwell longer 
on that fyllable than the reft. As, in the 
words, glory, father, holy. When it is 
on the confonant, the voice, pafting rapidly 
over the vowel, gives a fmarter ftroke to the 
confonant, which diftinguiflies that fyllable 
from others; as, in the words, bat' tie, 
hab'it, bor'row. Thus we fee, that the 
whole difference between the ancients and 
us, lies in this ; that they diftinguifhed one 
iylJable from the reft by a ct)ang6 of note* 

upon 
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upon it t and we diftinguiih it equilly wellj 
urithout any change of note, by ftreft only* 
Toilluflrate this, let us fuppofe ^e fame 
ttiovemems beat upon the drum, and (bnnd-^ 
ed by the trumpet. Take^ for inftance, a 
facccffion of words, where the accent is oil ' 
every fecond fyllable, which forms an Iam- 
bic movement} the only way by which a 
drum (as it is incapable of any change of 
Dotes) can mark that movement, i$ by 
flriking afoft note firft, followed by one 
more forcible, and fo On in fucceffion. Let 
the fame movement be founded by the 
trumpet, in an alternation of high and low 
ftotes, and it will give a diftinft idea of the 
difference between the Englifh accent, afid 
thofe of the ancientSi 

The difficulty of conceiving the ufe of 
tfe« attcient accents, arifcs from our never 
baving heard any people fpeak, who had 
tafcen the pains to reduce their common 

mode 
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mo3» of Utcerafiiee, like fingihg, to at inttfi- 
cal pto^nioH i fbt, Atrdy there^h nothing 
i^ ^ tetore of thiagSi to prevent our mo- 
f^fyU^ tbt tnak/a* iMtes of the fpeakiug 
voicei t^ a (i«e ^^poitioni, tfl> mote AaA 
tboft df the fin^g toice. We knovr for 
«srt&ili» th«% the Gtcekt and Romans did 
ldi»d«hitt their i^nd languages in that 
fhiy, tilHl cattied the point toperfedion; 
though in this We do not find they were 
tvtr {b!H>wed by atty «ther people. Yet I 
thkk I fliaU he able to point out clearly to 
the tftoft common apprehen:gdn, what the 
i!de of accents was among the ancients, by^ 
to e^rample with which we are all ac-' 
quainted, I mean the ipeech of the inha- 
bitants of Korth Britain; with whom^ 
the three kinds of accents nTed by tbei 
X^reek^, are conTlantly employed in com* 
fiion difcourib, but in an irregular and di£> 
cordaM ftate. 

It 
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It is indeed the ufe of thefe . accents 
chiefly, which renders thfe Qorthern fpeech 
fo xiifagreeablc to the ear j.and yet it was to 
accents, or tones of the fame nature, that the 
Greek owed that delightful melody, which 
captivated the ears of all who heard it 
ipoken. The only difference isj that th^eie 
accents or tones, being left wholly to chance 
among the Scots, are void of proportioa, 
and difcordant ; whereas the Greek accents, 
being regulated with the utmofl pains and 
art^ by that nation of Orators, obtained a 
muiScal proportion, which delighted the 
car with accordant founds. But I am to 
ihew you, that the Scots have in conflant 
ufe, accents of the fame nature as thofe of 
thfe Greeks; that is, that every word they 
utter, has a fyllable diftinguiflied by an acute, 
grave, or. circumflex. The befl way to 
prove this,, and at the fame time to point 
out the difference between the Scotch and 

Englifh 
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l^nglifli acctnt^ will be^ io open a didionaryi 
sitid Itet a Scotchman who fpeaks no other 
dialed but that of has own country, pro- 
nounce any number of det&ch^d words^ fuch 
as, battles borrow^ habit ^ &c. The Scotch- 
man titters the firft fyllable, in a middle 
note, dwelling on the vowel; and the fe- 
cpnd^ with i^'fudden elevation of the voice^ 
anhd ihoit. As ba-tlS, bau-ro^ ha-bit. The 
£ngli{bmati u(tefs both fyllables without 
any perecptible change of tone, and in 
eqaal tiqfae; as bat'tle, bor'row, hab'it. 
Shew ia Scotchman any polyiyllable, with 
the (lref$;on the antepenultima, or laft iyl- 
iable but two^ and you will perceive a low 
or grave note on that fyllable, followed by 
a higher on the next, and ending in a very 
acute, or fuddenly elevated note ^^ as in the 
^ords political, phenomenon^ Shew him 
any diffyllable, with the firefs on the laft^ 
and you will perceive that he always ufes a 

I cir- 
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cireunfiex on the Uft vowel j thait ir^ he 
hegifts the ibimd of die towcI in « low 
note, and finUbes it in a high one. At 
in the words~bef Vre-rhdiYndr— bclVw^ 
They alfo ufe the circumflex on all mono«* 
^llables, except particles I fwh a$» pSfb*^ 
bdth~blll— ySs-*-fl6, Whereas on Englifli^ 
man never nfes more than one note, upon 
one vowel, and therefore is utterly unac-* 
quainted with the circnnaflex. Every word 
in ev^ dntence that a ScotchniMtn utters- 
has one of thefe accents belonging to it ; 
which has given rife to the term canting or 
chanting, applied to their pulpit elocution; 
fb difgufting to an Englifli ear, as being at 
once difcordant,* and quite oppofite to the 
genius of the Englifli tongue. The dif- 
cordance of this chant, atifes from tho 
abufe of thefe accents, which are fo far from 
being regulated, by the juft rules of the 
Greeks and Romans, that for the moft part 

they 
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they are quite oppofitc to tbcm. Thuf» 
among the ancients, the acute, or fai^ 
note, was generally placed upon the penuU 
tima or antepenultima, where the Scotf^ 
jdace the grave; and feldom on the laft 
fyllable, never among the Romans; Where* 
as every laft fyllable in the Scotch is acuted. 
In the circumflex, the ancients began with 
an acute, and ended with a grave; the 
Scots begin with a grave, and end with 
an acute. The general procefs of the an- 
cients was, from high to low ; that of the 
Scots, in an oppofite dire&ion, from low 
to bigH. Thus the^fentences of the Scotch 
always finifh with a high note, dire&ly op- 
podte toall principles of mufic, as well as 
fenfe ; fince Nature hcrfelf fecms to didlate 
a fall of the voice to mark that the fcnfc is 
cloied; as the fuftaining of it, points out 
that it is to be continued, according to the 
pra<Jtice of the Englifh. Thus, as the laws 
I 2 of 
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of the ancient accents, founded upon muficat 
principles! produced melody; thofe of the 
Scotch, which take an oppoiite diredion, 
can produce only difcord. Befide?, thefe ac- 
• cents of the Scotch have never been fettled 
by any rule of proportion. Their degrees of 
elevation and depreflion are different in dif- 
ferent (hires and towns, as alfo in the indi- 
viduals of the fame place. With fome, the 
diftance between high and low is much 
greater ; and the tranfitions from the one 
to the other, more fudden than with others: 
and they who ufe the more moderate pro- 
nunciation, fuch as the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, find their ears as much offended by 
the tones of the natives of Invernefs or 
Gla/gow, as an Englifliman is with thofe 
ufed at Edinburgh. Whereas the propor- 
tion between the ancient accents was fixed 
by a mufical fcale. Dionyfius of Halicar- 
naffus informs us, that' the acute and grave 
7 took 
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took in the compais of five notes ; confe- 
quently the acute was a fifth above the 
grave, and each of them a third from the 
middle note : the acute, a third above it, 
and the grave a third below it; and the 
circumflex, pafled from a fifth above, 
' through a third, to a fifth belowj fa that 
the diftinguiihed notes in fpeaking, were 
always thirds and fifths, and coniequently 
in a mufical proportion. 

If it be afked, how it was ppfiiblc that 
thefe nice proportions could be obferved in 
common difcourfe by a whole people; it 
may be anfwered that this was a matter 
not left to chance. When the pradlice of 
the beft orators of Greiete, had cftabliflied 
the proportion of th^fe accents, obfervation 
OP the pleafing efFefts which fuch propor- 
tion produced on the ear, gave rife to lh& 
rules of art ; and the children of all the 
betterclafs of people, were regularly taught 
I 3 thefq 
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tbefe proportions, at the fame time that 
they learned to r^ad^ by the fame matters 
who taught the art of finging, and playing 
upon muiical inftruments: for the ufe of 
t falfe accent, would have been an unpar«* 
donable fault, in any one who attempted to 
fpeak in public. This uniformity in the 
higher clafs, was eafily transferred, by imi* 
tation and cuftom, to thofe of an inferiouri 
order. And though pofiibly, they, who 
had not the benefit of fuch regular infrac- 
tion, might not be fo critically exa€t in the 
u(e of thofe accents, as they who had, yet 
the difference was but fmall ; and we are 
particularly aflbred, that in Athens, where 
aratory was at its higheft pitch, the utter-* 
ance of the loweft citizen was as corre^, 
and his ear as pure, as in thofe of the firft 
dafs. 

As the Englifh have but one accent, fb 
Aey have but one mark in writing te point 

it 
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it out} and thi$ mark id one of thofe nCei 
in Greek books^ as it is pretended, to point 
Oat their accents, though iii reality thejr 
are quite iofignificant. But as if there Were 
fome fatality, that every thing fhould con« 
tribute to puzde this fubjedt atnong tht 
learned, our cafualTy borrowing the mark 
of the acute accent from the Greeks has 
made them, by an aflbciation of ideas, con« 
fider every accented fyllable with us^ as 
elevated 9 or pronounced in a higher note 
than the teft. So that had the grave inftead 
of the acute been adopted to be our mark, 
they would^ upon the fame principle^ have 
confidered all thofe fyllables as deprefled, or 
uttered in a lower note than the reft. But 
had we luckily pitched upon fome mark of 
our own, which had no fimilitode to any 
of the Greek accents, there never would 
have been the lead queilion about high and 
lovv with regard to thofe fyllables, and the 
I 4 learned 
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ieacned would have fallen in of courfe witi^ 
the general idea, that of its only (narking 
the fyllable on which the ftrefs of the voic? 
is to be laidf For I think I may appeal tQ 
all my hearers, whether upon my difputc 
about the pronunciation of a wordy when 
|he queftion i$ ai)ced upon which iyllable 
the accent ought to be laid, as, adver'tife- 
ment or advertifement, con'cordancc or 
poncordance, it ever enters into their head?, 
that this qvieiliotl means, on which iyllabl^ 
the voice is to be raifed ; or whether they 
do not undetftand it to he, on which iyl* 
lable are we to lay the greateft ftrefs, Inr 
deed the very term iffelf the accent, ihews 
we have but oqe, for h^d we qipre thaft 
one, they muft be diftinguiflied by dif*^ 
fcrent names a? among the Gfreeks; and 
that onp, I have clearly (hewn to be a mo- 
notone, as before exemplified by the notes 
pf a drum. The adventitious fenfe annexed 

to 
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to the terqi from ladopting^thc ancient dcfi- 

mtioQ^^^S beet^ the chief caufe of the many; 

^rrpy^Sfand endlefs difputes upon^this fubr 

jca, But there have been alfo feveral other 

ipeaning?ranne3?ed to this word, which have 

ferv^fl ,to heighten the confufion. Some* 

time$ it is ufed in{lea4 of emphafis ; fome* 

tim^§ to e:^pref$ the dilFerent dialefks in 

prpopnciation ; and iboietinies thp peculiar 

tone pr Ijrogup pf different countries ; fuch 

- as, \hp Scotch, Iri(b, 91? Welch accent. But 

I ih^l alwaj5sxpnfin^ it, when Ipcaking of 

the Pngliih accent, to- its triie meaning, as 

fet ^rth in the definition, which I ihall 

hercfep^at. Ajcceiitis .a certain, ftrefs of 

the voice upon .a partieular letter of « lyl- 

lable whtph diftingui^iesit from the reft, 

and ^t the fapie time diftinguiflies the fyl- 

lablp i|fclf, to wl^ch- it belongs, from the 

gthcf s ifi a v^ord.^ 
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The only difference of our accent de* 
pends upon its feat^ which may be either 
upon a vowels or a confonant. Upon a 
vowel, as in the words gWry, father, hSly. 
Upon a conibnanty as in the words, hai'if, 
bor'row, ba/'tlc. When the accent i% on 
the vowel the iyllable is^ long, becaufe the 
accent is made by dwelling on the vowel 
a longer time than ufual. When it is on 
the cdnfonant, the fyllable is ihort; becaule 
the accent is made by pacing rapidly over 
the vowel and giving a fmart flroke of tht 
voice to the following confonant Thus 
the words, add^'hi^hH^ roJ^ cuV^ are all 
ihort, the voice paffing quickly over the 
vowel to the confonant; but for the con«- 
trary rcafon, the words, ilU Utd^ bide, rSadp 
Miy are longi the accent being on the 
vowels, on which the voice dwells fome 
time, before it takes in the found of the 
confonant. Obvious as this point is, it has 

whdly 
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wholly cfcapcd the obfcrvation of all our 
grammarians^ profodians, and compilers of 
dictionaries} who^ inftead of examining the 
peculiar genius of our tongue^ implicitly 
and pedantically followed the Greek me« 
thod, of always placing the accentual mark 
over the vowel. Now the reafbn of this 
pradHce among the Greeks was^ that as 
their accents confifted in change of notes» 
they could not be diftinitly expreffcd but 
' by the vowels 5 in uttering which, the paf. 
fage is entirely clear for the voice to iffue^ 
and not interrupted or flopped, as in the 
cafe of pronouncing the confbnants. But 
cur accent being of another nature, can juft 
as well be placed on a confbnant as a vowel* 
By this method of marking the accented 
fyllable, our compilers of didlfonaries, vo- 
cabularies, and fpelling books, muft miflead 
provincials and foreigners, in the pronun- 
ciation of perhaps one half of the words in 

our 
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our language. For inftance, if they fliould 
look for the word, endeavour 5 finding the 
accent over the vowel e^ they will of courfe 
Jfound it cndea-vour. In the fame manner 
de(fic2A^ will be called ^/-dicate, precip'itat? 
precx-pitate, phepom'enon pheno-menon, 
^nd fo on through all words of the fame 
Jcind. And in fad, we find the Scots cjo 
pronounce all fuch words in that manner ; 
por do they ever lay the accent upon the 
confonant in any word in the whole lan;^ 
guagej ip whiph, the diverfity of their pro- 
nunciation from that of the people of Engr 
|and> chiefly confifts. It is a, pity that our 
compilers of didtionaries (hould have fallen 
into fo grofs an errour, as the marking of 
the accents in the right way, would have 
afl?orded one of the moft general and certain 
guides to true pronunciation that is to be 
found with refpedt to our tongue ; as it is 
^n unerring rule throughout the whole^ 

without 
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without a fingle exception, that whenever 

the accent is on the confonant, the preced* 

ing vowel has always its BrA fhort found; 

as fct forth in the fcheme of vowels, and 

lit 
exemplified in the words, iat^ bet^ fit^ 

II 
not^ cub. And indeed as accent is the chief 

clue we have to the whole pronunciation 
of our tongue, while its nature vvas mifun- 
derftood, and its ufe perverted, it was im- 
poflible that provincials and foreigners 
could ever attain it ; and accordingly the 
difficulty of fpeaking Englifh properly, has 
.been found infurmountable to .all, except 
the well-educated natives. To fuch I have 
but one rule to lay down with refpedl to 
the ufe of accent; which is, that they 
fliould. always take care to lay it upon the 
fame letter of the fyllable in reading, as 
they are accuftomed to do in common dif- 
courfe, and never to lay any ftrefs upon any 
other fyllable. For there are few who ei- 
ther 
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tber read aloud, or fpeak in public, that do 
not tranigrefs this law of accent, hy dwdl« 
ing equally upon different fyllables in the 
iSune word ; fuch as^ fdr-tune, nature, in « 
cr6achnient', con*jcc^-turc, p4tien'cc, 8cc^ 
But this is not uttering words but iyllable«, 
which with us are always tied together by 
an accent ; as, fortune, nature, encr6ach« 
snent, conjec'ture, patience. Any habit of 
this fort,^ gives an unnatural conflrained air 
to ipeech, and (hould therefore be carefully 
avoided by all who deliver themielves in 
public. 

Having done with words I ihall now 
proceed to confider fentences; the moft im- 
portant article in which, is that of em-» 
phaiis. 

* * Emphafis, difcharges in fentences, 

* the fame kind of office, that accent does 

• in words* As accent is the link which 

f Lofiuce 4th on Elocutioa. 

« ties 
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' ties fyUables. tDgether» tod forms theoi 
^ into words; 6> eraphafis unites words to« 
^getWt and forms them into feotences^ 
^ or membert of lenteoces. As accent dig- 
^ nifies the fyllable on which it is laid, and 
^ makes it more diftinguiihed by die ear 

* thim the refti fo emphafis ennobles the 
^ word to which it belongs^ and prdents it 

* 1a a ftronger light to the underilandiog. 
' Accent is the mark vAdch difiioguiihes 
^ words from each other, as iimple types 
tof our tdeas^ without reference to the 

* mutual rdaticm in which they ftand to 
^ each other. Emphafis is the mark which 

* points out their fewral degrees of Tela- 
^ tioaibip» in their various combinations) 

* and the rank which they hold in the 
^miqd. Were there no accents, words 

* would be refolved into their original iyl- 
^ labks : Were there no emphafis, fen- 
|[ tenccts would be refolded into their origi- 

6 ^ «nal 
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• nal words j and, in this cafe, the licardr 
.* muft he at the pains himfelf, firft, of 
•making out the words^ and afterWards' 
•their nicaning. Whereas, by tKe ufe of 
•accent and emphafis,' words, arid their' 
« meaning, being pointed- but by certain' 
« marks, at the fame time they arc uttered^ 

• the hearer has all trouble faved, but that * 

• of liftening ; and can accompany the 

• fpeaker at the fame pace that he goes, 

• with as clear a comprehenfion of themat- 

• ter offered to his confideratiori, as the' 

• Ipeaker himfelf has, if he dclivew -hina- 

•feifweii; . •- ; 

From this account it might appear, that 
emphafis is only a more forcibltf: accent 
than ordinary laid upon the* word to Avhich * 
it belongs, and that it is exadly of the faitte' 
nature, differing only in degred oi" force;' 
an ojpinion, which, to the great prejudice' 
of elocution, has too generally prevailed,* 

' But 
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But there is an abfolute and conftitutional 
difference, between accent and emphafiSy 
as certaiply there ought to be, which con- 
£(ls in this; that every emphatic fyllable^ 
befides a greater Arefs, is marked alfo by a 
change of note in the voice. To flicw the 
neceffity of this, we need only obferve* 
that the mind, in communicating its ideas, 
is in a continual ilate of adivity, emotion^ 
or agitation, from the diiffcrcnt effecfls 
which thofe ideas produce on the mind of 
the ipeakcr.. Now, as the end of fuch 
communication is not merely to^ lay open 
the ideas, but alfo all the different feelings 
which^ they excite in him who utters them, 
there mufl: be fome other marks, . befidc 
words, to manifeft thefe ; as words uttere4 
in a monotonous ftate, can only reprefcnt 
a fimilar ftate of mind, perfeftly free from 
all adivity or emotion. As the commu- 
nication of thefe internal feelings was a 

K ^ matter 
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matter of much more confequence in our 
ibcial intercourfe, than the mere convey- 
iog of ideas ; £> the Author of our being 
did not leave the invention of this lan- 
guage^ as in the other cafe, to man» but 
ftamped it himfelf upon our nature^ in the 
fame manner as he has done with regard 
to the reft of the animal world, who all 
exprefs their various feelings, by various 
tones. Only our% from thefuperiour rank 
that we hold, is infinitely more compre- 
heniive ; as there is not an a£t of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of 
the heart, which have not their peculiar 
tone, or note of the voice, by which they 
arc to be expreflcd, all fuited in the exadeft 
proportion, to ihe feveral degrees of inter- 
nal feeling. It Is in the proper ufc of thefe 
tones chiefly that the life,- fpirit, grace, 
and harmony of delivery confift; and the 
reafon that this is a talent fo rarely to be 
I found. 
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(band, is^ that almoft all the nations of the 
world have loft fight of this language of 
nature, and- iubftituted fantaftical and arti- 
ficial notes in its room. As this is a fub- 
jed which has been involved in much ob- 
icuritjE, I fiiall endeavour to iUluftrate the 
whole,, by examining, the difierent modes 
which have been adopted by different na« 
tkuiSs with regard to that part of language, 
whkh confifis in the various tones or notes 
accompanying ipeecb« 

Languages may be divided into two 
^kfles, r aceentual,' and emphatical. The 
aQcentualare thofe, in which various notes, 
or inflexioBS of the voice, are affixed to 
word$> either in their feparate ftate,' or 
when tinited in fentences, without any. re^ 
gard to . their meaning. The emphatical 
^re thofe, in which all the various iptotes 
and changes of the voice, are wholly regu<- 
lated by the meaning of the words^ and 
K 2 the 
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the fentiments which they contain. The 
accentual may again be fubdivided into two 
claflcs. The one, where thofe variations 
of voice, or accents are wholly left to 
chance, without rule, without order, with- 
out proportion. The other, where the 
accents are fixed by certain rules, and their 
due relative proportions fettled by ^ kind of 
mufical fcale. Of the former fort are al- 
moft all the languages fpoken by the diffe- 
rent nations of the world, who have left the 
mode of utterance to chance and cuftom^ 
and never thought of reducing fpeaking to 
an art. Of the latter, we kndw only of 
two inftances fince the creation of the 
worlds and thofe are the languages of old 
Greece and Rome. But to one of thefe 
three forts, may all the languages (poken 
upon earth be referred. In order to throw 
a clearer light upon this fubjedl, it will be 
neceflary to trace thefe three different 

modes 



I 
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I 

inocles of utterance to their fource. And 
firft with regard to that which is certainly 
the mod ancient^ I mean the emphaticaL 

In the beginning, barbarous nations have 
Nature only for their guide, in their fpeech, 
as well as in every thing elfc. With them, 
therefore, all changes of the voice, and the 
different notes and inflexions ufed in utter- 
ing their thoughts, were the refult of the 
a<^s and emotions of the mind, .to each of 
which Nature herfelf has affigned its pecu- 
liar note. In this flate the people all /peak 
the emphatic language, and the variety of 
founds, of courfe, refult from the nature 
of the fentiments which they exprefs. , In 
a calm ftate of mind, the notes of the voice, 
in unifon to that ftate are little varied, and 
the words are uttered nearly in a monotone. 
When the mind is agitated by pafiion, or 
under any emotion whatfoever, the tones 
f xpreffive of fuch paflion or emotion, fpon- 
K 3 taneoufly 
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taneoufly break forth, being unerring figns 
fixed to fuch internal feelings by the hand of - 
Nature, common to all men, and uniyer-* 
fally intelligible, in the fame manner as the 
founds and cries uttered by the feveral 
tribes of animals. When they emerge out 
of barbarifoi, in proportion as they grow 
civilized, their language will partake of the 
changes made . in their manners, gnd \>Cj 
come confon^nt to them. But as in (he 
progrefs towards improvement, the facul* 
ties of the mind by oq means keep pape tch 
gether, thofc of the fancy fijr outftripping 
the flow mgrch of the ^otel^^jft ; the firft 
changes will rather be fantaftipal^ ljh;ip ra- 
tional, being produced by caprice^ no^ 
judgment. Thefe men having obferved iv\ 
their natural fpeech, that a variety of Qote« 
from an animated mind, afforded more 
pleafixre to the ear, than the mtonotony of 
pne in a tranquil ftate, will begin to intro- 
duce 
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duce a variety of notes into all fentences 
alike, whether expreffive of emotion or not. 
But not having the wifHom of Nature to 
guide them, in fuiting each tone to its fub- 
je<a, both in kind and degree, they will 
be wholly uhexpreflive ; and not haying 
the art of meafuring founds^ they will be 
void of proportion, and difcordant. Thus 
the whole mafs of their fpeech becomes 
infedted by thefe artificial^ unmeaning 
founds, and their utterance (hocks every 
ear that is not inured to it. As thefe founds 
are wholly fantaflical, having no foundation 
in nature or reafon, they will be found alto- 
gether different from each other in diffe- 
rent places. From this principle we may 
trace that great diverfity of tones or brogues, 
which infedts the fpeech of the different 
nations of the world j and not only fo, but 
of the different provinces of the fame na- 
%lon^ fpcaking one common language, 
K 4 . Amongft 
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Amongft us, not only the Scots, Wclfli, 
?ind Irifh, have their different brogues, but 
almoft every county in England has oqe 
peculiar to itfelf : and that they are all dis- 
agreeable or abfurd, is evident from this,, 
that though each by cuftom is reconciled tp 
Jiis Qwn, he is either diigufte4 with, qt 
laughs at the others. Thefc all take their 
rife fron^ a natural principle in man, a 
love of variety j but wl^ere this principle 
ads only as a blind inftindt, nothing or- 
derly can be expedled from it. 

Let us fuppofe then fuch a nation, after 
having introduced thofe fentential tones, 
jfhould cpnfider them as ornamental, and 
^efirous to embellifh their language ftill 
more, fhould think the heft way of doing 
it would be that of multiplying founds of 
this fort, by affixing one to each word; we 
jfhall find here a natural and eafy progreft- 
frppi fentential to verljal accents. But ftiU 
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this is a farther deviation from Nature; 
and fvicb multiplication of unmeaning; 
ibunds, not only deprives ipeech of that 
clearnefs and energy whiph it had^ when 
there was never any change of note in the 
voipc, pxcept what was the rcfult of mean- 
ing or fentiment j but if thefe notes (hould 
be void of all relative proportion to each 
pther, the language will, according to the 
^reatnefs of their number^ be ftill more 
tiifcordant, and confe(^uently more difagree- 
^ble to an unprejudiced ear, of which I 
have before given an example in the intona- 
tion of the Scotch/ which exadlly corre- 
fponds to the date now defcribed. Here 
wc have the origin of verbal accents in their 
irregular ft ate; which wc have good reafon 
to believe prevailed for a long time in 
Greece^ in the fame manner as at prefent 
|p Scotland. Let us now endeavour' to 

• trace 
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trace tlic caiifts which jprobably rcdiiiced 
Ithcio to a ft ate of order and regularity. 

Suppofing» in fuch a nation, the verbal 
accents to have been fo incorporated with 
the ifpeech, in a long fucceilion of time, as 
to bccbaie ihfeparable from it, there is 
ho way of rendering fuch a tongue agree- 
able to the ear, but that of reforming the 
irregularity of thofe accents, afcertaiiiing 
their nun)ber» and reducing them to a ma- 
j0cal icale. But what motive can there be, 
to attempt fucn a change amongft a people 
utterly blind to any imperfe^ion in their 
,ipeech ? or what means can be employed, 
to overthrow the power of Cuftom, in an 
article where, his fway i^ thp mofl uncon- 
trolled ? Such a reformatioi} would indeed 
baffle all the plans that the invention of 
man could form } and, can only be produced, 
)>y a chain of neceCary caufesj »^ing in a 
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long fucceiBon. In the firft place the na^ 
tion muft be free, an4 all public affairs mai- 
naged by fpeech^ in public debates. When 
that is found to be the only road to power, 
all men defirous of obtaining it, will not 
fail to take all poilible pains to cultivate the 
powers of elocution. The firft efforts of 
oratory, will be exerted about the mod eC^ 
iential objects, and to convince the under* 
Handing, and move the pafilons, will for a 
long time be the chief end of its labour. 
Jn procefs of time, men of inferiour talents 
will try to fucceed by different oceans. 
They will try to balance fuperiour ftrength 
of undcrftanding, by fuperiour grace* They 
will employ all their art, to pleafe the ear, 
an4 captivate the fancy. They will har- 
monize their delivery, by well proportioned 
tones. The people, whofc relifli for fen- 
fual gratification, is much quicker, than for 
^hat of the inteljedqal I^ind, will liften to 

thepi 
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them with delight- The plain nervous ora- 
tor, will no longer gain attention ; confi?- 
quently will no longer have it in his power 
to perfuade. What muft he do in this cafe ? 
He alfo muft endeavour to acquire thofe or- 
namental parts of oratory, or hope no more 
to appear in public with fuccefs. Thus we 
find all who have talents for elocution, ne- 
ceflarily engaged in the tafk of harmoniz- 
ing their fpeech. The accents will of 
courfe, by repeated experiments, be at 
length reduced to a mufical proportion, as 
the fureft means of delighting the ear. 
Thcfe proportions will at firft, like mufic, 
be caught only by the ear; but as that 
grows more refined, and the ardour for the 
oratorial art increafes, they will, like mufic, 
be reduced to rule, and methodically taught. 
In a nation, whofe common fpeech is thus 
rendered mufical, mufic itfelf will make a 
proportional progreis. The matters in that 
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arty will eftablifh the ufe of accents upon 
invariable principles^ and teach the art of 
regulating the fpeaking, as they do that of 
the finging voice. All who are defirous of 
opening the way to hono^ir and preferment 
to their children, will not fail to have them 
fo inflrudedy whilft the ear is uncorrupt, 
and the organs of fpeech flexible. Thus 
all public ipeakersy will become uniform 
in their ufe of accents ; and their auditors 
accuflomcd to this uniformity, will of courfc 
catch it : and thus, a muiical fpeech, will^ 
in time, fpread through a whole people, 
and uniformly prevail, amongfl all ranks 
and claflcs of men. This progrefs of the 
regular accentual language to its perfcdlion, 
is not deduced merely from fpeculation ; 
but, were there occafion for it, might be 
fhewn by very convincing arguments, to 
have been the real hiflory of the advance- 

nient 
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ment of the Greek^i from its moft cude, to 
its moft refined ftate. 

X ihstll now endeavour in the fame man** 
ner» to trace the progrcfs of the other mode 
of ipeech^ which I called the Emphatical. 

I have faid that the emphatical langpage, 
was that which was originally, fpoken, in 
all barbarous countries, as the mode of nt* 
tering our fentimeots dictated by. Nature 
herfelf. I have (hewn the caufe of thefirft 
deviatipns.from this mode^ to be a love of 
variety, which is alfb a natural principle in 
in^n.' I have pointed out the ill e^ed:s of 
this variety, when not regulated by juft laws 
of proportion. I have (hewn by what 
means^ fuch. a proportion, was introduced, 
and how amufical fpeech, became the ver- 
nacular ori0 of a wJbole people. Of the 
accentual fp?ech, I have mentioned two 
kinds; onfi, verbal, the other, fcAtcntiak 

In 
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In th^ fprmcr, every word had its accent 5 
in the l^tlCTt acccqts ff U upqji certain wprds, 
only s^& they happwfidj tq be pla9ed in the 
i^ptence. The natur^ofthe^ verbal accents, 
both in their irregular^and-r^ular jK:ate^ h^ 
been fufikiqitly exp^ned. I|.now. renpi^^ 
to examine thpfe of the. fentential i^d« 

The only nations qf antiquity that wq 
](;qpw of, who ufed verbal accejo^, \ifiere 
th^rOree^f and Rooiansf, Th?, qnl|y 1x107 
dem one are the Scots ; unlefs the C^^lejG¥ 
alfb be^an except^on« All otb^r. na^i9nS| as 
far as we can ju<^e^ bav^e ifallen i^ ^th^ 
floods of ienten.tial aipcen^, Sen^n^l ac* 
cepts Lhaye already expl^ned to bp, cettai^ 
etevjat^QC^^ apd d^pxelfion^ of the voice, 
whiph £al|i at random, upon, wprds^ accprdr 
ijog as they happen^ to bp placed at the bcj^ 
ginning, roijidle, or end of fentenccs, an4 
which ajcufed in all fentcnpes alike. Such 
ibrt.of acccntiSi, it is. evident, can haye.no 

con- 
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connexion with meaning; and not being 
adjufted to each other by any rule of pro- 
portion, cannot flatter the ear i confequently 
they can neither be ufeful, nor ornamental 
in (peech. That accents of this fort arc 
wholly arbitrafTy and fantaftical, I have al- 
ready fhcwn, not only from the example of 
diflfcrcnt nations, ufing thofe of different 
kinds, but that of the inhabitants of the 
feveral provinces and counties of the fame 
kingdom. 

It is Only by a reformation of this abufe, 
that the emphatical language, or that of 
Nature, can be reftored; and when reftored, 
it is by pains and culture alone, that this 
language of Nature can be brought to the 
higheft degree of perfeftion, of which the 
human fpeech is capable. Great advances 
have been made towards this, by the polite 
well-educated natives of England; and to 
point out the means ef cflfeaing the reft, is, 

the 
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the main end I have in view in delivering 
this couffe. 

It is certain that the few natives of Eng- 
land who fpeak their language corredtlyt 
are entirely free from all tone, arifing from 
fentential accents ; and ufe no change of 
notes in common diicourfe^ hut what re«- 
fults from the meaning or fentiments. This 
was probahly eiFeded^ without any formed 
defign on the part of men^ in the following 
manner. We Icnow that not only in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, the natives of 
each ufe a different intonation, as well as 
pronunciation, in uttering Englifh ; but 
likewlfe in the feveral counties of England 
itfelf. In former days, therefore, we arc 
to fuppofe that the nobility and gentry, re- 
fiding chiefly in the country, partook each 
of the dialed; of the place where they lived; 
and when the iplendour of a court, bufinefs 
of parliament, and other affairs, drew them 

L to 
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to the capital^ they brought with them eacb^ 
their feveral brogues or modes of intoha«» 
tion. Such a variety of dialects will not 
long be fuffered in a feat of p6litenefs; and 
the eftablifiiment of a uniformity of i^ech» 
as well as manners, will gradually take 
place. The difagreeablenefs of tones, in all 
the different diale^ls^ to ears unaccuftomed 
to them, will make them rejedl all alike. 
This will tteceflarily end in the reftoration 
of the true natural mode of fpeech, I mean 
that of the emphatic kind, in which, no 
changes of note in the voice will be ufed, 
but what refult from meaning and ienti*» 
ihent. There will be no other difference 
between this mode of fpeech) and that ufed 
' by people in a ftatc of barbarifm, than what 
will naturally flow from more polifhed man- 
ners. The boiftcrous loudnefs of the founds, 
will be foftcned down, and rendered more 
temperate ; and the harihnefs of the notes^ 

fmoothed 
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titibothed by proportions more agteeable to 
the eah But dill this mode of fpeech will 
extend no farther than the Influence of the 
court can reach, and will be confined to 
people in polite Ufe. The provinces and 
coiiotiei will ftill retain their own dialeds. 
Nay» in the very metropolis itfelf^ there ttiay 
be two different modes of fpeech edablifh- 
ed^ 0A9^ a the court-end of the town ; the 
other^ in the cityi And in fa£t we find 
this to be the cafe both in France and Eng- 
land^ The reafbn that this true mode of 
. utterance has hitherto been circumfcribed 
in fach narrow bounds and confined chiefly 
to common dtfcourfe, even among thofe 
who are in poileflion of it ; without having 
fliade its way yet into all the rarious 
branches of puUic delivery, which the na^- 
ture of our conftitution requires, and where 
it would be of the greateft benefit, fhall 
hereafter be fhcwn. At the fame time in- 
L a fallible 
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fallible means will be pointed out, whereby 
it may be univerfally diflFufed through all 
ranks of people, in whatever part of the 
globe Englifli fliall be taught, according 
to the propofed method. 

Having explained at large^ the nature of 
the two kinds of language, as diftinguifbed 
into accentual, and emphatical ; it may bev 
a matter of curiofity, to examine which of 
the two, upon a fair comparifon, merits 
the preference ? Though the difcuffion of 
this point may be confidered as of little ufe, 
farther than fpeculation, yet if it leads us 
to a difcovery, that the mode of utterance 
which has fallen to our (hare, is in its own 
nature fuperiour to that of the ancients, it 
taay induce us, to take pains, to carry it to 
perfedion, and obtain that fuperiority over 
them, to which we are thus entitled. In 
comparing them, let us fuppofe them both 
in a ftate of perfection. The accentual, cer- 
.6 tainly^ 
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tainly, was among the ancients : the em* 
phatical, through want of attention, never 
has been fo, amongft us. But as the for- 
mer has been wholly loft to us, the com- 
parifon can never be brought to the teft 
of experiment ; and therefore we are re* 
duced to the neceffity of confidcring the 
point only hypothctically. 

In order to judge which kind of language 
is beft, we muft firft confider what are the 
ends, which ought to be propofed, in all 
attempts to bring language to perfedion. 
Th^y are two ; one for ufe, the other for 
pleafure. To attain the ufeful end, it is 
neceflary to be able to communicate, all that 
pafTes in the mind of one man, to others. 
To attain the pleafurable end, that this 
fhould be done in fuch a way, as to delight 
and flatter the ear. The former, is the ef- 
fential, the latter, the ornamental part of 
difcourfe. All that paiTes in the mind of 
L 3 man 
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man may be reduced to two clafles, which 
I (hall call, Ideas, and Emotion;. By |de4«, 
I meani all thoughts which rife, apd paft 
in fuccefliont in the mind Qf man : by 
(^motions, s^Il exertions of the mind^ tti arr 
ranging, combining, and feparatingits ideas; 
lis well as all the ^ffe<As produced on th^ 
mind itfclf, by thofe ideas, from the more 
violent agitation of the paflions, to the 
calmer feelings, produced by the operations 
of the intelled and fancy. In (hort, thought 
is the objed of the one ; internal feeling of 
the other. That which ferves to exprefs 
the former, I call the language of ideas j 
^nd the latter, the language of emotions. 
Words, are the figns of the one -, tones, o( 
the other. Without the ufc of thefe two 
. ^rts of language, it is impoHible to qom^ 
piunicate, through the ear, all that pafles 
in the mind of man. ^ut there Is an tikf^y 
^iftl diffJfren^e between th^ two, which met 

5 fm 
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rit8 our utmofl: atteotioD* The language of 
idea$ i$ wholly arbitrary; that is, words^ 
which are the figns of our ideas, have no 
natural connexion with thera^ but depend 
purely upon convention, in the different 
focielies of men, where they are employed j 
which is fufficicntly proved, by the diver- 
fity of languages fpoken by the different 
nations of the world. But it is not fb with 
regard to the language of emotions. Na- 
ture herfelf has taken care to frame that for 
ithc ufe of man ; having annexed to every 
ad:, and feeling of the mind, its peculiar 
tone, which fpontaneoufly breaks forth, 
and excites in the minds of others, tuned 
invariably by the hand of Nature in unifon. 
to thofe notes> analogous emotions. When^ 
ever therefore man interferes, by fubftitut* 
mg any other notes, in the room of thoie, 
which Nature has annexed to the a£ts and 
feelings of the mind, fb far the language of 
L 4 emotions 
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emotions is corrupted, and fails of its end. 
For the chords of the human heart, thus 
tuned in unifon to the natural notes only, 
will never vibrate in correfpondence to thofe 
of the artificial kind. Thefe artificial note; 
are at heft infignificant ; when not regulated 
by certain rules of proportion, as in the 
irregular accentual, they are difcordant to 
the ear, and deform utterance ; and when 
reduced to the niceft mufical proportion, as 
in the regular accentual, the utmoft efFedk 
they can produce, is, to delight the ear, 
and amufe the fancy. But whether this 
be not purchafing a fenfual, or fantaftic gra- 
tification, at too dear a rate, by facrificing 
to it that endlefs variety of notes, annexed 
by Nature to that endlefs variety of thoughts 
and emotions, may juftly bwr a difputc. 
And however high my idea of the ancient 
orators may be, and whatever powerful cf- 
fed^s may have bc?n produced by their 

mode 
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mode of delivery, I canijot help thinking 
that with the fame /kill and ability in all 
the other branches of oratory, they would 
have produced effeSs ftill more powerful, 
had they delivered thcqafelye? in a language 
ponftituted like ours, the language of Na^ 
ture, unfpphifticatfd by Art. This may 
be illuftrated by an ipflanqe of a fimilar 
kind i for I believe it will be allowed, that 
the fined opera, with all the charms and 
expreffion of mufic, and performed in the 
Jjeft manner poffible, however it may de^ 
light the ear, and captivate the fancy, will 
pot make an equal impredion on the mind^ 
or move the paffions to fo high a degree, as 
^ well-adted tragedy delivered with all the 
energy pf emphatic fpeech* 

From f his account of emphafis, the pro- 
per ufe of it inr residing, is clearly pointed 
put ; and is to be acquired by a due degree 
of attention and pradicc* Every one who 

under- 
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nnderftands what he reads, cannot fail of 
finding out each emphatic word; and his 
bufinefs then is to mark it properly, not by 
ftrefs only, as in the accented (yllables, but 
by a change of note, fuited to the matter, 
which conftitutes the eflcnce of emphafis. 
If it be afked how the proper change of 
note is always to be hit upon, my anfwer 
is, that he muft not only underftand, but 
feel the fentirpcnts of the author; as all in- 
ternal feeling muft be expreflfed by notes, 
which is the language of emotions; not 
words, the language of ideas. And if he 
enters into the fpirit of the author's fenti- 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his 
words, he will not fail to deliver the Words 
in properly varied tones: For there are few 
people who fpeak Englifli without a pro- 
Vincial tone, that have not the moft accu- 
rate ufe of emphafis, when they utter their 
ftntiments in common diicourfe; and the 

reafoa 
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reafhn thtt they have'not the fame ufe of it, 
iti reading aloud tht fentiments of others^ 
Is owing to the very defedlive atid erronei;. 
oas method) in which the art of reading is 
taught s whetaeby all the various^ nators^, 
expT9&vc tones of ipeech, are fupprefled, 
find a few artificial unmeaning, reading 
notes are fubftituted in their roomi which 
will be m^de more clear when I cotne to 
treat of flops, . 

There is no article, in which more fre* 
quent miftakes are committed^ thatt in this 
important one of empbaiis, both with re- 
gard to flrefs and tone. The chief reaibn, 
of this generd abufe of emphafis, feems to 
be, that children, are taught to read ien- 
tencesj which they do not underhand ; and 
us it is impoffible to lay the emphafis right, 
without perfedly comprehending the mean- 
ing, of whatL one reads, they get a habit 
<:i£her of reading in a monotone, or if they 

attempt 
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attempt to diftinguifh one word from the 
rcA, a$ the emphafis falls at random, the 
fenfe is ufually pervertedj or changed into 
nonfenfc.. The way to prevent this, is, 
lo put no book into their hands, which is 
not fuited to their (lender capacities; and 
to take care that they never read any thifig 
whofe meaning they do not fully compre^n 
hend. The heft way, indeed, of furnifh- 
ing theip with lefTons for a long time^ 
would be to take down their common prat- 
tlcj and make them read it; juft as they 
'^eak it; only correSing any bad habits 
they may have acquired in their utterance. 
Thus they will early be initiated into the 
. praifticc of confidcring reading to be no- 
thing more than fpcaking at fight, by the 
afliftance of letters ; in the fame manner as 
finging at fight is performed in mufic, by 
the help of notes. And as it is certain that 
Nature, if left to herfclf, dircds every one 
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in the right ufe of emphafis, when they 
utter their own immediate ientiments, the/ 
will have the fame unerring rule to guide 
them after they have been written down ; 
and in procefs of time, by condant prac- 
tice in this way, they will be able to deli- 
ver the fentiments of others^ from books^ 
in the fame manner. This will be found 
the beft method, not only of giving them a 
juft and natural delivery in reading, but alfo 
of enfuring it to them when they come 
afterwards to fpeak in public. 

With regard to perlbns more advanced in 
life^ who have contracted a habit of ne* 
gle<fting» or mifemploying emphalis in 
reading, the heft way to remedy this will 
be, to dedicate. a certain portion of time 
every day to reading aloud fome pafTages 
from books, written in an eafy, familiar 
fiyle; and) at every fentence, let them afk 

them- 
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themfelves .this, qudftlon^* Hmt (hoold I 
qtter this^ were I (peskug ic as my own 
immeditte fentirnents? in that cafe, -oti 
what words 0iould I lay the emphais, and 
with what change of notes in the voice ? 
Though at firft they may find, that their 
former habit will coanteraft their endea- 
Tours in this new way, yet, by pcrfeve- 
rance, they will not fail of fuccefs ; par- 
ticularly if they will get each fentence by 
heart, for fome time, and revolve it in their 
minds with that view; without looking at 
the book. Nor (hould they be difeouraged 
by frequent di&ppointments in their firft 
atten^ptSy but repeat the fame * Sentence 
over and over, tiH they have fatisfied them- 
felves. For it is not the quantity that they 
read, which is to be regarded in .this cafe, 
but the right manner of doing it ; and 
when they (hall have maftered that in ifome . 

inftances. 
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inftances, they will afterwards make a 
rapid progrefs, towards accomplifhing it 
in alL 

The next article to be confidered is that 
of paufcs or ftops. 
, Nothing has contributed {o much, and 
fo univerfally, to the corruption of deli* 
very, as the bad ufe which has been made 
of the modern art of punftuation, by in- 
troducing artificial tones into all fentences, 
to the exclufion of the natural; for the 
teachers of the art of reading, in order to 
diftinguifh, with greater accuracy, the ftops 
from each other in utterance, annexed to 
them different notes of the voice, as 
well as different portions of time. Thofe 
which marked an incomplete fenfe, had an 
elevated note of the voice joined to them ; 
thofe which marked a complete fenfe, a 
deprefTcd, or low note. This uniform ele- 
vation and deprefHon of the voice, in all 

fentences 
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ientences alike^ produced a iiew kind of 
tone, which may be termed the reading 
brogue, with which all who learned to 
read, even fuch as were free from every 
other kind, became infedted. I have often 
tried an experiment, to (hew the great dif- 
ference between thefc two modes of utter- 
ance; the natural^ and artiiicial; which 
was, that when I found a peribn of viva- 
city, delivering his fcntiments with energy, 
and of courfe with all that variety of tones 
which Nature furnifhcs, I have taken occa- 
fion to put fomething into his hand to read, 
as relative to the topic of convcrfation ; and 
it was furprifing to fee, what an immediate 
change there was in his delivery, from the 
moment he began to read. A different 
pitch of voice took place of his natural one, 
and a tedious uniformity of cadence fuc- 
ceieded to a fpirited variety ; infomuch, that 
a blind man in company, would hardly 

conceive, 
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^ntietftei that the perfop who rmd» wa» 

the fame with him who hod been juft 

ipeaking. Nor is this brogue confined to 

nadiog only^ but in general has made its 

way into all the feveral branches of pub- 

lie /peaking: And this, from an obvious 

caufe. fioys are accuftomed to repeat their 

kflbnsi declamations, &c in the fame man* 

ner as they read. This mode is not only 

confirmed in diem by habit, but they ac« 

quire a prediledion for itJ They confider 

this ^>ecies of delivery, which they iiave 

been taught, as far fuperiour to that kind, 

which comes of courfe,^ without any pains, 

Sfid therefore judge it the moft proper to 

be ofed on all public occafions. Thus ba» 

this unnatural mode of utterance (pread 

itfelf in the fenate-houfe, the pulpit, the 

barn the ftpge, and every place where pub* 

He declamation is ufed; inibmuch that 

the inftaoces of a juft and natural eloco^ 

M tiM 
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don ai»e vfcry rate : tht wint pf wbSeh fir 
moft ibniQUy, tod genttratfy felt in our 
diurclics. 

Oar iieighbcmfs, tisfe Ffcnch, *are not 
Altogetficf in the feme prcdicaftiint with 
lis, Vkrith regard to this article, though it is 
ftill in a very itoperfca ftafe among them. 
For though t&ey hiiVe been tmplbyed Aear 
acenttiry in. regulating and refn^g thtii" 
tongiie^ ftill it is, is x^itfa u^ llid wvitton, 
noiitfac fpokth lahgiiige, "^tiifch. has boeo^ 
the chief objed of their attemioo« There 
li one article of ipeech loileed, which they 
have thoroughly afcejrtained> and reduced 
to rv^; I mean {ironunciittiom But as to 
^. art of de}iygty> it biB niver £a ttmch 
is been thought of among them ; and aO 
thtir treitiles of rhtteric and 0r»t0ry, baVCj^ 
for their 6bjo£i» like ours^ not if^ech, but 
only cbmpofition. in writings Th6 i^t of 
Kftdihg; as* taught thefe, difefg-^^m pitr'^ 
r.:J I/. in 



ptbik dbcotida and ont's } m which th^ 
lietfMiaiy ham z gidat fbperioritir oV«# U8» 
'Pb^ anitde I ia«aii i« tbh j they liavf laid 
it ^OifNi «8 a; maxim, that- c^iMfea are to 
liB tai^t to Jread in a poiih& qxNiotoites 
ud ;t^ iaonotMb k etwr afteir t^id by 
tlttm In leading wirfks of all firto» whc* 
liMT in poetry or prc^ } aod, frpm. caftomi 
is cfiafidemed 1^ tht French) as the only 
joft maaacT of reading. Not^It^ temin« 
ly^' eab b^ moi« ttt>£ird, nothing more eon« 
ttzxy to common Ahfe, liature,'aAd tafte, 
diaa tfaia mode of reading. Yet it is at« 
tended witH one advantage, that publit 
elocution is not ii^ft^ted by it, as it iti 
^ our method. The monotone is con* 
^ned wholly to reading ; but, in aH pUb« 
\\c declamation, the fpeakers indulge then> 
lelves in the free ufe of that Tariety, which 
Ma i*. 
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is natural to them; and th^ preac^en, 
viho ddtver their dxkmxtfn from mMmory, 
not notes, have an docotSon mere aai- 
mated, more yaricd, more juft tbao cmift^ 
^d produce prpp<wtiQpal ^fM^Mffiik iSkk 
auditors. But this method of readMf was 
a poor expedient to bring i^out a xcfemuU 
tibn in one of dw articles of d^Ufei^^ : fat 
itisprdnble, that the firft mothw towards 
eftaUidbingthis prittcijde in the art of read* 
tng, was to put an end to the (fi&ieat 
tones nfed by people of the difiiaent pro* 
vincesj by making all read aliki in Qse 
uttitfonii txtac. But ^s, with r^asd to 
the article of reading,- was only fnhAitut« 
ing one evil, and perhaps a worie one, in 
the room of another j and with regard to 
the more important xJfi of delivery,, whe^ 
ther from niemoiy, or extemporaneous, it 
produced no el&d at all } as each, in that 
cafe, refumed hi& oWH habitual tone of 

Htterance. 
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ittleraiiee. Tbty who were in a fituttioa 
of icqiuring a propriety of ipeech in €on« 
ferfii^n^ from being bred among thpfe 
who ^)oke with purity9 retained the fame 
injmhiicddivery} whUe they, wfaofeut« 
tenuce was Titiated, by being bred up 
tmoi^ thofe, whofe pnmncial tones, or 
other irregidarities of ipeech, prevailed in 
pirate difirourfi^ hrooght the fame faults 
widi them into public alfa Thus, in 
comparbg the two different methods, u&d 
in England and France^ in teaching the art 
of reading, we find that the former carries 
a taint' in its root, which fpreads through 
all the brandies of elocotiout widiers the 
tree, and will never fuffer it to bear fruit : 
whereas the latter is perfedly inofienfive, 
does neither harm nor good» and leases na* 
tare and cufiom to take their courfe. Now 
this view of theie two methods, may ferve 
to point out a third to us; which, avoids 
M 3 ing 



on the one haird, land iht vt&veh^idin I%«d4> 
ing tones oF the Ehglfft, on thfc >tt^»^ 
ftonld teach the artof rdaifing, *pd«r i»6jf« 
ciples of pure and'correft ljfea'feih|, 

Befide the abufc of ftop8, by tntii^^' 
i'ng ^ falle intonation, Vhtch t "have l4id 
6pen, the art of punftuation ^tfljff-hais lal* 
ivayshccn in a very itDperfeft ft*le, i^kk 
reJgard to its profeflfed'cnd, thiafttf^vidliig 
peribds anfl f^iitences p¥d|:tef4y^ Into ifaeir 
fe^eaive merribcfs. ♦ * Stt^^aa^, Blar 

* fpellhig, has, at diffb-ent periods of time, 

< and by different perfons, beenconfidftred* 

* in a great ndeaifure, as arbitr^, 3aSk has 

* had its dLBTerent fa^ons ; tnbr is tlnere lit 
f this day, any fure general rules eftabli^d 

< for the praiftice of that art. It is emdeat> 
«that to mark ^'^lipfs properly in writ- 
hing, every perceptible cefiktioq of jbivi4 

* Lf6i. OR Elocution. L. 5th, 

'■^ vx 
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f io the vpice o^gbt 4ta |iave.;ft pi^k $ but 
/ .t|iis is f^r froqi being the cafe in the prcr 
^/ept pi:a<^cc of pundlua^iop, continuU^ 
-ynilapccs occurriDg, where the voice ought 

* to -be fui^ended, without any comnu 
-' appe^riog ; and in (lances as frequent^ 
^ where comnoas appear in places in which 

* there ou^ht tp be 00 fuipenfion of the 
/ voice. The truth is, the modern art qf 
^ pundluatioOj was not taken from the act 

* of fpeaking, which certainly ought to 
« have been its archetype, and probably 
< would, had that art h^^jx Audied and 
^ brought to perfedion by the modems j 
,^.but was^iQ 4 great ipeafure regulated by 
vthe rqJL^ of ^ra«j«\sir, which tiiey had 
« ftudied J -that Js, certain parts of fpeec}i 
^ are ;kept Jtogcther, aijd pthers divided by 

* ftop5, .according to their granjixiatiqjtl x:on- 
^ ibu.ftipr^, often wijihojit reference to the 
^ jiaufes iifed in ^difcpurfe. And the only 

M 4 * general' 
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^ general rule, by which pauies can be re« 
'gulated properly, has been either an- 
' known, or not attended to : which is, 
^ that paufes, for the rood part, depend 
^ upon emphafis. I have already fhewn 
^ that words are fufficiently diftingui(hed 
' from each other by accent; but to point 

* out their meaning when united in fen« 
' tences, emphafis, and paufes, are neceA 

/ fary. Accent, is the link which conned 
^ fyllables together, and forms them into 
' words I emphafis, is the link which con* 
^ neds words together, and forms them in« 
^to ientences, or members of fentencesj 
^ but, that there may be no miftake to 
^ which emphafis the words belong, at the 

* end of every fuch member of a ibntence, 

* there ought to be a perceptible paufe. If 

^ it be ^{ked, why a paufe fhould any mor« 

^ be necefikry to emphafis, than to accent ? 

i pf wbv emphafis alone will not fufficiently 
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*dUtifigwih die members of (taUaOU 

* \Hthoat ptufts, as accent does words 

* ihmieach other? the wlwtris olmoiu, 
<that we «e. pto-acqaanted with die 

* ibnods of the words,-' and cannot mUblie 

< thcim when diftindly pronounced, how- 
'ever rapidly i but we are not pre^ 

* acquainted with the meaning of ttntettcch 
' which muft be pointed oat to us bj the 

* ipeaker $ and as diis can only be done, bf 

* c^Fidently fltewtng what words appertua 

* to each emphatic on^ ualeft a panie be 

* made at the end of the left wond belong^k 

* if^ to the former emphatic ooe» we ihaH 

* not be able to. know at all times* whe* 
' ther die intermediate w(wds, between tw# 

* emplutttc (mes, belong to the former, or 

* the latter ; which oioft l^eed a perpetu4 

< confufion in the ftnfe. Through the 
■ want of a proper Aop of this itnt, there 
; U > jx^j^ lA the plajr of Macbeth, wUdi, 
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f ^d rtmSi tby moft |»op)$^ is dimmight 
t beth's aftfir hp h»li»fpnMi(te4 KhcjUHir^ 

Wm 9II ^eat Neptune's ocean, wafli this Mood 
Gtean tarn mjr band ? Mo > t hcfe my ^kands mU 

Wher 
The multitudinous fea incarnafdii^, 
Making' the «green one^-wed. 

* Now the iaft Kne pronoiinced In ^t 

* maiHiery calling tftie fea tbe grmi m^, 
« makeslht nonfenfeof it Butif^tfrniCt 
f be made in the fmper place, ^as thj;^—- 
• -Making the grfecn^^ne red— here- fe a 
•*raoft fttblimc idea conveyed^ 'tHat hii 
^ hands dipped into the fea, wbdld change 

* the cdouf of the whole ocean int<> one 

* entire red;' 

^ There is a line -in the Fair Penitent, 
which, ^or many yfears,. was Ipoken by the 
'- ' nioft 
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mollodefatttcddadr of ttef^rtMlie^ in A< 
following maiiffbCNM^ 

Weft of the town-^a mile among Ae rocks 
Two houKs ere neon to-molrow l^xptffEtAiee 
1%'liiigle arm to taine^ 

It is a challenge given by Lothario to Ffo- 
ratio, to meet him at a place a mile^s diC- 
tance from the town, on the weft fide, well 
known by the name of Tie rocks. And 
this would have been evident, had fhere 
been a comma after the word mile— *s— 

IVITelt^tf tbe4»woa'tnik^ moog;the ipdb, ice.. 

Whereas by making the'paufe after the word 
town, and joining mile to the lattef paf t, - 

Wdlof che town — a>mile amons the rocks—* 

the rtdktil^s Idea 41 leohve^ed, <lliac tbc^ 

hftB a mile's kr^fh df topk» ltd -^amUe 

over; Which made Qiniri i9tbtt.idaaAly <tAii 

t^vve, "Hint fhey<iS^«4(}>4vm (grflsKftifJque «f 

^ breaking 
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biteaksng tbiir (tdm^ beCbre the^ readied 
iht appointed place of combat. 

The beft wiay of getting over the faulty 
habit of reading, contraded by following 
inch erroneous guides^ as the ftopa ufually 
are, would be, in thofe of an age fufficiently 
mature^ to copy fueh paflages from authors, 
as they mean to ferve for their daily exer* 
cife in reading aloud, without markiqg any 
flops at all. In this way, the fenfe alone 
muft guide them, in the right life of the 
paufes ; nor will they have any thing to 
midcad them* When they have had fiif-- 
ficknt pradice in this manner, to be able 
to make out t]be ientences with eafi^ let 
them return to die printed books, in which 
they are to purfue the fame rule, by giving 
tficir whde attentioo tb the naetningof th^ 
wofds,^tD4 b«)g as utterly regardleft of the 
ftopSt as iC lliey were not there. Though 
it j^ft tfai^ may be po^^ed at the ^ght 

of 
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«f the &op$, i^d fiiom d^ir fonaac 
ioog btUt, nu^ be apt freqiMatljtcrfdftpk 
iaio tlMir'old method, yet by ptrftvpfing in 
tbcic attiDtioa to the woidt oaly, Uioy will in 
timf -p^ %s litt^ Y^gtfd to the ftope, as if 
th^.hid b(ea wholly ohUterMed, 

At tochUdctn, the fufcft way to prevent 
the. ill 'aoukqutaetB .vifkag finm |he nicy 
or cadier abnfe of Abjps, wilji be ^ tea^ 
them to lead mtboot poiuta^ acoofiKtog io 
the pnvftiee of theaodeots, f^ho n$|«r i|fed 
any> and conlimie them in tjiia way |i31 they 
beceaic«dtpert in it. Tfaii wiU-Da^eipMiiiy 
ke^ fMx «ttentioa to the meaning of wlut 
they rca^ perpetually awake ) other vile il 
wil b» impddlUe for than to mal^ an^ 
ftafe of the pafii^,. at they wiQ not on 
any other terms be able to divide theiti into 
their proper Icntencet, or>the ftntencesihto 
their fevMal memhett. Whereaj| ^ die 
other wsy of hctf^ tm^ to fcad ^y the 
1 aid 
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«d afRopi, Uiey Ml Hltk attqnAve-to the 
fmk or caouait i attd-tbinktboy.iicnwdoiui 
all that i» oeccflaiy, yfbxa theyhm pm- 
aounced the wMdt^ wdobfisrmd ihfei ftope, 
Mi the Conner th«y#«¥iiiiftraei«d't&dd. ' 
It was btlMe obftfvedj that tb^ofe ge« 
aeeallj tfloglit to rtad in beoks, wbdft liill 
maoii]^ tfaej qumot conpfdMnli and 
therefore it is'inppffililB tfa^ihaolfl givo 
any litteAtioii, to idie i<^iA« 7^ l^il 
early cofMraAod^ it afteratards tallttfvnd 
to bootus^ tritofe omtBiag thsy miglht' f pUjii 
edmftfebfiiul* tf'titt3tdid but fi^iia^altenf' 

91 ib*t.4ft»cl9« ^m ^coatimnmitLsH fsSi 
force j ^. thfiy i^t^r wi& f^S^pfc, If 
tb^ir awpi^^flp4ipg, <^ if 4i^f«H) pftr-t 
ccfiveitjbejn^v^f^jt^f^ do'D^^t^flM^ffr it to 
* .way, proper tPipi^nt jt/piit li>i9^«^*-i It 
b tpoonoeiimblcXo th,«fe, wboihiutt not vrcH 
eobfiderfcd^the^uiffA; ^oiv hdic)| jbe pro« 
i : grcft 



grefs of knowlege» and true tafte^ is retarded 
on this accoant ; for in this ilovenly, inac* 
curate manner of reading, there are only a 
iet of confu&d ideas floating in the mind^ 
without thdr diie Urdit ihd precifion ; the 
ienfe of the author is often miftaken or 
fcr^^ntsd i the i^mit e¥iq)orates, and all the 
gra^e^ atid ddHisacy of ftfitii^iiti are loft* 
Th^' fMiou« ftfttdf) of Cloyne, feemi td 
h^t Iseen fi% tonvlnoed of this, wheit 
imbng his other qoerics^ heipik the foU 
loWiag one : C^ Whtther half Htm leaoH 
k^ of diefe kingdom be not loift. Sat wane 
^^ havtfig a proper delivery tai^fat in our 
£iid^s and cdtegBS ? 
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LECTURE III. 

HAVINO in my former Lectures laid 
open all the fundamental principlet 
of the Art of Reading, and eftabli(bed rule^ 
to dired us in the proper ezercife of that 
art ; I ihall now proceed to confirm the 
dieory by pradical obferv^tions, and iUuf- 
trate the rules by examples. For this pur* 
poie^ I ihfdl begin with cmnments upon 
the mode of reading the Church^fervicei 
which I have pitched upon rather than any 
other piece of Engliih compofition, becaufe 
it is the only one publickly and conftantly 
read, and therefore open to every one's o1>- 
iervation in judging of the propriety of 
thofe comments. 

Theie 
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There is not any thing V^hich can (hew 
the low ftate ci the Art of Reading amongft 
11^, in a ftronger light, thto the general 
compkunt, that the iervice of the chufch 
18 (b fcldom delivered with propriety. At 
firft vieW) otte would be apt to imagine,' 
that in a^ fettled fehrice> open to all to be 
ftudied and examined at leifure, every one^ 
by fuitable pains, might make himielf maf* 
ter of the proper manner of reading it. It 
is this mift(^en notion, whi^rh makes the 
taity (b forward to lay the blame at the door 
of fudi of thft clergy, as do Aot perform 
^is paft of the office well $ attributing it 
whoUy to negled, and the want of taking 
propet pains. Whereas die true cau(e of 
the defed) is, the enoneous manner ia 
^hich all are taught to read, by perfons ut- 
terly dil^ualified for the (^ce. They ar« 
<Niginally iet wrong upcm principle, and jfA 
think thcmiUves rights How is it poffibte 
"N theft* 
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tfacrcfore, that they &ould fet ajbbot ameod- 

iog faults, of whicfa they are not con&ious? 

And when this faulty manner has taken 

root, by cuftom add a length of years, how 

difficult, nay inipo0lble would it he, even 

fvppofing they were made conipioiis of it, 

to change fiich habits, without the zC^&r 

ance of fkilful perfi>ns, lo point out the 

particulars in which they are faulty, and 

fhew bow they are to be amended. And 

where are fuch to be found ? As to any iiv 

formation they might receive ^m thdr 

friends or acquaintance, they troidd befa(|t 

Ifttle the better for fit $ as they probably are 

as uoikilkd in the artr and deficient in thf 

pradice, as themselves ; even fuppoiing 

they were willtng to give then^. ftich in*- 

formation : btit it is well kfOOWA hPW (k^ 

men atre upon that itcad in aUatsticlM^ itte* 

kfs caUed upon to do fi». And tbeawtt 

who wants fuch inforihaftiQiiy^'ftom a con** 

iciOttfiiefs of bis deficiency, is yet re- 

ilrained 
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j^mwk^t thai: I|©4MinptlHWW;l»A^^P 
?j5a(J, s^f -^tha^ tim Jpjf life ,FQr tbj« i8|h? 
light; ia yfiich; t>?jF cp^fidjpj? ij,^<;9iifpi^4^ 
^g under, pne term, two very diftinft 
j^ipgs, thatof jnere reading* ^nd.i^eading 
weU.\ In learning to read, tw.bveiy. diffe- 
rent ends m^y be propofed. . The onb, that 
of 41ent reading, to enable ns ^o jonderftand 
9uthpr^ and flpre om* minds with know*' 

pf fitthors to oqr bfaf^M Ayii|jL.p^4^?'w*y 
»n4 /pffi?.* 411, pw MW»s; hvr^ ba^ 90^^ 

ploy94 jjuft ap^Qpjgp4i^ipg ^c fersjer «jdi 
.aw? ?^ f«gafd to 1^ latter, vref^e^khef 
Vfet H^<>Qg by ffifi^ fl^s, jor left urboilly 

iriv#;jit(.f»rfeeipo l».thfi m feftUetdiog ie 

.^»fr I«ifipr (knit, w<iAi rnqmnc miKJ) tiojtp 

d JJ^ a «nd 
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«ttd paihf, even foppofing it were taught 
by a regular fyftem of rules and flcilful 
maftersi forelyit could never beconfidered 
as a difgrace to any onb to be deficient in 
fuch an art, who, far from having precepts 
to guide, or mailers to teach him, ihould 
be mifled by' falfe lights, in the very firft 
principles of the theory, and corrupted by 
bad examples in the practical part. For 
the benefit of fuch as are defirous of getting 
rid of their bad habits, and difcharging 
that important part of the facred office, the 
reading of the liturgy, with due decorum, I ' 
ihall firft enter into a minute examination 
of fome parts of the fervice, and afterwards 
deliver the reft, accompanied by fuch marks,^ 
as wilt enable the reader, in a fhort time> 
ahd with moderate pains, to make himielf 
tnafter of the whole. And though this may 
feem to be chiefly calculated for the u& of 
the clergy, yet it will be found the very 

beft 
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beft USoa that could be given to all otbeth 
in the art of reading. In making my com- 
ments, I (hall not feled peAges from dif- 
ferent parts of the fervioct bat take them 
in their order as diey lie in the Prayer- 
book, beginning with i<Mne of the texts 
that are ufually read before the exbortftdon. 
But firft it will be neceffiuy to e^^bun .the 
marks which you will hereafter lee through- 
out the reft of fhis.coufie. They are of 
two kinds ; one, to point out the emphatic 
words, idr which purp(>le I ihall uSc .the 
0rave accent 9f |he Greek [ ^ ], 

The other, to point out the ^diffia:ent 
paufes or ftops, for wlli^h I fhall u^ the 
following- marks; 

For the (horteft paufe marking an incomplete 
fenie a fmall inclined line, thus ' 

For the fecond douUe th^ time of the 
former, two " 

And for the third or full Aop three '" 
N 3 When 
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- fbafi any Belonging; to tilt tiTilal 

- ilops it fhaH be 1^ tmt h^iitoti- ■■■. 
tal Itoes, ^ (kiis V '■ ■• ■ z 

■Whferi I ^otffafbiljt bat ia lettable : 
that h to beoiirafticm jboM.tiind , ' 
• tibaltixife this mark: . - » 

t -or a fliort bofixoRtal dtfev tb^. " . 

%Befe '^'^flabh^iffi^ald' fee fa^ldljr- : 
tiiftttVd, this ' ■'' .■''■'■■' I ■ •-< v^ 
•of''ii ebr^e ^uti«sff'iS^#ahis-^ "ttte .• ' 
ufual roarfcs-cf-^g to ffibrt^- ' ' 

■ ^^iiikifflnptbmf:: » . -■ ^ ' 

Tne reaion for my utihg iit^ itea^S '^ 
the ftops, is^ this. They 'who ba\re t^cft 
^cc^itoed to afi&cSSiffrrtadiiig ttoifeS t6 fhfe 
itops, will, dh t!fi4r^|ht't!)f tli«ft, 1)6 6pfc to 
faHmVotbtlfc^a^^tj and as <he ftivir 
inarks are ^ free from fuch' ^ftbiSififfd^' of 
ideas, they ^kWik-M)ietkbifib^lott^lltA 

I '■•• m 
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Jn all tbe jHwaigiu a£ .ibm voice hf tbe 

I biwfr aCten hetrd the fbUowidg, verfe 
cead iirtbis fBonoer. 

* Eitteriib^ a^to Jvi(%aneat with thy.ftV)- 
irant OtLordyfor iathjr fi^g^t fiiaH no man 
Uvmg,ho-^^!Q^i, :. . . . 

HefTi llreiwdois,^ etft/rvdnt, fi^>Juf'- 
i^di h(tiVf4eo which it i^impciffibletdfiad 
anyc^MBEimi* or dn^eadiinde of one o& 
4he o|fti9i:» Aiie pnncip*)]^ mBrfaed. %thefe 
iaUeffl^^, theoHfid is tamed' whpHjr 
^m 1^41 dnftia purfKH-fc and driFt' qf di^* 
vcTiTe^ IJ^ioa hcstriag^f^henphafisupon jkc^ 
it ei^&i ^bjte another,Qoiidttfioh to-JxAikib 
, xhe ia«j(p^q0i|filVH)t'(.iM 1o%i(d'x>T i&e 
word j^,:.4K^Qh i^gin^.the Id^et' paft'x>f 
^he fentenqe, k Mr^lC^Xpe^ « ^$f^M, 
Euter nq'f i^^o j«dgRV3»t wkfe tby ftiyj»»t 

O Liord*.,4/^ -'i^'iS*'^ ^tW^^^^''* '^'h^- ^'^r. 
cy^ When it hears the enaphafis on Jt'rvanf^ 

N4 it 
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it eaqoteds alfo another ccmclufioo ;: as. Ea- 
ter no\ into judgment with thyieVvant O 
ILord^ hot enter into judgment with thofb 
who are not thy fervants. And by die em« 
phafes on the viwds J^At, zndjtj/i^d^ the 
true meaning is not convqred.. But if read 
in the following manner^ ^ Enter not into 
juMgment with thy iervant ' O L5rd " fot[ 
in iky fight ' fliisll no man liVing be jaifti* 
fied'— -the whole^ meaning becomes obviousi 
and we fee that there * is a great deal mor« 
implied, than the mere words wpiild ex-» 
prtfs, without the aid of proper emphafes. 
^ Enter not iiito judgment withtliy fervant f 
O Lor4 '^'^That is, enter not, O LorI^ intQ 
the fenrerity of judgment ^ih 4iy^fervant— '. 
^ for ' in thy fight^—^which is all-piercing, 
and can fpy the fmalleil blcmi(h~» (hall no 
man liMng be juftified —No man on earth, 
IIP not the bcft, iHattbc fouhd |yerifca, bf 
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fuffideatly pQte» toftand the cyamniattoo 
of the eye of purity itfelf. 

Upon thi$ femrace thus pronounced, tht 
foUowing beautiful pafls^e in Job^ may b« 
a comment* 

^ How then can man be juftified with 
Ood, or how can he be clean that is born 
of woman F Behold even to the moon^ and 
it (hineth not ; yea the ilars are not pure in 
his fight. How much lefs, man^ that is a 
worm, and the fon of man» which is a 



wornj.^ 



As the firft ne^eifary ftep towards get*- 
ting Into a good habit, is to get rid of 
ft had one, I (hall point out the faults 
ths(t. are iifually committed in reading 
the fervice ; ^d afterwards propofe the 
ftmendments. 

The Exhortation I have pften heard de- 
|j[y(:red in the following manp^r : 

Pearly 



. Vflieadf:^bctovedJbr«fci;«iir the fcitpfure 
moveth us in fundty flacw to acknowledge 
juftd !C9i>ffii^ Qur iQfinUblfi ^ns aod wid^ed- 
pt&.. ,^nd tb^t v9t Omld notdiff^mMp 
nor cloke them before the face of Alq[>ig|i1|r 
God oi^ Heavenly Father, but cpufcfs 
jthejBi with, an hun^blclowly penitent and 
iibcdient heart, to thc: tcfid that Wi? imy 
0[btain, forgiyenefs of the fame, by his in- 
finite i^oodnefs and mercy.' Afiid ^Itho' we 
ought. a(« all tjimes humbly tQ acknowledge 
our fins before God, yet ought we .mofl 
chiefly fbto^do when, we aflen^c Md meet 
togisthen To render Uian'^ks for the great 
benefits rWC^^ have received^ at his hai^ds^ to 
fet forth his piqft worthy praife, to hear his 
moft holy word, and to; alk thqfe things 
that are* rccjuifitc and necefiary as \v;elllTdr 
the body as thc foul. Wherefore I w^^ 
and befeecn you as many as are ^ere pre- 
lent, to ichbmp2^f)}atmi^ 

/ '' and 



f 
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an^' tHifldJle TCiice to the {hrone of the 
htttv'rfy gVacc^ AUring- after mdi.* 

£11 kb« te^ilnirtg df this tahartatbn; vm 

^ed 0tl'^ bdok, {hid ihatt he vtter) the 
W6liid«h^mer6mfl|ticr<^form; buY, fwely^ 
tite titAy thriftkn aA^ affiiaiiomlte a^t«ft^ 
Vfi&i tffhich It coini»cfrc«, from a paftor ta 
his fiddle, ^ght fo be iDade with earneft^ 
ti&Sf atW fris eye* lookihg round the whole 
<^^icgJiti6n. * D^rly beloved breth^ 
riE^i*=:And then there fhould a panie of 
&hte length erifue, to give them time to 
bdBe6k themffclves, and awakeh their attetio 
Hoh'^ the folemn dbty they ate abotit td 
^ttfifth, Wherteas, in the other tirayi 
Wiieh jflie eye U On the bocfc, the congrc* 
gUtiOH b^nnot ieel it as an immediate ad<k 
drefetd thcmi efpecially" when they find 
l£at' there is ti6 paalb after this addrefs, 
tiit that he immecliatcty'runJ 61i to the next 

fentence. 
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fentence> which has no cbnnexibn with kt 

milled by the falie pointing: of a comma 

after the words, ^.Dearly beloiTed hreth^* 

ren,' which ought to have been marked by 

what is caHed a point of admiration.. In 

the latter part of the firft period, * but con« 

fefs them with an humble lowly penitent 

and obedient heart, to the end that we may 

obtain, forgivenefs of the fame, by his 

infinite goodne/s and mercy' •— there are 

ie?eral faults committed In the firft place^ 

the four epithets preceding the word hearty 

are huddled tog^theri and pronounc«d.in a 

monotone^ dilagreeable to the e^r, and 

enervating to the fenfe ; whereas each word 

rifing in force above the other, ou^ht to be 

marked by a proportignal riling of the i)ote$ 

in the voice; and, in thelaft, there ihould 

be: fuchr a note ufed as would declare it at 

]^he fame time to be the laft— *^ with ai) 

]iUQible.')owl;^^ penitent' and Qb^dien( 

heart. 
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heart, &c/ At firft view it may appear^ 
that the words hcunble and lowly, are 
fy nonimous 1 but the word lowly, certainty 
implies a greater degree of humiliation than 
the word humble. The word, penitent^ 
that follows, is of ftronger import than 
either; and the word, obedient, fignifying 
a perfe&refignation to the will of God, la 
confequence of our humiliation and repent- 
ance, finishes the climax. But if the cli-^ 
max in the words, be not accompanied 
by a futtable dimax in the notes of the 
iroice, it cannot be made manifeft. In the 
followuig p«:t of thefentence, ^ to the en^d 
that we may obtain' forgivenefs of the 
fime'* there are ufually three emphafes laid 
on the words, W, i^btain^ fMie^ where 
there fliould not be any, and the only em- 
phatic w<Mrd, forgivenefs^ is (lightly pafled 
overs whereas it fhould be read — ^ to the 
end that we may obtain forgivVnefs of the 

fame/ 
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ghen^i cIoft}y to^ithtfr; aA^4W)t; dtfujuiK 
iog A«9, /fcsotb t& the frfejwjiic? <»C*b? ife»<i^ 

^.i$|inite gQo4n9& imd m«rcy,* lojlis^ucli 
af<belr fqrbe, by the manner of ii^p^atii^ 
tbeijA^ w^ereasj bj^ interjp^b^^. paufe 1)9' 
twceo ^e words, i6«, wd m^i^te, as^ * bjT 
his' iii'^nite goQdaefs m^ mercy,'.. w^w^ 
only^pytlw'pro^ rpywcnce dflfi-.ta $J^|f 
D<eky> whfwiever -.fee ;« mtx^n^, ^^ 
IJbre is ^peraddisd,: by iyi»£s nsMasi, .a Ibwc 
^- ; the ^«)r4» - ^^A tomi% • ^c/t thf 
paufe, •>y<hich ai^ia» Qi^ msi^iifs^k^fi 99 
gdfqufiu; eaQpep^ofi d* xbof^ ^trib^tqs ]&» 
feiifi, w^9fe ptfirffl. efiiurtth Jon jfitr-r^ by 
fctf' in'fifwtc geQdd«f8;>j8«¥l flfli«jey/--»:Afl4 
ikbo* wf fiagljyt 8t ,^ itiRi<^VHer» the ap. 

i>ttt^ the J&rft; *W»l?^,^Wb»' i *n^ tbjp 
^yU^W« bcvig|wqnw»«}die4bsj(^9»9 q»l»f*- 
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Af. u the word idl, whicb fdldws Gma 
a£ter^ /Qccafions a npotition of the iunn 
finmd ib fyddtnfy, as to be difs^eeahle ta 
the ear) and tjbe want of the due change 
ef notfc on the motd^ ail^ ob&ores the ienfe 
-^/aod allbo' we ought at 411. times'^ 
wh^maSf to the right way of pronouaeb; 
ir« ' and alth6' vrc oaght at ill feimes'^ 
tl^ fepetilioQ of the f«me fowiid i^ «yoid9df 
yx^ 1^ followiftg a^eaniog is evidently iak^ 
plied}: though, we IhfMald foxip^ace eveiy 
oppoltuntQrj when we are alone, and in 
prkfte nieiUtat^^ 19 oonfefs our ^ns h^ 
fpre CrpiJ, yet ought we moft chiefly fo tQ 
do,, when we aflcnablc ^nd piect together, 
(o jpin in a^s of public worship. Here^ 
alfo^ (here i$ often an unfortunate empha- 
fi^ on the wordj fo^ inftead of th^e word, 
cbiefy^ ^ yet ought W9 moft chiefly ihtj:^ 
dop 2!ip/ ^nd this anfes rfro^ jnol giving th^p 

4«IP cin^afi^ ^j]be wprdi ^«4^.iQ the^fof- 

iner 
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met' part of the feotence, which" would 
have fhewn the neceiiity of giving a corre* 
ipondent force to the word, cbuflyf in th(i 
latter. ^ And altho' we ought at all times \ 
humbly to acknowledge our fins 1>efore 
God'' yet ought we moil: chiefly ib to do' 
l^hen we aflemble and meet together' to 
render thanks ' for the great benefits^ that 
we have received at his hands, &c/ No- 
thing is more frequent than to give the 
tone of a fuU-fiop at the end of the former 
part of this feotence, as thus-— ^ yet ought 
We mofl: chiefly fb to do when we affonble 
and meet together/ What, at any time, 
m affemblies of amufement and fefUvity f 
No, it is only when we aifemble and meet 
together, to render thanks for the great bene^ 
fts we have received at his hands, &c« In 
this, and what follow^ a diftind efittme-^ 
ration is made, of the fcveral parti whereof 
the public worfhip is compofcd. To render 

tbanki[ 
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nethed.atiif imdt^ ThMklglvilig. ir« 
f^ftHb Hr mo^ watfij^ f»^{/f^ ^ pfakas 

Has Iiefivds. jf«/ ^ ^ /i^ iJbdigSt tl^ai 
ari ri/qa^te and neceffittjt as i»eH far tbi 
koif as ibn fiuV ^ payers. On vrhich 
AOQOWM^ the ferttfal ^ntcncei^ cOhtarning 
die dMlUdt parei of the firvice, ought fo 
be kefH mofe <iitecfaed f^oili Sach oth6r» 
tba6 tfajejr uTuidly ix^ \ fthd the words pecu^ 
liady ei^ivflire <^ each branch of the fet" 
vscB| ihottld chiefly be made etnphatical, 
f To nSnder tha'^Aks' for the great benefits 
tttit v(b have received at his hahds" to fet 
fbrthiu» moft v^srthy pri^fe " to h^at ' his 
moft holy woVd" and to a^ thofe things*' 
whkh are rcquifitd and neceffary''' ste well 
fat AcbDdy' its the foul''" AVhercas, ia 
j0tt' trfual way of i^iaotng ^w(e fentencei 
into viae anoth^f:, the te4kor -Kfas no time 
O to 
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to <7bfcrvc the diftin6:Qcfs of the parts ; and 
I believe it has feldom occurred to any oocy 
that in thcfe four ientences, are feparately 
cpumeratedi the four capital branches of 
the church fervice. * Wherefore I pray and 
befeech you as many as are here prefent ~ 
This is the way in which that paffiige is 
ufually delivered ; b»t^ furely> a^ more par* 
ticular and peribnal addrefs^ woiild have 
more . force to call up attention, than this 
yague and general one ; which will be done 
only by placing the emphafis on the word, 
ywi ' Wherefore I pray and befeech ybu' 
as many as are here prefent, &c/ That v^ 
I pray and befeech .all you» and each indi- 
vidual of you, here prefent, to accompany 
me, &c. for that is what is implied in the 
words * as many as are Bere prefent i it is 
ftddreiling them in detail,, each individual 
of the number there prefent; and if thefe 
words be not taken in that fenfe, ;riicy are 
• o ' a mere 
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A mere tautology; for if they had only a 
general meaning, like the word^ y0U^ they 
.would exprefs nothing more than what ba4 
been already done by that word^ 

I (hall now read the whole, in the man- 
ner I have recoihmended} and if you will 
give attention to the marks, you ^11 be 
reminded of the manner, tvhen you come 
to pradife in your private reading. - 

* Dearly beloved brethren f=:The fcrijJ- 
tare moveth us ' iii fu^hdry plates ' to ac- 
knowledge and confeis our manifold fins and 
wlckednefs^' and that we fhduld hot dif- 
ic^'mble nor cl&ke them ^ before the face ctf 
Almighty God' our HeaVnly Father " but 
confdfsthem' With ail humble ' lowly' pd- 
nitent' and obedient heart' to the end that 
.we liiay obtain forgiVenefs of the fame ' b^ 
his" i^hfihitc goodnefs and mercy'" And 
alth6 we ought at ^11 times ' humbly to 
acknowledge our fins before GoM" yeji 
O 2 ought 
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•ojIk vm tnoft thi^j^ & to do' triieft We 
fAtoMi aftd nMet MgetlMf' to rtttdtlr 
Mrfti^ fyt tiie gHsaC b6tM*fir$ t»e hivt re- 
ceived at hi* hiiaS^* 16 ftt ^h' bis matt 
wor^ prsiife'' to hiar/ hi» inoA Hbly 
«KyV(i" atid to 9^ thifft ^ttffi' n^bidk 
ttt ttt<|utfit» and aeceflttfy ' as Tivtt fer ibe 
boMy ' a» th« (iinil"' Whetcforit I ptsp snd 
befeech you' as ait^riy at are hat ptoStxA'' 
to aocorapany mi' witb a p^ hcatt' and 
ImNnble voko' (6 tlife thrdlM of tfae,< 
lieavetilygrac*' ftying; ^ter tne^' 

Now vor eximaac tbt CouSt^M m the 
&ineway. 

* Akttlghiy and mdk metc^nl FSfther*'^ 
Hcr6 the grtttcSkAtth i$ icfoaBy kdd on th» 
wdrd, Father \ Nvherfcas it bright to be dn 
the attelbatb, w^^^. Wc are mditf^ a 
toiifdfioR of dur fins, aad implofcilig paiv 
<k>n for theD» df 06d ; an^ it ifr upoh %ht 
^reatti^^ of hie mtrcy, that we ^efiimc «(» 

ai^roach 
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Approacb i}»n in (iys manocr, or tQ^Ppf 
(or^vdmi wbicb is impiifii ia the wQr4« 
properJy t^i^' Almighty' ami mod wwV 
ciful Fath^^' Anathiir fault here comnaiti* 
tedi is dirdroppit^ the voi^ ^ tbc eo4 
aus if it «irei:e a fulUlop ; vrberets, U 4s evir ' 
dently an incomplete member of a ftiv* 
ience, as woidd appear if it were unmci- 
diately followed by ^ fubfei^uent one, 
whicb belongs to ift, without the reader's 
being interrupted by the congrcga^on, Bn;t 
that interruption ought to make no change 
in the proper manner of delivering it^ 
which ihould be in a fuftained note, and 
which the reader would ufe, were he to 
co;itinue it without fuch interruption. VA1« 
mighty' and moft merciful Father' we 
have erred and ftrayed from thy ways' like 
loft flieep'"' Thefc two laft words are 
oftQn run into one apother^ anj^ pronounced 
$$ l£ th^y wpre but one ; inftead of ^ lik^ 
P 3 Joft 
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loft fliccp,' it is read, * like lofsfhccp/ * Wc 
have followed too muc^'h the devices and 
defires of our own hearts/ Here, by lay-^ 
ing the ftrefs on the word, mucb^ there is 
no more implied, but that wc have given 
way to our inclinations more than wc 
fhould do ; and that may admit of being 
interpreted, but in a fmall degree. But 
when it is repeated thus — * We have fol- 
lowed too much' the devices and defires of 
our own hearts' it implies, in a great de- 
gree, there are no boundaries fixed to our 
wanderings ; and not only fb, but the tone 
of voice accompanying that emphafis, in- 
cludes at the fame time fclf-condemnation, 
and contrition. * Wc have followed t66 
much ' the devices and defires of our own 
hearts. We have offended againft thy holy 
laws. We have left undo'^nc thofe things 
which we ought to have do^ne; and we 
have do^ne thofe things which we ought 
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hot to have do^ne/ In which way of read- 
ingy the repetition of the word^ doncy four 
times in fo fhdrt a ipace, and in the fame 
tone, is at once difagreeable to the eaf^ and 
obicures the meaning. But in the right 
-way of redding it—* We have left u^ndone' 
thofe things which we ought to have do^ne'' 
and we have do^ne thofe things' which we 
ought .no^t to have done '^' ' The two em- 
phafes placed on the two negatives, make 
the word, done^ with which they are con- 
neded, pafs unnoticed by the ear ^ and the 
different notes of voice, ufed to the fame 
word, twice repeated with emphafis, give 
• at once an agreeable variety to the ear, and 
enforce the meaning to the underftanding. 
Which is no more than this j * We have 
left u'^ndone' what we ought to have do^ne ; 
and we have done' what we ought no'^t to 
have done. And there is no health i^'n us.* 
Jn this way the ftrefs is improperly laid up- 
O 4 cin. 
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on, t«, aod the ia^rta»t |fpi4, iMf^ 
is pafled over unnurfcod. It ^«^d be re(i4 
— * 4nd there i« no bf#|^ ii^ ipp».B9t tl^Nt^ 
O Lord have tatx^y upo^n us aiiferaUe 
i^Eeadcfh, In thj$ v/9,y of roonis^ the words 
of the iavcca^on into o?»e another, aU reve- 
rence to the Deity is bft.— « Bvit thou O 
Lord,' Whereas, by interjeaing a fmai 
paufe before the immediate addrcfs to him 
byname, and at th'e fame time lowering 
the voice, in token of reipea, the manner 
would be fuch, as alone can become a crea- 
ture, addrcffing his Creator. * But thou? 
6 Lord' have mercy upo"*!! us' niiferable 
ofienders'"* in thefe words, here, as wdj 
las in all other places where they are re- 
peated, it is ufual to lay the emphafis on 
the infigniiicant word, upon, infteadofthe 
important one, w<rrfjf $ by faying,— « have 
mercy upo'n us—inftead of * have meVcy 
upon us' miferablc offenders.'"-- « Spare 



thou 
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^KKk ibm O Ood sKiliSch conCbfs their 
lantuu' In the ilrft part ii the ^nteooe, 
tkc traida^ Jtfos iiem, onheo run loip cloiely 
together^ have « hac) jefijod bo tiic ear< 
5 Spaoe thou ihffnit^^^kh m^j he avoided 
hy a ^km^ ft^paratiidii of tboft worAs ; m^ 
.' S[^e «h<m ' theVn' O Cod'' which oon^ 
{i^tlmv f^\A^.r^^kort iheo ihem that 
an penitent. Here is a repetition of the 
j&me words, tiw fbem, which has (HIl a 
TTwfe d9FeA on the ear, and is to be reme- 
died in die feme way. « Reftore thou' 
the^m th^^re petyttent* According; to thy 
promifes' declared onto mankind in Chrift 
Jefti our Lprd^" And grant O moft mer- 
ciful Fatlier for nis fake* — Here we have 
another inftance of the want of reipeA to 
jthe Deity,' by not making the proper pauie 
before flie inmiediate addrefs to htm ; and 
indeed iliefame mtybe obierved through* 
out the whole feivice. It fhould be read 
^ thus: 
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^u$ : "And igcint ' 'O moft tacVcifiil Fa- 
ther ' for hr$ lake ' that we irtay hereafter' 
live a goMly ' righteous' and sbberlifc'^ to 
the glory of thy holy name. 

Id reading' the Abfolutiont it is uibal to 
begin it in the fame manner, and tone of 
voice, as if it were apray^r addrefled to 
the Almighty, in (lead of ipeaking of him, 
and delivering a commifiion in his name* 
As thus—* Almighty Qod ! the Father of 
our Lord JeTus Chrift'-— inftead of the au* 
thoritative tone of one fpeaking in his 
jiame, and who has received ptmen and 
fomm^ndfnent from him, to declare his gra- 
cious pleafure to hi$ people. Th^ words 
as they (land, have indeed the fame air as 
feveral prayers beginning in the fame man-r 
ner : which probably has betrayed moft 
into the fame mode of ddivering them* 
But whoever will fuppoft them to be pre? 
ceded by the article, (hc^ whi^h is under^ 
8 floods 
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flood, as thus — ne Almighty God, Father 

of our Lord Jefus Chrift, &c, will imme^ 

diatcly fee the neccffity of ufirig a tone very 

different from that of fupplication ; and 

will eafily bring himfelf to the ufe of it. — 

* Who defireth not the death of a fi'^hner, 

but rather that he may tur^n from his wick* 

ednefs and live/ Here the emphafis on the 

vfotdsy Jinner^ in the firft part, and, turit 

from bis wickednefi, in the latter, obfcure 

the main purport of the fentcncc ; which 

is, The Almighty takes no pleafure in fee* 

ing a finner perifh evcrlaftingly (which is 

implied in the Jeath of ajiriner) but wiflies 

rather, by a courfe of penitence and refbrm- 

atipn, he may receive eterqal life; which 

is implied in the ward, live. How (Irongly 

marked therefore ihould words be of fuck 

powerful import ! • And hath given power 

and commandtocnt to his minifters, to dc-r 

plare and pronounce to his people being 

penitent* 
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|)eiitteBt'^Tbe wof4«, iy beiog tbos kv^ 
jdled together, lofe miiqh Qf tk^ ijpport 
and clearnefs. But tad in the flowing 
way-T^nd faath ^hefx poVer'ao4 coav> 
m^Ddment to hU migiiftfrs " to decli^fc' 
and pcopounce to hi» peopk'-^die ^&e* 
TOQt p^ts of each ipember of the iipotence^ 
aod their jreferenoe to caicK otter ftxe dtiiir 
tia€t]y pointed ont. He )»th gUren to bis 
ipimfters commaBdinenit ' to declare " ,aq4 
power' to proQoujiee' the ^l^oli^n of 
fio<-^pon a certaia concMtion. Qiitg^ no^ 
ihe cmidkioa tbcm^ to be particularly Qivk- 
cd aad enforced^ inftead of beisg QmrH 
i>»er a» it uf^al^ i; ^ * to ded^e iod pi<»- 
AoiiDce to ]»it pjeop^e b«4og pc»Hisii£ tbeab- 
Ibliitioii, Ice.' fhould ii not jbaw; the kkmr 
#ity of ft ptui^ botih htfotc and i^ber it, 
fOSiQiBipamed by a lo^er :tofie fd yfm^ to 
^hre it its due weight ? , As thufr^to dedatip 
jmd pronoance to his people ' being peoi- 



&«.•*«-' Hd ptrdiiiMtii Ma ilsfofmh alf 
IliMil ilNi truly #ep«Bt, &&' J9«ie Che o&^ 
iktniikfti hrm^ m^ttcxsof, of ibtO^^ 

flieiktiaMd, mA vliie^ moft Im much Axxe 
fttti&ttg atk Ai» <fcettfioo, wlwite his mkd^ 
Ktt it (SMUtatfttittu ill lifs, tiiXAC, to declare 
hk pteahtt tb his people, tipon fb i&iporr- 
nm ati atticks. Sufdy this cannot be done 
with too much iblemnity, tad may be ef- 
l(»fted by dtreliing with a tone of reveren- 
tial dWe, Oft the relative which ftandi foi' 
i^ hAtM, folh^ed by a foitable paufe i 
thuui^H^" partloMth a^d ablblveth all 
theiS» tlMt. truly repent' and unfi^nedly 
believe his holy Gofpti*-*^* Wherefore let 
m befteeh faia» id grdnt u* (rve r^eatance, 
4^.' Id thiS} 06 i& all other placet, wfaete 
tiiewe it! A {wrticolar addreft t^ the cati^»- 
|stion^ it it to he Wiihed ihM it wei^ 

brought 
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broXight more home to th&Ay by Ibtce oit 
emphaiis on the proper .word j a& thus-* 
Wherefore let us befei^ch hkn to grtint u'^s ' 
true repentance— that is, let us 9U who arc 
here aflembled, unite to befeech him that 
we may be made fit partakers of this cove* 
nant; the covenant juft before published to 
all Chrifiians. Froni which each paflor 
takes occafion to oxhort his own particular 
flock, earncftly to pray to God, that they 
may partake of it. 

Thefe are the principal faults ufually 
committed in reading theabfblution. Others 
of fmaller note I (hall not expatiate on, but 
leave them to each one's obfcrvation, by 
reading the whole in what appears to me 
to be the right manner. 

* Almighty God ' the father of our Lord 
Jefus Chrifl ' who defireth not the dearth of 
a finner ' but rather that he may turn from 
his wickednefs [ and liVe ^ and hath given 

poVcr' 



r 
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poVer ' and commandment to his mini* 
ftcrs ' to dcclaVc and pronounce to his pco- 
ple'^ being pe^nitent/ the abfolution and 
refniffiota of their fins '' He" pafdoneth^ 
and abfokiith air them' that truly repent' 
and' uhfelgnedly believe his holy gofpcl'^' 
Wherefore let us* beseech him' to grant 
u^s ' true repentance ' and his h61y fpirit " 
that thofe thing:s 'may pleafe him' which 
we do at thr^s preYcnt ' and that the res'^f of 
- bur life hereafter ' may be pure and holy '' 
To that at thc^ las^t - we may come to his 
cteVnal j6y [ through Jefus Chrift our 
Lord'"V ' ' - ••-■... 

I now come to the Lord's prayer; No- 
thing can (hew the corrupt flate of the art 
of reading, or the power of bad habit,* in 
a ftrongcr light, than the mapner in which 
that fhort and fimple prayer, is generally 
delivered* In the firft words of it, * Our 
Father wKidi art in Heaven*— that falfe em- 

phafis 
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phafis oa the word, art, has almoft unii^r^ 
fally prevailed. This ftrong ftrefs^upon the 
affirmative^, arfy looks as if there might be 
a doubts whether the refidence of God were 
10 Heaven, or not ; and the impropriety o£ 
the emphafis will immediately appear, upoa 
changing the word we are accuftomed to^ 
to another of the fame import . For ia«. 
ftaiice, £hoiild any one inflead of iajf ing-k. 
Our Father who. refideft in HeaN^jpn-^read 
—Our Father who resxdeft in Heaven^ the 
abfurdity would be glaring* The other 
confequently (hould be rea4 in the fame way 
— ^ Our Father ' which art in HeaVcn'-*. 
with the empbaiis upon Heaven, wd the 
voice fomewhat raifed, I have known a 
few who have feen this miftake^ and to 
avoid it, have run into another errour^ as 
thus — ^ Our Father whichart in lleaven/ 
making the two words, wbicA and arty ap- 
pear but as one, by too precipitate an ut- 
terance 
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terance— whichart«^Thcy (hould be pro* 
nouiiifbd diftindfy^ but witbout any (Irefi ; 
aijd jtbk will be accompHflied in fpite of 
ha&i«i by frequent trials, if care be taken 
to r^ierve the emphafis fof the word Heaven, 
' m thu8 — « Our Father ' which art in 
HiBaVen ' haHowed be thy name = « Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on Earth 
«s Ivis in Heaven/ — By running the words 
and mdoabers of the (entence thus into each 
other,: the importance of the fentiments, 
and &e relation which one member of the 
fibtiitente bears to the other, are loft. The 
firft, ea^fefles a wifh for the coming of the 
|iromifed kingdom of Chrifti the other, a 
^dSire of the confequences to be expefked 
from ^ coming of that kingdom, that the 
will of God may be done on Earth, as it is 
in Heaven ; which wc are told will be the 
cafc^ when Chrift begins his reign. The 
meaning of the firft, is the fame as if it 
P were 
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were written-^May thy kingdom comej 
bat the word, may^ being underfto^d, its 
place (hould be fupplied by a finall paufe 
be/ore the word^ come — * thy kingdom', 
come '^' and after a due paufe^ to let fo fo« 
lemn a wiih make its proper impreffion, 
the reafbn of this wi(b^ that is, in order 
that the will of God may be done on Earth, 
as it is in Heaven, ihould be diftindly 
pointed out, by a imall paafe belbre Hat 
words, '^if Earthy and, in Heaven^ as thus— 
* aky kingdom ' come " thy will ' be done' 
on earth ' as it i^s ' in Heaven* — ^with the 
emphafis on the word, be^ and a paufe be- 
fore it, to jcorrefpond with the paufe and 
emphafis, before, and on, the word, come $ 
as there is the fame reafon for both, mc^y 
being here underftood, as in the former 
cafe; * may thy kingdom come'' may thy 
will be done''' and upon the abfence of 
that optative' the emphafis, in order to fup^ 
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ply its place (hoald be transferred to the 
auxiliary, be^ as it is in all other cafes. By 
reading it in the ufual way, mifled probably 
by falfe pointing, they make thiife two, de» 
tached fentences, utterly indepeindent of 
each other. Whereas in the other way» 
the latter is a confequence of, and cbfely 
conceded with> the formeif. ' Thy king* 
dom ' come " thy will' be done ' dn ea'^rth ' 
as it i^'s ' in HeaVen— ' and from this read« 
ing only can the true meaning of the paf« 
iage be diiclofed« — ^ Give us this da^ our 
diily bTead*<-^Here the eipphafis on the 
word^ di^^ is . unfortunately placed^ both 
with regard to found and fenfe. The ear 
is hurt, by the immediate repetition of the 
fame found, in the word daily -^^ Give 
us this da^ our daily bread*— And the true 
meaning is not conveyed i for this is fup* 
pofed to be a prayer to be daily ufed, and a 
petition to be daily preferred, compofed for 
Pi ©ur 
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our ttfe by him^ wh6 badt 08 take no 
thought for the tnorfo^ i ^herefo^e it 
flioutd be thus pronounced-^* Give us thf s 
day' our d^ily breaM'''~* And forgive ua 
our treipafles, as we forgive them^ that 
trefpafs againft us/ — ^Therd are to many 
faults committed^ in this manner of reading 
the fenteDce, that to enter into a minntd 
examination of them, wotild tak^ up tdO 
much time unnece^arily s as I apprehend 
that the bare reading of it in the right tnan- 
ner will carry conviction with it, and needs 
fioother comment. < And jforgive ll^s^(^ 
trcfpaflfes' a^s we' forgive the'tai ' wj» 
irefpafs againft u^'s. I muft here, however, 
(hdw the neceffity there is, fbt laying d 
ftrorig emphafis on the little word, asi 
which is always flurred over j becaui^ that 
particle implies the very condition oh which 
we cxpcft forgivenefs ourfelves, that ii, 
m like manner as vre grant it to others;^ 

There 
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There }6 oopther fault committed by iomet 
fa reipoviog the accent from the laft iyUa- 
hlc qf Ac word^ for^t^ve^ to the firft } as. 
Give jis tl^ day our daily breads and &V« 
ffivc «s pur trefpaiTes, &c/ by which they 
(cqr% to 9A9Jli^e an ojppofiticvi between the 
!Wpfds, give and JoVgive, where there is 
pone intended; than which nothing can be 
€Df>rt abfMrd apd puerUe.-rr-« And lesUi us 
not intp temptation^ but deliver us from 
evil/ — ^It were to \^c wi^ied^ for obvious 
reafons^ .fji^at the ilropg emphafis on the 
;word, ^a4. Were tr^ns^rr^d to the word^ 
temptation I inftead of faying — • and It^d 
us not into temptation'— *ihat it were read 
V— < and lead us not into tempt^tion^ but 
deliver ps from evil.— * For thine is the 
fcingdom^ and the power, and the glory» for 
ever and ever/— In this way of reading, the 
£neclo(e of this admirable prayer, is changed 
in its OAOvement^ from the foTeom and ma- 

P 3 j?ftic; 
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jeftic to a comic and cantering pace. ^ For 
thine is ' the kingdom ' and the power ' and 
the glory ' for ever ' and ever.^ The mea- 
fure in this way, to fpeak in the profodial 
language, becomes purely amphibrachic, 
ufed only in comic poems and ballads i 
whereas by making a paufe after the word, 
thine ^ and feparating the other members of 
the fentence, the movement becomes chiefly 
anapaeftic, full of force and, dignity. — ^ For 
thine' is the kingdom'' and the power '^ 
and the glory " for ever ' and ev€r.^ 

I (hall now read the whole in the pro* 
pofed qianner. 

* Our Father' which art in HeaVen'^ 
JhaMIowed be thy name = Thy kingdom ' 
co^me " thy will ' be done on eaVth • as it 
i^'s ' in HeaVen =2 Give us thi'^s day ' our 
d^ily breaM '" And forgive u's ' our trefr 
pafles' a^s we' forgive the^m' that tref- 
paf$ againft u'^s'^ And lead us not into 

temprr 
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tCQip^tion ' bat ddiver us from eyil = For 
thine' is. ^e kingdom ^ and the power'' 
and flic gbry " for ever ' and ever =' 

^ O Lord open thou our li'^pfi'— -In this 
way of reading, the addrefs to God ieems 
only to be, to open our mouths, which 
furely does not require his intervention ; but 
when the emphafis. is placed right, ' as 
thus-^* 6 Lord ' open thou our lips* — the 
figurative meaning flarts forth, .whidi^is, 
do thou infpire us with a true i}»rit of de-* 
vofioh, < and our mouth ihall iKew forth 
thy jwiifc. 

O God ' make fp^d to favc us ''' 

S Lord ^ make h^fle to help us — 

* Glory be to' the Father, an^ to the 

Son, and to the Htoly Ghoft/— To give a 

due folemnity to this, and to prepare the 

hearer's attention to the three perfons, to 

each of whom glory is to be attributed, 1 

would recommend a fmall paujS^> before the 

P 4 naming. 
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namiBg of ^ fiuft jpei^Ot 4nA i: hm^ 
one after that, and Axi fecond { as tba8-«« 
« Glory be ' to the Father/'. andtolheSc^^^ 
and to the H61y OJi^''' As it .t^^'in 
the begrniiii^ " Ts ' net*? '' and ^Ver (ba'U 
be ' world widioiit^end ^^' 
Ffsikyh' the Lord" 
The Lord's name b^ pt9J&d:=z* 
Thus far I have, bec^ «iiiHite Jn/ my ^f 
fervations^ .becaufe it: wUi fare tide <he 
trdubk ^ CQimnAittng upOo: :£ii»lac 
faults* when they tiecitr: in th^ tpk pf ^^ha 
fervice ; and as thofe which are qii^ftf|ene^ 
rally committed throiii^oatt have been l^id 
open in the courfeof this.difcuffig^, I 0)all 
content myfelf hereaftexi with readiqg and 
qiarking liie remainder of ttie ufual i«rvice, 
in a proper way i and i^all referye §ny 
oonMnents oqly for ^ch;pa0ages««^ ar^ moft 
difiicult^ or in which the mxA glaiing 
faults ar« «>mauttcd. ^For a difcja^figii 

throughout 
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tbroQghpvt equally minojte^ would ran thefe 
^iboiiries to an nofeaibnable length. 

* O come' let us fi^og unto the Lord'^ 
let us heartily , rejoice in the Aren^gth of 
our falvation ''' 

Let us come before hia pre(ence .with 
tbanlcigiVii^ " and fhew oudHves ^laM in 
him ' with psalms ''' 

For the Lord ' is a great GoM " and a 
great Ki'ng ' above aU Gods "' 

In hi'^s hand ' are * all . the cornciis of the 
earth/' and the flrength of the hiUs ' is hiV 
alfo"'' 

The sea is hi^s ' andiie,;ipade it ' «id hi^s 
hands pr^p^ared the diy land ''' 

O come ' let us wor/hip and fall doNsra ". 
and kngel before the Lord our Maker ''' 

For He/ is the Lotd our God" and ve' 
are the people of hi'^s paftore ' and the flieep 
ofhi^hapd'^: 

: To. 
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To-day ' if you will h^ar his voice ' \Ax6^ 
en not your hearty ' as in the prOvodttion * 
in the day of temptation in the wilderneft " 

When your fathersf tem^pted vac' proved 
sne ' and saw my works '" 
- F&rty years long ' was I grieved with 
tfiis generation"' and faid' it is a people 
that do erV in their hearts ' for they have 
not- known my ways " 

Unto whom !• iwirein my wrath ' that 
they flioulM not enter into my reft "' 

Gl6ry be ' to the FJither " and to the 
So'n " and to the H6Iy Gh6ft " 

As it wa'^s ' in the begi'^nning" is ' n6w " 
and ever fbaHl be' world without end"< 
Amcn^'^* ■ ' '■'■-■■' 

' Next follows t*he Tc Dedni. 

We praifc thee'' O-'dod" we acknow- 
■ ledge thee to be tlie-Lbrd *" 

AlltheeaVth' doth woVfhip thee' the 
Father everla'fting '" 

\r $ To 
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To thee' all angels cry: aloud'' the 
hca^vens' and all the powers therein '" 

To thae' Cherabin and Seraphin conti* 
huallydobry' 

Holy" Holy'' H5ly' Lord God of Sa^ 
baoth'" 

Heaven' and earth' arc full of the inai 
jefty of thy glory'" 

The glorious company of the apoWea^ 
praife thee" 

The goodly fellowfliip of the prophets [ 
praife thee" ^ 

The noble army of martyrs' pr^iie 
thee"' ^ . ' . ■ ' • 

The holy Church ' thro'out all the wor'^ld' 
doth acknowledge thee 

The Father ' of an i'^nfinite majefty ! " 

Thine honourable' true' and 6nly Son" 

Alfo the Holy Ghoft' the co^mforter 

7hou art the Kin^g of Glory' :O.Chrill 



7// 
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Thou ait tbe everlasting £on of theJ'a. 
ther*' : 

When. thou tookeft iupon thee to cteirver 
man' thou didft not ahhor the vttgin'e 
womb'" 

When thou hadft overco^me the 'iQ^p- 
HCft ofj dtft'th '' thou . M9^ hpfih tk» J?ipg- 
dom of heaven ' to all bfelieyers '" 

Thou fittfcft at ifaj fjgbt hand of. <i'd' 
in the glory of the Father '" 
' Vft bdkjjp '. that tlK>a /halt cp"'mp tp be 
our juMge" ' - . : 

; We t!^flVef«»e priy ifeep' be^lpr tfey /er- 
'vant's' whoni thou haft redeemed' wU^ 
^y.pre\^4$;blop(d" ' ': : 

Make them to bs iwsaib^fed ivijib; rt»^ 
faintu ' :1o glory: cverla'iHflg '". 

6 totd' a*e thy i*oplc' ^od WeYs 
thinci heritage'' 
' Govern i^cm^ iiod llift them u^ for 



ever'" 



D5y 
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Day hj'Mj' v/e'mti''ffnfy itisc" 

And we worship thy name e\et ' MrofUt 
witfabuteild"' 

Vottcbfafe' OLord' to keep us tht^ day 
unthoutfin'" 

6 Lojrd' have mcNxy upon ii$ '' have 
meVi^'upDnus'" 

O Lofd kt thy liMrcy irghton i^n as' 
a» our tru^ is ^i thie'" 

6 Lord' in thee have I trailed' lot me 
neVer be confounded =: 

d bcjo'yful in the Lord' ill ye lanMs "; 
Setvc the Lord with glaMnefs' and come 
\kfot6 hi6 prefencc' with a fo^'ng '" 

Be ye fufe ' that the Lord' He is GoM" 
it is H^ that hath made us' aiid not we' 
ourfe^lvcs" we are hi^s p«>ple' and the 
ilicc^ of his paiturc'" 

6 go your way into his gsltes ' with 
thankfgiViBg " a«d into his courts' with 

priife 
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praife ^' be than'^kful unto hitn ^ and ipekk 
gOoM of his name'^ 

For the Lord' is gracious '' his meVcy ' 
is everlafting^' suid his truth ^ endureth 
from generation to generation = 

Glory be, 8cc/ 

It is not part of my province, to defirant 
upon, the propriety of slppointing thcfe 
hymns to be read^ as part of the church 
fervice 5 thoughi furely, they feem much 
better calculated for iingmg. But fince it 
is a neceiTary part of the fervice, nothing 
can be more abfurd^ than delivering them in. 
the ufual cold monotonous manner. What 
can be more incongruous to the matter, 
than fuch a mode of uttering the following 
yerfe — 

* O come let us fing unto the Lord, let 
us heartily rejoice in the ftrength of our 
falvation* — Or this. 
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* O be joyful in the Lord all ye lands» 
ferve the Lord with gladneis and come be* 
fore his prefence with a ibng/ 

Surely hymn$> fuch as thefe, ought to 
be delivered in tcmes of that enthufiaftic 
ardour^ which naturally refult from a heart 
iilled with admiration, loVe, and gratitude 
towards its great Creator and Benefador. 

After thefe follows the Creed. 

* I belicveiaGoM Vthe Father Almighty' 
maker of heaven and earth " and in Jefua 
Chrift' his only Son' our Lord'" Who 
was conceived' by the Holy Ghoft'' born' 
of the Virgin Mary/' fu^ffercd' under Pon- 
tius Pilate'' was crucified' deaM^ and 
buMed " he defccndcd into hc^l " the third 
day he r6le again from the dead" he 
amended into heaven " and fitteth on the 
right hand of God ' the, Father Almighty " 
from thence' he fhall come to ju^'dgc' the 
quic^k and the dcaM ''' J belicvc.in the Holy 

Ghoft^^ 
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Choft" the holy ca'^holib church" the 
comm^oa of iaintsr" the forgi^venefsc^ 
fins" the refarre^aioii of the h(sd^" and 
Che Ufe cverla^fting.' 

Hus Creed vriR adoiit of little change ia 
dieiuitevof tiien>ke4 It ought to be pro- 
nonaoed with diflin^faieis-aDdfiiieinnity ; to 
which nodiing will contribute fo madi, 
as a due oh&rvatioii of the paufts, iq the 
leattnceCy and thistr fevoral members. 
There is one wrong ein|Aafis conftandy 
n&A. here, which gives a M& meaning td 
the paff^e, where it is faid — < the third 
day he rofe agai^ from the dead,' Now, 
2-ifing again, certainly means rifing twice. 
As when we fay of a man, he was thtt>wn 
on the ground, and r^. again; he was 
thrown a^fecond time, and roft agai'n. In 
the firft inftance, the word again is redan- 
dant, and is a mere mode of fpeech. In, 
■the iecond it is neieilary, and has its true 
5 meao- 
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ittieanihg. That (entence therefore ought 
to be read thus — * The third day, he r6fi 
j^in from the dead;^ 

* The Lord ' hh with you/ 
Here the eiliphads odght to be dn the 
auxiliary verb, Ae, as, may, the fign of the 
optative h omitted^ as wa& mentioned in a 
former CAfe. This adds to the folemriity 
of the mCikB ' Whereas, in the common 
way of repeating it, * The Lwd be with 
you,' It is es:-a£Uy the fame as the common 
mode of expreffion, in bidding farewelL 
* And with thy fpiVit. 

Let us pray '" 
Lord' liive iheVcy upon iis'' 
Chrift ' have nieVcy upon us '^ 
• L6rd ' haVe meVcy upon us=i: 
Our l^athef, &c, sis before. 
O Lord' flietJr thy me^'rey upon iis" 

And grint ns thy falV^tibh "' 
Lord/ faVc the Ki'ng 

<^ And 
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Aod mercifully b^^ u$ ' when wccaU 
upon thee. . 

Endue thy mrnifters' wUh righteoui^ 
nefs'' ' . /.. . ' . ' : / ' 

And make thy ^h^^ft pwptef- joyM "[ 
O.Lord' arethy.poople'' 
; And WeYs thine inheritance^^' 
Gire peace in our time' -O LSrd" 
fiecauie there, is n6ne other that fight-^ 
eth for us' hut 6nly thou' pGcd''' 

6 God ' make clean our hearts within 
u«" 

And take not thy holy fpirit from us=: 

O God' who art, the author of peace' 
and lover of co'^ncord" in knowlec^e of 
whom' flandeth our eteVnal life" whofe 
fcVvice' is perfeft freedom" defend u^s' 
thy humble fervants' in all afTaultsof pur 
e^nemies " that we ' furely trufting' in th^ 
defence' may not fear the power of a'^y 
' advcr- 
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MffctOtiti' thro* the might of JeftrsChrift ' 
jo&rLotds 

6 LSrdf our heairenly Father ' almightj 
«od everlafting God" who haft fafely 
bfx>iiglit us to the begi^nning of this day'' 
defend us Tn the fame with thy lAighty 
power ^' arid grant that thi^s day' we fall 
into no Cl^i ' neither run into any kind of 
tlinger^^ but that i31 ourd6ings' maybe 
ordered hy th^ governance ' to do always 
ita^t is righteous in th^ fight ' thro' Jefus 
C&rJft' oftr Lords 

6l>ord^ oiAr heaVcnIy Father' high and 
mighty' King of kings' Lord of lords' 
the ^y Ruler of princes ' who doft from 
thy throfie behold alf ffae dwellers upon 
earth'' moft heartily Ive befcech thee' 
with thy favour to behold' our moft gra- 
cious fovereign Lord' King George" and 
f^ ^eplenHh him with thegracc of thyholy 
fpirit' thikf he may -M way incline to th^ 
Q^ - wi^l]l/ 
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wHl' aod walk in thy way'" Eridiic him 
plc^ntcoufly' with hcaVcnly gifts" grant 
him itf health and wealth lo^'ng to live'' 
ftren';gtheQ him ' that he may vadquiih aad 
overcome all hia enemies " and finally/, 
after tbi'^s life' he may attain eyerla'iKng 
joy and fdicity' thro* Jefus C3irift' our 
Lot d =: 

Almighty God ' the fountain of aUgood*. 
nefs ' we humbly befeech thee Uy Ueis our 
gracious Queen Charlotte' his Royal High« 
nefs George Prince of Wales^ and all the 
Royal family'" Endue thenji with thy hdly 
fpiVit" cnric^h them with thy heaVenly 
grace'' pro^fper them with aHha'^ppinefs" 
and briog them to diine everla^fting^ king* 
dom ' thro' Jefus Chrift our Lord.= 

Almighty' and cvcrla^ng. <56d' who 

alone worked great marvels " &nd dawn 

upcm our Biihops' and Curates' and all 

congregations committed to their charge^ 

2 thf 
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the healthful fpirit of thy grace " and that 
they may truly pleafe thee ' pour upon 
them the conti^'nual dew of thy blcfling''' 
Grant this ' 6 Lord ' for the ho'^nour of our 
advocate and mediator ' Jefus Chrift = 

Ahnjghty God' who haft given us grace 
ajt thi^s \\vat' with o^'ne accord to. make our 
common fupplications unto thee ^' and doft 
promife that when two or three are gather- 
ed together in thy name ' thoU wilt grant 
their rcqucfts " fulfil ndw ' O Lond ' the 
defires and petitions of thy fervants' as 
inay hp moft expedient for them '' grant- 
ing us ' in thi^s world ' knowledge of thy 
truth " and in the \f prld to co^me ' life €vcr- 
Ja^ftipg =? 

The grace ' of purLjSrd Jefus Chrift'^ and 
thcloVc' of God " and the fe'llowftiip' of the 
Holy Ghoft^' be with us air cVermorc'=, 

Upon the foregoing prayers I fliall only 

Riake a few remarks. In that for the King^ 

0,3 the 
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the Ibllpwing pafiage is. often tbu$ read,*-^ 
^ Moft. heartily wf befeech thee with thy 
favour, to behold our moft gracioiis ^^* 
reign Lord King George* — By which feHb 
paufes the paiTage is rendered abfurd. Itia 
evident in the firft part of the ftntence, 
that the words— * with thy favour to be- 
hold'— (hftuld be kept together, preceded 
4uid followed by a fftiall paufc — ^thoA heaiv 
tily we befeech thee' with thy favour to 
lichold ' our moft gracious Sovereign liOrd 
King George*— in which way of reading the 
!aft words, without any paufe, * Jjoti Kin|[ 
George' the title given to his Majefty ap^ 
pears ludicrous, inftead of the proper and 
folemn one given to him by interjecting this 
due paufe-i-*our moft gracious Sdvereiga 
l-ord ' King George/ 

In pronouncing the benediAion in the 
ufual way, as thus—*' The grafce of our , 
J^ord JeiiiaChrlft, and the love of Go^d^ 
7.1' and 
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tnd the fcUowihip of.the Holy Gfa6ft'-^all 
its fblemnity and force is loft. The three 
diftind attributes, referred to the three 
perfbns in the Godhead, ought to he 
pointed out by due emphafes and paufes'. 
* The grace ' of our Lord Jcfus Chrift " and 
the loVe ' of God " and the fcllowOiip ' of 
the Holy Ghoft " be wi^th u6 all ' ever- 
more/ In the laft part, by laying the 
ftrefs upon the unimportant prepofition, 
witby the pious and ardent wi(h, included 
in the bcncdiftion, is loft, which can only 
be manifefted by a forcible emphafis on the 
words, be, and, all, * be with us all, ever* 
moire* —on, Si, as expreffive of the wifti, 
which was before ^xplaibcd ; on, ^ a//, as 
extending the bencdidlion to the whole, 
and each individud of the congregation. 

I fiiall now proceed to fuch parts of the 
Evening Service, as are not contained in 
that of the morning. 

Ct 4 'My 
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'My foul doth ma'^gnify the l^ord' tod 
ipy fpiri^ hath rcjo^cd ' in God my S5t 



viour 



For he hath regarded the IqVlincfs^of 
his handmaiden ''' 

JFor behold from hc'^nceforth ' all gent-* 
Rations (hall call me bleifed " 

For He (hat is mighty hath m^gnifiei^ 
rti^' and HcJy is his name ''^ 

And his mercy is 9n them that fear 
him ' throughout all generations '" 

He hath (hewed ftre^ngth with h|$ arm '^ 
Hp bath fcattcrcd the proud ' in the ima*- 
gination of their hearts '^' 

He hath piit down the mighty from their 
feat " and hafh exalted ' (he hu^qpible and 

He hath filled the hu'Ugiy ' with goo^d 
things" and the ric^h ' J^e hath fpiJt ctn^^y 

.«way"' 

w 
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He' reniembruig his mercy' hath hoP 
pen his fervant Ifrael'' as he pro^oiiied to 
our forefathers ' Abraham and his feed fof 

ever = ' 

Glory be, &c. 

Lord' now letted thou thy feryaiit de^ 
part in p^ace' according to thy worM " 

For' mine eyes have fecn thy falvation'^ 

Which thou haft prepared before the 
face of all people" 

To be a light' to lighten the Qe'ntilcs" 
^nd to be the glory of thy people lYrael =: 

6 Gsd ' from whom all holy desires ' all 
good counfels ' and all juft wor^ks do pro« 
ceed " give unto thy fervants ' tha^t peace ' 
which the world can no^'t give " that both ' 
our hearts may be fet to obey thy com-« 
mandments ' and alfo ' that by thee ' we ' 
being defende4 from the fear of our ene- 
ixiies ' inay pafs our time in reft and quiet* 

nefs' 
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n€&' thro' the merits of Jefus Chrlft^ our 

Saviours 

. Ughten our darknefs we beibech thee ' 

6 Lord' and by thy great meVcy' defend 

us from all perils and daf^ersrof thf^^ night ^ 

for the love of thy 6nly Son ' our Saviour ' 

jahs-Chrlft's 



L E C- 
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.... ... . . i ..' I'i^ 

LECTURE rv. 

f ' . ' 

, . _ , The LiTA,Ny. 

0G6dt!wFlithef" of Heaven^' have 
mcVcy upon us ' miferable finners '" 
' O God the 8o\i" Redeemer of the 
worW have meVcy upon us' miferable 
fiiincfs'" ; 

6 God the Holy Ghoft '' proceeding from 
the Father and the So^n " have meVcy upoii 
us/ miserable finners '" 

Oh^ljr- Weffod/ and glorious Trrnity" 
three peVfoRS ' ando'^neGoM" havcme^n- 
cy upon us ' miferable finners r= 

Reme^mber not' Lord' bur offences ' 
nor the ofiences of our forefltbers'^ neither 
tadoe thou ve^ngeance of our fins ^^ Spi^re 

S ^< 
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ws' good Lord'' fpare thy people 'whom 

thou baft redeemed with thy moft pre^cious 

blooM' and be not an^'gry with us for 

cVcr'" 

Spkre us ' g6od Lftrd^" 

From all evil and miichief '' from fi^n '' 
from the craYts and aflaults of the deVil '' 
from thy' wrath " and from ^veila'^fting 
damnation' 

Good Lord deliver us''' 

Frpm all bli^ndnefs of heart " from pride ' 

vain-glory' and hypo'^crify" from c'^nvy' 

hatred and ma^'lice " and all unphaVital^le- 

nefi' 

Good, &c. 

From lightning ' and tc^mpeft " from 

plague ' pe^tlence ' and fa^mine " frpm 

battle' and muVder" and from fuMdcn 

dearth' 

Good, &c. 

. From all fcdi^tion ' privy conipiVacy ' 

and:rebe^Jliqn'^ ftom all falfe.doftrinc' 

hcVefy' 
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lieVefy^ and fchis^m'' from hkdnefi f^ 
heart ' and contempt of thy* word and com<- 
mandment ' 

Good, &c. 

By ' the myftery of thy holy incarnation " 
by' thy holy natiNrity-' and circumcrfion ^ 
by ' thy ba'^ptifoi' fii^ng' and temptition', 
Good/&c. 
By thine a'^gony and blooMy fwca'^t'' by 
thy croVs and pa'ffion'' by thy previous 
dca'^th and buVial '' by^ thy gl6rious refur- 
re^dion and afce'^nfidn " and by the coming 

ofthcH5lyGh5ft^ 

Good, &c. 
In all time of our tribulation " in all time 
of our wca^hh " in the hour of dearth " and 
in the day of ju^dgmcnt ^ 

G5od Lord deli^ver us =: 

ssWe finners ' do beseech thee to hSar us' 
6 Lord God'' and that it may pleafe thee 

to 
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to ri^'ilni govern tbf JbolyCfauVch un^ 
ycsCd'^ in the ri^^t way ''' 

Wc bes^ch thee to h^ar us ' good Lord '',^ 

That it may ple^fe thee ^ to keep ' and 
ftrcngthea ' in the ti^ woril^ippiiig^of^lee ^ 
in rig^feaoibeft and hpUneTs ollif^' thy 
^rvant Oaorge^ our moift gracious Ki^x^ 
and Governor "[ 

We^'&c. "^ ' 

That it may pleafe the«' to rule his 
heart' in thy f^h/ fear' and Jove" and 
that he may evermore have afHance in thee^ 
and ever ieek th^ honour and glory '[ 
We,&c. 

That it may pleafe thee ' to be his de- 
fe^nder' and keeper "giving him the vic- 
tory over all his e'lncmies i" 

That it may pleafe thee ' to WeYs and 
preseVve our gracious Queen Charlotte " his 
Royal Highnefs George Fritter of Waits" 
and all the Royal family "^ - 

That 
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That it may pleafe thee' to tllfiimmate 
alt bifiiops ' priefte^ and deacons 'with tn^ 
knowlege and ohderftatading 6f thy' word ''^ 
and that both by their preachifig '' ahid liV- 
ing' they may fet it fdfth' and fliteW it 
acc^nia^ly'" 

. •_ We, 5cc. •■" ■■■' 
. That' k may pleafe ^bee ' to ehdoe the 
Lords of the Council' and all the nobility '. 
with grace' wiYdom' and undcfftaSding"! 

,; Wc^&c. 

Jhatitioay pb«& thee' to bl^' and 
keep the ma'^giftrates " giving thcmgcace 
to execute ju^ftice ' and to maiatala Crvith "^ 
We,&c. 

IThat it may plmTe thee' tabkTs' aad 
keep' iUthyp«pple"^ 
We, &c. 

That it may pleafe thee ' to givie to ^ 
nations ' unity ' peace ' and concocd ^^ 
. ; We,&c. 

That 
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That it may pUzfi thee ! td give n's aif 
jbeart to.loVe^ and dreaM th^e^^ and ditt- 
gently to liVe after thyjoonuoandmdnts'^ 

^ . We, &c. ... 

: Thirt it miry pleafe tb^e' to give t6 all 
thy people incr^afe of grace ' to he»rm^k* 
ty thy word " and to receive, it with pure 
affedioa^' and to%ri{ig forth the fruits' of 
thefpiVit'/' 

We^&ci * 

That it may pleafe thee ' to briilg into 
the way of truth ' all faVh ' as have eV#cd ' 
and arc deceived "' 
We, &». . 

That it may pleafe thee' to ftren^^thcn' 
fach' a4 do flanM^' and to comfort' and 
help the weak-hearted " and to raife up ' 
them that fall " and finally to beat down 
Satan under our feet '^[ 
We, &c. 

That 
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That it Shay please thct' to fuccour' 
hdp ' and comfort' aU that are tfi danger' 
Mdeiity ' and tribulatiea "I 

We, &c. • ' 

That it may.pleafe thee ' to pr^e^c all 
liiat tf^Vd^ by land ' or by water" all tlfo- 
men Hboiking of child " ail fi'ck peffona ' 
and youftg cM^'ldren " arid to diew thy ^ty 
tfot A\ p^oatxi and ca^ptiyes '" 
Wci&c. 
That it may plcafe thee ' to defend ' and 
fmn6^ for' the fidierleis bbUdren' and 
wiMows" and all that are de'iblate''andop- 
pf*^eA"^ . 

That it may pleafe thee to have me^rqr 
i^pon att saeit' 
We,&c. 
That it may pleafe thee' tcF forgiVe our 
entouct^ perifacjutoca ' and flanderers ' and 
totuVn their hearts '" 
We,&c. 
• R That 
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-.Tba^it miy plej^e thee' to gi^w' rod 
p(e(er)5te rto our Axit ' itbe kindly fr&ks of |1iq 
earth' fo as in diie Time we may enjoy 
thcm"^ 
'^: vWei&c. ' •'. ' '-'' -^ -^:' 

• THit it may pleafe thee / to giVe osf 
true rcpc^'ntancc " to forgi?e as aliodrfi^ne'* 
nd'iglrgcnccs ' and 'i^gnbrances ^f- and » to en-: 
due us with the grade of thy Hdjy Spirit 'j 
to ame^nd our lives according to thy holy 
woVd'r: * ,.';;• li .h-* 

.. We beseech thee to bear 'tis' good 

• . : IiOrd=3 * - . ^ ' :: ,. i / 
= So^n of God ' we beseech thee fb.hear, 

O La^mb of God' that takcft awa^ the' 
'fi'^ns of the world ' : . V/ 

• • o G^ifit us thy piacc'" ; :/. ^ 

; O La^mb of God/ t^t takeft away the 
fi^ns of the world ' . 

Have meVcy upon us '" , -C r 
: ^11 .: OChrlft' 



' Chfift ' have mcVcy upoh us " 
L5rd ^ have iheYcy upon us zi 

-( I: (hflU/:fi6«r .mstke .;$t few bbibrvdtjons 
Upon Cqi9« p^ifages in'tjb^ above fervic?.. 
; ilftrtjbf jjjptepiftg of tfec(?:Li{any, -.tl^rc i& 
fowethiBfe jfo vrr^JSg;. jn^ib^ comppfiiiGn^ 
tlJWbltfl^illi.be. very xKfficult ta /ibt itxigbt 
by ^jifmodle 0f r«a^t^ • The ufual way of 
d«Hv^gihttrr;V€K Gqd, tl^e Father of 
lfep¥»*'Tt*rWinly dfj€;s/n.qt m?ikf jtjfcnfe. 
(i!Ad<|qi9Xr|H'pp<fly Vc>,%led the Creator of 
Heavfenj^iishwoU 4s ^f Barth) but as we 
dld«14^l»^'jftru6k with ^he impropjciety of 
e^llih^liinritb* Father pf Earth, cuftom 
sdon^TCau^d prj?vent our pcrcffiving that it is 
equally, abfurd y^ ftyle him the Father of 
Heaven .1 :>Bcfide8, there is evidently,, in-*, 
tended here, in, tjie^. opening of the .Litany,^ 
. N . R a a dif^ 
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a diftind addrefs to ctqh of the Perioos of 
the Trinity J not ooly by their diiFerent ap- 
pellations, bivt by i^ecific attAb^tes to each* 
Thus in the atldrefs to. God the $oa^ he is 
peculiarly charaderifed as. Redeemer of the 
worB. In that to the^ Holy dsoft, as^ Pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son.^ Tl|« 
fike was probably intended wi|h fcgan^d to 
the addrefs to God the Fatter at At op^a^ 
' ing, by t^c words, • of Heaven* w eoii^ 
dering that to be pecialiaf l)r his previnctf^ at 
that of the Earth more imniediiitdl^ bf« 
longed to otrr Redeemer* II HSfirnras dM 
jntention, as k certainly ought toha|irdbeeii> 
of the writer, it is £> obfcwed by titt 91 
choice aad arrangement of the wovdsi^ diat 
all the world have miftakea it; Had he 
inferted the word. Ruler, or Creator^ dM 
fenfe would then have beeft plain, and ^tt& 
compofitron perfeS; as ilius — ^•O Odd the 
Father ! Ruler of Keftveii, &c* 

OGod 
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O God the Son ! Redeemer of the worlds 

O God the Holy GhoA ! proceeding from 
the Father aod the Son^ &c/ 

There is 00 doubt» that as it was ioteinied 
that the openiog of the Litany, (hoold bo, 
by a dtftina addrefs to each of the three 
Peribns ctf the Trinity, this iotentioQ ihould 
have becfi manifeiled in the 6rft inftance of 
the addrefs to the firft Perfon, God the Fa« 
th^s which it is not aC til in the tnanser 
m vdbich k is always delivered — ' O God 
the Father of H^aven'—for this is not God 
the Father confidered as one of the Peribns 
of the Trinity^ that k, the Father of Jefus 
Chrift^ or God the Son ; but exprefsly, God 
the Father of Heaven ; and therefore has 
no relation to, or connexion with^ the two 
foUowing Invocations, to God the Son, and 
Qod the Holy Ghoft. The only way to re- 
^nody this dekd, is by oiaking a pauie after 
R 3 —* God 
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-r-*' God 'the Father'— as I hlVe read and 
marked it— Thus— O God the Father' of 
Heaven— Thaf is, peculiarly God of Heaven, 
as we ftylc the Son, our Saviour and Re-r 
deemcr, ' more peculiarly Lord of Earth. 
ThifrttWy- at firft appear uncouth from its 
novdty, but the reafon for it wilifobn ap- 
pear, and its proprrety.hc.madeimanifeft. 1 
In that part of the Litany, where we pray 
for: a deliverance /from^. all kinds of evil, 
there is ond fault that xonftantly runs 
through the whole; which is, thatJat this 
end of every paflfagc vvhich the cleVgyman 
utters, he makes a full flop ; though tliere 
is not one of them' which contains^ a 'com- 
plete fenfe, till it be joined with the follow-^ 
ing part fpoken by the clerk and cttngrega^ 
tion. Thus in the firft paffage— « From all 
evil artd mifchief, from fin, from |he crafts 
and iffaults of tbe^ devil, from thy Wrath; 
and frdtaieverlaftiAg damnation'^* i^ cvii^ 
* - '— ;. dcn^ 
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dent that the fentonec is not clx>&d, .as. it 
Vioes not contain a fiogle verb; nor can it 
Be made ibn&» 'till ihc mords-^'/GoodLorJ 
deliver us* — be joined to it.* And the fame 
may tie bbierved throughout all that part of 
thb-tJitany. The 'bcjl vay to get rid of 
this bad liSbjt, is, ihat the clergyman ftiduld 
throughot^r, jdia tvith the congregation in 
repeating: thofe worils — * Good Lord deliver 
OS'—- and then he will of courfe fee the ne- 
ccfGtyv^ef not giving the tone of a full flop, ^ 
to the. preceding part of the fen tehee. 
\ It is ufnal when that part of the Litany 
is endxtd, in which we deprecate evil, to 
run on immediately, and in the fame tone 
of voice, to the next part^ m which wc 
pray for |;oodi But furcly there ought to 
beaipaijiie of fome duriation» to mark this 
chja^g^jiand the tonejjiould be lowered to 
that of one who fupplicates, and befceches 
tb? gfapt of favours to which he is not en- 
R 4 titled; 
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titled i as is manifeft from the very firft 
words with which it fets out*-*^^ We^nners^ 
do bcfeech thee to hear us ^ O Ldrd Cod, 

Them is a paflage in that {lart of tlie Li* 
tany, often ioiproperly read thuc-—^ That it 
may pleaie theo to defend and provides for 
the fatherleis children and widows^ ^/^^ 
in which way of flopping, Jir^ is equally 
aflbciated to the former verb» de/kmit as to 
thelatter>/rmi^s but we know tkat» dt^ 
fend 2iudfcry can never be united, as dc&nd 
for> is not English. We (hould therelbre 
read it thuS'-^That it may pleafe thee to 
defend, and provide 6ot^ the fatherlcfs chil-» 
dren, and widows, &c. 

I (hall not detain you with any rem<rk| 
upon .the (lighter faults committed ip this 
part of the ferviccj but proceed to the reft. 

6 Lord' 
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6 Lord ' deal not with us aYter our S^t '* 
Neither reward us aYter our iniquities == 

6 God ' m«rciful Father 'that defplfcft 
not the fighiug of a co^ntrite heart' nor the 
dcfire of fuch as be foVrowfuV' mercifully 
afii^ft our prayers ' that we make before thee 
in all our trou'bles and adve^rfities ' whenfo* 
ever they oppreYs us " abd |;racioufly hear 
us that thofe evils' which the craft and 
fubtlety ' of the dcNrll ' or ma^n ' worketh 
againft us ' be brought to nought " and by 
the providence of thy goodnefs they maybe 
difpeVfed " that we ' thy (crvants ' being 
hurt by nh perfccutions ' may cVermorc 
give thanks unto thee ' in thy holy church' 
through Jgfus Chrift' our Lord'" 

O Lord ' arife "vhelp us ' and deliver us ' 
for thy name's fake'" 

6 G6d ' we have heard with our ears' and 
our fathers bav9 defeated umo us ' the n&ble 

woVks 
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armed with th^ defenci^ ' may be preienred 
evenoore from all fcxiU^ to glorify tb€e' 
who art the 6nly giver of all viAory ' thro* 
the merits of thy only Soo^ Jeiiis Chrift. 
our Lord = 

Moft gracious God '■ we humbly betimrh 
thee ' as for this kingdom in geWral ' fe 
eipeVially for the high court of Parliament' 
under our moft religious and graebus King 
at thi^s time alTembled ^' that thou wouldft 
bf pleaied todireVi ' and pro^iper ^ all their 
confultations ' to the advancement of thy 
glory ^ dbe good of thy Church^ the fafety' 
iiooour ' add welfare of our ^veiKigo ' and 
his kingdoms ^' that all things may be so 
(tfd^red and fettled by thHt endeavours' 
upon the be^ft' and aureft foundations'' 
that peace and happinefs' truth and juftice' 
religion and piety ' ntiay hp eftA^bliibed 
among ug' for all gencratiow''' Theie' 
and all p\her neccffktks' for ibe^^ for 



u^a' 
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v^' and tby wb^ «burch' wie buVnbiy 
b^' ia tbe nane tad mccUatioD of jeQu 
Chiift' our ittoft blc'Oed Lord aod Sa. 

6 God' tbe Creator' and Pre&Nrver of 
all mmkiod' we humbly tieiiKch (bee ' for 
aU fortt luid ooodlliQiitf of isen ' titar tboii 
WQuddft be pbufed la mtkf tby wi^^lui^wa 
unto them' ibjf Snkig: hfstli&k iwto ^ ea^ 
tkoM** mon cfpeoaBjr we prey fw the 
gaoA tOate ef the GatlMlic Chinch'' that 
it may be f 6 goidol ami gp^eFoed by th^ 
good fpirit ' that all who prafcfs and call 
thcmfelves Chriftians ' may be led into the 
way of troth " and hold the faith in unity of 
fpirit ' in the bon>d of p^ace ' aod in rlgh- 
teottfaefe of life'" Finally' wc commend 
to thy fatherly goodnefs' all thole' who 
are a^oy way' afflidcd or diftrtflcd' iij 
npind/ body' or eftate'" That it may 
pleafethee to co^mfort and relieve them' 
5 according 
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according to th^ir l^cMlntfteflitiei^^'giif^: 
ihg thcra pati*hce'uSdcr*<h6Jr'/ufF«ring8^* 
and a happy ifiue out of all their afflic^^ 
tions''' And this wc beg for JcfusClrfUi;' 
his fake =^4 I .. 'r- ^ .. > ..\ i , :' : v'> 

6 God ' whofe oahi!^' • and piopttty h f 
cVcr to hdve meVcy ' and tofcrgiVe'' rci* . 
ceiveourliumble petitions i'-' &nd^b6'^ we be« 
tied and boilnd wiih;die chain- of loaciioa' 
^et let the pitifiilnQ& of thy great mercy; 
liofe us' f6r the feihoir of JefqtChrift', 
our mediator and adVoc«e/' i t : i ;/ 



f 



Almighty God ' Father of all mercies ' 
we' thine unworthjy'fervahts' do gfve thee 
moft humble'^ and hearty' thanks 'for all 
thy goodnefs ' and loving kiridneft ' 'to li"^ ' 
and to all men '" We blcfs thee ' for '* our 
creation' prefervation ' arid all the blcflings* 
of this life" but abbVc all' for' thine in- ' 
c^'ftimable love' in the rcdem^ption of the 
world by our Lord Jefus Chriift " for ' the 

meana 



ipeatis of grace' ami fqr '• ihto'hbp* q^ glo- 
ry ''' And wd tefcatte itide'- glkc us diafc 
doe ^ fenfe ^ of iall ^ tby -merdies ' %k^t 6ur 
hearts mafy^ 'bd'imfeignedly^hatiklb}— an^ 
that we may fhcw fbrth thy praift* not 
OEily.\with';ourt li'^ps/ hot in oor^livi*^'' hj 
giving u^ ourfdves:tO'thy fcrvft:c^*^'ahdb3r 
wt^kifig before thee 'in hoiiaefsiaiid'fighte- 
^iiiQers^all our'.day&Ml thro' Jefiis Cbri^ our 
liord/^VijTo whom. 'r: with. thce/iaftd*he 
Holy I Ghoft ' \ bc/;all. Wnour ^ and glbr'y'^ 
iW(Hrldrwtthoiitendbi:;v: 

The Communion^ 

«^lfi|^hty<50d^yiito whbrtt illiheart^ 
be ,op«/?/ ajl- dcfircsr'khown --Utid^i^o'm 
whpm .00 ibdretB are' hid/' elikttk the 
thoughts of our hearts by the iofpiration of 
thy holy fpirit" that we may peVftdlly love 
„^ thee' 
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tbce' nad wa'^Uy VBAgmfy tfay Iic^ 
ifat^c' tlao' CbriA our Lord ae 

G5d ^ake thefe words ': tnd faid" f ' aiH 
i&Mr Lord l3oy Gdd " thou flidt here nooo 
•.^thef Gods but me"' 

L6fd haiie iae''fcjr* Upod u»' and indioe 
our heart* Co keep tbt^ law "' 
. Tfaou Qaak not riiabe to thf&Afmy p^ 
mtk. la»^' iksk thtf likends^ of usy tfaltof 
tbat it in kcavea aboVe' or »i the Mitfa^ 
bea^atb' or in tlie wafers »^ider the 
earth " thou (halt not. bonr doVn ta them' 
nor woVfliip them " for I ' the Ldrd thy 
Gdd ' am a jea^lous God' and viiit the fins 
of the fathers' upon the children' uiito 
th« third and Sovaih genenitioa 6i di6m 
that hile me' wad ihew aterey untv |bo8h> 
iands in them thaA loVc tt»*_ dndk^ na/ 
oommilndmeiite "i 
Lord, &c. 

Thou 
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Thou ftialt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain " for the Lord will 
not hold hPrn guritlefs' who taketh his 
name in vain '" 

Lord, &c. 
Remember' that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath day '^ fi^x days {halt thou labour ' . 
and do all that thou hafl: to do '' but the 
feVenth day ' is the Sa^bbath of the Lord' 
thy God''' In i\' thou (halt do no man-, 
ner of work" thou' and thy fon' and thy 
daughter" thy man-fervant' andthymaid- 
fcrvant" thy cattle' and the ftranger. that 
is within thy gates '" For in fi^x days ' the 
Lord made heaven and earth ' the fea ' and 
all that in them is " and re'^fted the fevcnth 
day" wherefore the Lord ble^fled the fe- 
venth-day' and ha^Uowed it "' 

Lord, &c* 
Honour thy Father and thy Mother' that 
S ' thy 
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thy days may be lo^og in the land' whiek 
the Lord thy God givcth thee '^^ 
Lord, &c. 

Thou (halt do no muVder "' 

Thou (halt not commit adu^ltcry '^ 

Thou (halt not fleal ''' 

Thou (halt not bear fal(e wltnefs againft 
thy neighbour"' 

Thou (halt not covet thy neighbour's 
lio\i(c" thou (halt not covet thy neigh* 
hour's wife'' nor his feVvant' nor his maid' 
nor his o^x' nor his afs' nor a^ny thing 
that is his'" 

Lord have meVcy upon us' arid write 
all thefc thy laws in our hearts we be- 
(feech thee = 

Almighty God' whofe kin^'gdom' i^ 
evcrla'^fting ' and poVer' rnfinite" have 
me'rcy upon the whole church " and f 5 
rule the heart of thy chofen fcrvant' George' 
our King and Governor' that He' know- 
ing 
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ing wh6fc minifter he 1$ ' may ' above Ml 
thin|;s' fecK thy honour and glory '^' And 
that we' and ail his fubjeds' duly confi- 
dcring whofe authority he hath ' may faith-^ 
fully lerve' honour' and humbly obey him' 
Tn thee' and foV thee' according to thy 
bleifed word and ordinance' thro" Jefus 
Chrift our Lord '" Who ' with thee ' and 
the Holy Ghoft ' liveth and reigneth ever 
o^ne God ' world without end = 

I believe in 6ne God ' the Father Al- 
mighty' maker of heaven and earth ' and 
of air things vi^'fible and iWifible" and ia 
o^ne Lord' Jefus Chrift" the only begot- 
ten Son of God" begotten of his Father 
before all worlds " God of God ' Light of 
light' ve^ry God hi very God" bego^tten' 
not m^e" being of o'^ne fubftance with the 
Father ' by whom all things were made "' 
Who' for us men' and for our falvatioh^, 
came down from Heaven' and was incar- 
S 8 nate 
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nate by the Holy Ghoft' of the Virgin 
Mary ' and was made man ^' and was era-* 
cificd alfo for us under Pontius Pilate '' He 
fuffbred^ and was buried' and the third 
day he r6fe again ' according to the fcrip- 
tqrcs ' and afccnded into Heaven " and fit- 
eth on the right hand of the Father ''' And 
He fliall come agai^n' with glory' to ju'dgc 
both the quick and the dead ^' whofe king- 
dom fhall have no end''' And I believe in 
the H5ly Ghdft ' the Lord and giver of 
life " who proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son " who ' wi^th the Father and the 
So^n together is worfhipped' and glorified '' 
who fpake by the prophets "' And I believe 
one Ca^'tholic and Apofto^'lic Church" I 
acknowledge o'^ne baptifm for the remi^* 
fion of fins " and 1 look for the refurre^'dioa 
of the deaM' and the life of the world to 



co\ne/ = 



Ia 
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In the prayer for the King there is often 
a falfe emphafis laid in the following fen« 
tence, thus — * that He knowing whofe mi- 
^nifter he is' — whereas it fliould be—* that 
he' knowing wh6fe miniftcr he is* — thatis, 
knowing that he is the miniftcr of the AU 
mighty God — And the fame emphafis fhould 
be preferred in the fubfequent part~* and 
that we, and all his fubjeds, duly confider« 
ing whbfe authority he hath, 6cc/ for the 
fame reafon. 

There is a paflage in the Creed often 
faultily delivered, in the following manner 
^*GqM of GoM, Light of light, vcVy 
God of ve^ry God'-^In which mode of ex- 
preffion--r-* GoM of GbM*— according to the 
common acceptation, it would imply a fu» 
periority in him jver God; as, when wc 
fay, * King of Kings ;' but, by laying the 
ftrefs on, • (^y; as « God oY God*— the true 
ipcaning is pointed out, which is, * God 
S 3 pro- 
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proceeding fro^m God, light fro^m Kght, 
very God fro^m very God/ 

I (hall now proceed to the reft of the fcr- 
vlce of the Communion. 

*Let your light fb fhine before men' 
that they » may fee your good works ' and 
glorify your Father which is in Heaven =: 

Lay not up for yourfelves treafures upon 
car\h' where the ruft and moth doth cor- 
rupt^ and where thieves break thro' and 
ileal" but lay up for yourfelves. treafures in 
HeaVen ' where neither ruft nor riioth doth 
corrupt' and where thieves do no'^t break 
thro' and deal = 

Whatfoever y8 would that men (houH 
do unto you' even fb do upto the'^m" foi" 
this ' is the law and the prophets = 

Be merciful after thy poVer " if thou 

haft mu^'ch ' give ple^'nteoufly " if thou haft 

' li^ttle' do thy diligence gladly to give oY 

that 
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that little'' for fo gathereftthou thyfclf a 
good reward ' in the day of neceffity =: 

He that hath pity upon the p6or' 
lendeth unto the L6rd '' and look what he 
layeth out' and it fhall be paid him 
agai^n = 

Ble'^ffcd be the man that providcth for 
the iiVk and n^edy ' the Lord (hall deli'^vcr 
him in the time of trouble = 

Almighty and c^vcrliving God' who by 
thy holy Apoftle has taught us to make 
prayers and fupplications ' and to give 
thanks for all men " we humbly befecch 
thee ' moft mercifully to receive thefe our 
prayers ' which we offer to thy divine Ma- 
jefly " befeeching thee to infpire continu- 
ally the univeVfal church ' with the fpirit 
of truth ' unity ' and concord '" And grant 
that all they that do confcYs thy holy 
name ' may agree in the truth of thy holy 
word ' and live' in unity ' and godly love '" 
S4 We 
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Wc befecch thee alfo' to favc' and defend^ 
all Chrrftian Kings' Princes' and Gover- 
nors " and efpe^'cially thy fe'^rvant George ' 
Qur King ' that under him we may be god- 
ly and quietly governed '" And grant un- 
to his whole council ' and to all that are 
put in authority undqr him ' that they may 
truly' and indi^fFerently ' minifter juftice •' 
to the pu^nifliment' of wiVkednefs and 
v'^ice '' and to the mai'ntenance of thy true 
religion and vi^rtue ''' Give grace ' O Hea-^ 
venly Father ' to all Bifliops and Curates ' 
that they may both by their life ' and doV-^ 
trine ' fet forth thy true and lively word ' 
and rightly and duly adminifter thy holy 
facraments '" And to all thy people ' give 
thy heavenly grace " and efpe'^cially to this 
congregation here prefent ' that with meek; 
heart ' and due reverence ' they piay hear ' 
and receive thy holy word' truly ferving 
thee in hplinefs and righteoufnefs all the 

days 
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days of their life "' And we moft humbly 
bcfcechthee' of thy goodnefs 6 Lord' to 
co'^mfort and fuVcour all them ' who ' in' 
this tranfitory life ' are in trouble ' forrovy ' 
need' ficknefs' or any other adverfity'" 
And we alfo bleYs thy holy name ' for all 
thy fervants departed this life ' in thy faith 
and fear " befeeching thee to give u'^s grace [ 
f to follow their good example ' that wiHh 
them ' we may be partakers of thy Heaven- 
ly kingdom'" Grant this' O Father' for 
Jefus Chrift's fake' our only mediator and 
advocate = 

Dearly beloved in the Lord " Ye that 
mind to come to the holy Communion of 
the Body and Blood of our Saviour Chrift" 
muft confider' how Saint Paul exhorteth 
all perfons' di'^ligently to try and examind 
themfelves ' before they prefumc to eat of 
tha^t bread ' and drink of tha't cup '" For' 
a§ the be^nefit is great ' if with a true pe^ni- 

tent 
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tent hcirt' and lively f^ith' wc rec^e 
tb^t hdy lacranaent '^ [fet tbc'^n ' vrp fpiVU 
tuftlly eat the fleOi of Chrift ' and drink hi* 
blood '' then wc dwell in Chrift ' and Chrift 
in u^s " we are one wi\h Chrift ^ and Qirift 
with u^s^^) fo is the danger great if we receive 
the fanae unwoVthily ''' For then ' we are 
gui^lty of the body and blood of Chrift our 
Saviour '^ we eat and drink our own damn^-* 
tion ' not confidering the Lord's body " we 
kindle God's wrath againft us^' we provoke. 
him to plague us with diverfe diieafes ' and 
jfundry kinds of death ''' Judge therefore 
yourfe^'lvcs ' Brethren' that you be not 
Judged of the Lord '' repent you truly for 
your fins paft " have a lively and ftedfaft 
faith in Chrift our Saviour '' amend your 
lives' and be in perfect charity with all 
men'' fo ftiall ye|3e meet partakers of thofe 
Holy Myfteries "' And above all things ' 
you muft give^moft humble and hearty 
thanks' to God the Father' the Son' 

and 
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and the Holy Ghoft ' for the rcdc^mption of 
the world ' by the death aod paffion of our 
Saviour Chrift' both God' andmin'' who 
did humble hitnfelf even unto the death 
upon the Crofs ^ for u^s ' miferable finners " 
who lay in darknefs and the fliadow of 
death' that he might make u^s the children 
of God' and exalt us to evcrlafting life"' 
J^Lod to the end that we fhould alway re- 
member' the exceeding great love of our 
Matter and only Saviour' Jefus Chrift' 
thud's dying for us " and the innumerable 
benefits' which by his precious blood- 
ihedding he hath obtained to us ' He' hath 
inftituted and ordained Holy Myileries ' as 
pledges of his'love' and for a continual re- 
menibrance of his death ' to our great and 
endlefs comfort'" To Hi^'m therefore' 
with the Father' and the Holy Ghoft ' let 
us give' as we are moft bounded' conti- 
^nual thanks " fubmitting ourfclves wholly ' 

to 
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to hrs holy will and plcafure '' and ftu^dy- 
ing to ferve him' in true holincfs and righ- 
tcoufnefs ' all the days of our life = 

Ye' that do truly ' and eaVneftly repent 
you of your fins '' and arc in love and cha- 
rity with your neighbours " and intend to 
lead a new life ' following the conamand^ 
ment of God ' and walking from he^nce- 
forth in his holy ways '' draw near with 
faith ' and take this holy facrament to your 
comfort'' and make your humble confcf* 
fion to Almighty God' meekly kneeling 
upon your knees == 

Almighty God' Father of our Lord 
Jefus Chrift ' Maker ' of all things ' JuMgc ' 
of all men" we acknow^ledge' and bewail 
our manifold fins and wickednefs' which 
we from time to time moft grlevoufly have 
committed' by thought' word' and deed' 
againft thy divine Majefty " provoking moft 
ju'ftly thy wrath and indignation againft 

. us"^ 
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us '" Wc do caVncftly rcpe^nt ' land are 

heartily foVry for thefe our mifdoings'''. 

The reme^mbrancc of them is grievous un- . 

to us'' the bu^rden of them is into^lerable''' 

Have ilieVcy upon us ' have meVcy upon 

us' moft merciful Father " for thy Son 

our Lord Jefus Chrift's fake ' forgiVe us all 

that is paft " and grant that we may ever 

hereaYter ferve and pleafe thee ' in new- 

nefs of life " to the honour and glory of 

'k. ■ * 

thy name' thro' Jefus Chrift our Lord z: 

Almighty God' our heavenly Father' 
who ' of his great mercy ' hath promifed 
forgivenefs of fins ' to all them that with 
hearty repentance ' and true faith ' turn un- : 
to him " have meVcy upon you " pardon 
' and deliVer you from all your fi^ns " con- 
firm and ftren^gthen you in all gooMnefs ' 
and bring you to everla^ling life ' thro* 
Jefus Chrift our Lord = 

Hear 
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Hear' what co^'ro/drtable words ' our Sa- 
viour Chriff faith/ unto all that tfufy tura 
to him'' 

Come unto me' .all ye that travel^ 
and are heavy laden ' and I will refre'^ih 
you'" 

So God loVed the world' that he gave 
his only begotten Son ' to the end that all 
that believe in him' ihould not peVi(h' 
but have everlafling life = 

Hear alfo what Saint Paul faith " 
This ' is a triie faying^ and worthy of all 
nien to be' received ' that Chrift Jefus came 
into the world ' to fave finners = 

Hear alfo'what Saint John faith " 
If any man (i^'n ' we have an A^dvocate 
with- the Father' Jefus Chrift the righte* 
ous " and He ' is the propitiation for oar 
fins =i 
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LiYt up yoUF hearts'' 

We lift them u'p ttnto the L6rd ''' 

Let us.give tha'^nke untb our Lord God '' 
II is meet aad right ^ to do''^ 

It is ve'^ry meet' right ' and our bounder* 
duty' thlt we (hould at all times" and m 
all' places ' give tlm'nlds unto thee ^ 6 Lord^ 
Holy Father ' Almighty' cvtrla'fting God"' 

Therefore with angels ' and archangels [ 
and with all the company of HeaVen ' wc 
laud ' and magpify thy glorious name ' ever-- 
ipore pr^firtg, thee ' aftd' faying ' Holy' 
holy' holy^ Lord God of hofts" Hfeavea 
and Earth are fu^ll of thy glory '" (jlory bc> 
to thee' 6 L5rd moft High = 

We do not prefume to come to this thy 
table' O merciful Lord' ti'ufting in our 
o^wn righteoufnefs ' but in^ thy^ manifold^ 
and great meVcics '" We are not worthy 
fo much as to gather up the crunlbs' under 
thy table" but thou art the same Lord'' 
I whole 
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whofe projperty is ' always to have mcVcy '^^ 
Grant us therefore ' gracious Lord ' s6 to 
eat the fle^fh of thy dear Son Jefus Chrift ' 
and to drink his blooM ' that our fi'^nful bo- 
dies ' may be made clean' by hi^s body'' 
and our souls wafhed through his mofl 
precious blooM " and that we ' may ever- 
more dwell in hi^m' and h^ ' in u'^s zz 

Almighty God' our Heavenly Father' 
who' of thy tender mercy' didft give 
thine only Son Jefus Chrift to fufFcr upon 
the crofs ' for our redemption " who made 
there' by his o^ne oblation of himfelf once 
offered'' a full' perYeft' and fuffiVient 
facrifice ' oblation ' and fatisfadion ' for 
the fins of the whole world " and did i^nfti- 
tute ' and in his holy Gofpel command us 
to conti^'nue ' a perpe^'tual memory of that 
his precious death ' until his coming agai^'n " 
Hear us ' O merciful Father ' we moft 
humbly beseech thee ' and grant that we ' 
S receiving 
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receiving thefe thy creatures of bttad and 
^ine' according to thy Son our Saviour 
Jefus Chrift's holy inftitution ' in reme^m- 
brance of his death and paffion^ may be 
partakers of . his moft bleffed body and 
blood ''' Who ' in the fame night that he 
tvas betrayed' took bread'' and when he 
had given thanks ' he brake it " and gavQ 
it to his Diiciples ' faying" Take ' eat ' this 
is iny body which is given for you ' do this^ 
in remembrance of me '" Likcwife after 
fupper he took the cup ''' and when he had 
given thanks ' he gave it to them faying " 
Drink ye all of this' for this is my blood 
of the New Teftamcnt ' which is (h^d for 
you ' and for ma'^ny ^ foV the renfiflioii of 
fins '^' Do this ' as oft as ye ihall drink it^ 
in remembrance of me = 

The boMy of our Lord Jefus Chrift^ 

which was given io\ thee ' prcferVe th^ 

body and foul unto everla^fting life '" Take ^ 

T and 
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and CBU ti£9^ in lemembrlmcd ihat CSmft 
dfed for tb^e' and feed on him id thy 
hcht! by faith' and thankfgiVifig rf 

The.bloo'd of our Lord Jcfui Cbrift' 
which was (hcd foV thcc ' prcfe'rve thy 
body and foul unto everla^fiing life''' Drink 
tides' in remcaibrancc that Chrift's blood 
wasihed for thee ' and be thaokftil ±: . 

P Lord' and Heavenly Father' we thji 
humble fervants ' entirely defire thy fa** 
therly goodnefs Mercifully to afcccpt thiV 
our faCrifice x^ prli£s and thaitkigiNriiig'^ 
<noft humbly beieeching thee to gthht ' thsit 
by the merits and death of thy Son Jefus 
Chrlft' and through faith in Ws blood', 
we ' arid all thy whole Church ' thiy ob- 
tain remi^jffioa of our fins ' add all oHhcr 
benefits of his paffiori '" And here we of** 
fer arid prefe'^nt unto thee ' O Lord ' our- 
fc^lyes ' our souls and bodies ' t& be a ria- 
fonablc' holy' atid liVcly facrifice untd 

thec"^ 



^b ''' Mitoibly bcfeccfeing th^e tl>a« 
ill we ^ who are partai'^kers of tils H6l/ 
Communion' may. be fulfillad'^-^kh thy 
grace and Heavenly benedi(9tiori '" And 
although we be unwoVthy^ tbfough ouH 
tn^i'^nilbld sins ' to offer unto thee a'^ny Gl^ 
criSce* yet we befccch thee to accent this 
Qurt)qun4efi dut|;, and fefvice-' not weigh** 
ing ouf mcVits ' but pardoning otir oiFe'^nces' 
tbroQgh J^fus Chrift 6ur Lord " b^y whom' 
ftnd Yfi\h whom' in the unity of the Holy 
Ghoft' adl honour and glory be unto thcc'^ 
O FIthw Almighty ' world without end si 
Glory be to God on high'' and oneaVth' 
peace ' :g6od will towards me^n '" We praifd 
thee ' wo Weft thee ' we worfhip thee ' we 
glofify thee' we give thanks to thee for 
thy great glory ' O Lord God " Hea^i^eisly 
King " God the Father ' Almighty '" O 
Lord ' the only begotten Son Jefu Chrift '^ 
O J-ord Gpd ' La'njW of God [ fio'n «rf thtf 
T z Father^ 
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Father' that takcft awiy the fTns of the 
WorlM '' have mercy upon us " Tliou ' that 
takeft away the fi^hs of the worPd ' receive 
pur prayer " Thou that fitteft at the right 
band of God the Father' have mercy upoii 
us ^" For ' Thou 6nly art holy ' Thou only 
art the Lord '' Thou only ' 6 Chrlft ' with 
the Holy Ghoft ' art motft higii ' in the 
glory of God the Father = ^ 

The peace of God ' which pa^fleth all 
underftanding ' keep your hearts and minds 
in the know^lege and loVer of God ' and of 
his Son Jefus Ch rift our Lord'" And the 
blc'ffiog of God Almighty ' the Father ' 
the So'n' and the Holy Ghoft ' be amongft 
you' and remain with you always zi 

Aflift us mercifully' O Lord' in thcfc 
pur fupplications and prayers " and' diipofe 
the way of thy fervants towards the attain- 
ment of cvcrla^ing ialvadon " that among 
all the chafages and^h'ance^ of this mettal 

C life' 
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life ' they may ever be dcfe^ndcd by thy 
moft gracious arid rea\ly help' through 
Jefus Chrift our Lofd = 

Grant ' we befeech thee ' Almighty God' 
that the words which we have heard thi^^ 
day with our outward ears ' may ' through , 
thy grace' be fb grafted i^'nwardly in our 
hearts ' that they may bring forth in us ' 
the fruit of gooM living ' to the honour 
and praife of thy name ' through Jefus 
Chrift our Lord = ! 

Prevent us ' O Lord ' in all our doings ' 
with tby moft gracious favour' and further 
us with thy conti^nual help ' that in all our 
.works ' begu^n [ conti^'nucd ' and elided in 
thee' we may glorify thy holy name '' and 
finally ' by thy mercy ' obtain everla'^ftlng 
life ' through Jefus Chrift cur Lord = 

Almighty God' the fountain of all wif- 

dom ' who knoweft our neceffitics bef6rfc 

we a(k' and our ignorance i'^n aiking" we 

T 3 bcfecch 
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befeech thee to have compa^ffion upon our 
infiVmitie^ ^' and thofe things which' for 
our unwoVthinefs ' vfc dire not' iaJid for 
our bllndnefs ' wc ca'^nnot aflc '' vouchfafc 
to give us ' for the woVthincfs of thy fon' 
Jcfus Chrift our Lord = 

Almighty God' who haft promifed to 
hear the petitions of them that afk in thy 
fo'^'s natne' we bes^ch thee' meVclfully 
to incline thine ear to u^s ' that have made 
now our prayers and fupplic^tions unto 
thee " and grant that thofe things which 
we have faithfully a^fked ' according tQ thy 
lyill ' may efFe^dtually be obtained ' to the 
relief of our nece'^ty' and to the fetling 
•forth of thy glory '' through Jefos (thrift 
' pur Lord = 

« 

I ihall not enter into any particular re- 
pi^rks on this part of the fervice, as it would 
pnly be repeating obfervations already made 

on 
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on fimilv pafitges : y^t there is one part 
of it, where the bread and cup are diitii- 
bated to the communicants which I can- 
not pa& over, and which is capable of great 
improviemeat merely by the force of a dif- 
ferent emphafis. It is yfuatly thus delivered 
r— * The body of our Lord Jefiis Chrift 
which was giVen for thee, preferve thy 
hoMy and soul to cRerla^ing life. Take 
and eat this in remembrance that Chrift 
.died for thee, and feed on him in ihy heart 
by faith with ^aoki(g;ving/*^Now as ^^ 
is fpc^en in jfheir turns to each communis- 
c^nt, file ktter part would have muc^h more 
force if (the ^snjphafi? were placjed upon, 
theef as thus*^ take and eat iihis ' -in re- 
membrance that Cbriit died for thee-^z^ it 
would bring if mpre home to each indi- 
vidual. And I would refcrve this emphaffis 
for ;the Jattcr place, rather than giye it*to 
tbf former, where it is laid — * The body of, 
T 4 our 
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our Lord Jcfus Chrift which was giVen for 
thee, &c/ becaufe there is fomething more 
affe£ting and emphatical in the lafl: expref^ 
Hon— ^ who died for thee' — and two fimi- 
lar emphafes in the two contiguous pafTagea 
would, not have a good effedt. There is 
tnotber emphafis in the firft part which 
ought alfb to be changed from the ufual 
manner of delivering it—* The bo^dy of 
our Lord Jefus Chrift prcferve thy boMy 
and foul, &c/ Here the two emphafes on 
the fame word, iodyy have a bad efFeft; and 
therefore one of them ihould be changed, 
as thus—* The boMy of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift' preferve thY body and foul, &c/ 
But the emphafis on the word body is to be 
reftored in the fecond part, where the cup 
is adminiftered, and only the blood of Chrift 
mentioned; as thus — * The blood of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift' which was flicM for 
thee' preferve thy boMy and soul unto ever- 
'^ 5 lafting 



I 
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lading life/ — ^But in this alfo I would pre- 
fcrve the emphafis on the word, theey in the 
latter part, thus — ^ Drink this in remem- 
brance that ChrifVs blood was flied for tbh* 
and be thankful. 

Having now gone through thofe parts of 
the Church-fervice which are in moft gene- 
ral ufe, I fhall leave the remainder of the 
Liturgy to the particular inveftigation of 
each individual, by the help of thofe gene- 
ral lights which have been thrown out 
during the courfe ; and which, if due at- 
tention be paid to them, will be found fuf- 
ficient guides. I would recommend it to 
all who are defirous to make themfelves 
mafters of the other parts of the fer\fice, to 
follow the model here laid down for them. 
That is, to write out fuch parts as they 
want to deliver properly, without any of 
the ufual flops i and after having confidered 
them welly to mark the paufes and empha^ 
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(es^ by the new figns which have been an- 
nexed to them, according to the beft of 
their judgment. But above all I would 
have them particularly attentive to the 
paufes, in the obfervation of which the gc*- 
nerality of readers are chiefly defective, as 
the clearnefs of the meaning, and the fo- 
lemnity of the fcrvice, fo much depend upon 
them. The different degrees of length in 
the feveral paufes, muft be left to every 
one's own judgment. To proceed thus far 
will be fufficient to fuch as are contented 
to difcharge their office with due decorum, 
without aiming at any thing beyond it. But 
to fuch of the clergy as are men of true 
piety and devotion, and confequently defir- 
ous of exciting them in others, I would re- 
commend it to go farther ; and as foon as 
they (hall have made themfelves .matters of 
the right manner of reading, to lay afide 
the ufc of the book entirely, and deliver 
I 'the 
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the whole from memory. For it is impo(^ 
6ble whilft the ejre is on the book, that the 
heart can be upward ; and therefore no ear* 
peft and fervent prayers can be produced^ 
which atone can infpire the liftening con«» 
greg^tion with true devotion. I once pre^ 
raikd upon a clergyman, a OKin of real 
piety, to try this experiment ; and it is in* 
credible what effefts were produced by it 
I have heard many of his auditors declare^ 
among wlbom were feveral refpedable mem<r 
bcrs of his own order, that they never knew 
what it was to have true devotion excitedt 
or to pray fervently in church, till they 
h'eaT(f him deliver the ferviqe in that man- 
ner. I know that this will be attended with 
fome difficulty at firft, as they who have 
been dways accuftomftd to the afliftance of 
the book, may lofe their pre fence, of mind 
when deprived of that aid, and not be able 
fo repeat even what is perfedly roted on the 

inemory, 
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memory. Like perfons acouftomed to fwiili 
with the help of corks, who would irome* 
diately fink if they were derived of them*. 
Nay, I have known fome clcrgypien fo ex* 
ceedingly timid in that Fcfped, that they 
never could venture even to deliver the 
Lord's prayer before the fermon, without 
having it written down. The way to get 
the better of fuch apprehenfion will be to 
praftife it firft in private family duties ; and 
when they find they can perform it there 
without difficulty, they will be emboldened 
. to do the fame in public worfhip alfo. But 
for their farther fecurity they may for fome 
time turn over the leaves of the fervice as 
they advance, fo as always to have the^paf^ 
fage before them which they are reciting, 
to which they may have recourfe in cafe 
they fhould at any time find themfelves at 
a lofs. Every clergyman, upon trial, will 
find that this change of mode v^ll npt only 

produce 
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produce excellent cffe&s on the congrega- 
tion, but will be the fburce of a perpetual 
fund of fatisfadion to hioifelf. For as no- 
thing can be more irkfome than the drud- 
gery and wearinefs ariiipg from going over 
continually one and the fame fettled iervice, 
ia the ufual cold and mechanical way; fo 
nothing can caufe greater inward fatisfadion 
than praying from the heart, as all mull 
have felt who pray carneftly in their private 
devotions. Hovir much more pleafing muft 
it be to a paftor, when he not only feels 
iiimielf the delight arifing from a pure and 
rational devotion, but refleds that he is 
communicating ienfations of the fame kind 
to hiaflocjc ; and by fo doing takes the moft 
cf£e£tual method to recover the ftrayed, and 
cpndud the reft in the right way. 
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DISCOURSE L 

WHILE the ntmoft efforts of art and 
indoftry are escerted ' in improving 
every thiflg for th« ufe of man ' the moft 
itnpdrtaDt article of all is oegleded/! which 
is ' the improvetotent of m^n himfc^'lf '^^ 
For' if men are not prepared fey proper 
culture ' to eftimate juftly the rdal value of 
things' they will be apt to pri^e thofe 
things moft ' which leaft dcfcrve it'' if they 
are^ not qualified to purfue what is conib- 

nant 
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flant to the ndbler part of their nature' 
they will certainly be attradcd by fuVh ob- 
jedts' as rolicit the appetites and paffibns 
belonging to the bafer part '" If they arc 
not rendered capable of relifliing infelleV- 
tual enjoyments ' they will of courfe be ab» 
forbed in thoie of the fe^nfual kind r: 

The gr^at boundaty bfetween the humart 
and brute fpccies' fecms to have been over- 
ltx)^ked^ or flightly touched ti{>on by phi- 
loYophers" for' while fo'^me placed it in 
rationajity " fo\ne ' in rrfibilify '' and 
others ' in the ereft pofture of man ' and his 
walking upon two legs '' the grfeat and oV 
vious dtftin Aion feems to have been forgot*' 
Which is' that all the n6blef faculties of 
man/ require p^ins and culture to produce 
and carry thejn to perfe^ion ^ while thofc 
of animals ' grow to it of c6urfe ' without 
any affiftance ' in the fame manner as in 
trees and plants rr 

Th« 
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The true object qf philofophy fliould 
therefore be' to confidcr' firft' in wha^t 
the perfection of man's nature confifts" 
and then to feek out for fu^ch a mode of 
education ' as is moft likely to produce that 
perfedlion = 

Man is a co'^mpound being '' He is the 
link between fpiVitual ' and a^nimal exift- 
ence ' and partakes of b6th their natures ^ 
but he has alfo fomething peculiar to him- 
mi "' His ifltelle^auai faculties ' prove hi^ 
alliance to a fup^riour clafs of beings " his 
fe'^nfual appetites and pafTions ' ' (hew his af- 
finity to brutes " but it is in the powers of 
the imagination' that we are to feek for his 
own peculiar' or human nature' as diilin^ 
gui{hing him ^ from the brute fpecies' on 
the o^ne hand" and the purely fpiVitual' 
on the o\her = 

As reafon ' prcfides over the intelledual " 
pa^ffion ' oyer the fc^'nfitivc " fo fa^ncy ' go- 
verns 
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Verns.tni s part of the humari frame ' And 
bf all the faculties bdongiftg to man ' thi^s 
lecms to be the moft co^nftarit m its opera- 
tions ' and thfc inoft eite'^nfive in its infliu- 
encc ''^ I'he power of fa'^ndy over ideas of 
fenfation arid rcfledHori '. is unbdvrnded '" 
fhc creates beings bf her ow^n'' and fo 
grfeat is her influence' that beings of heV 
creation ' ofteri make deeper impreffions oil 
tHe minds of men^ than fuch as have i 
real exigence "^ She excites ' modifies ' 
and diredts the paffions of man ' at her 
Will'" Not bnly his fp6rts arid pleaYures ' 
but even his more serious purfuits In life ' 
arc too frequently under her direftioa"' 
The hiftory of eVery nation in the world ' 
Will fiirnifli out innumerable inftances ' of 
her unbounded influence' over the iiioft 
important concerns of man' in religion' 
government', laws' morals' philofophy' 
and the arts'" And her preYent defpotic 
U power' 
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power' which flic cxercifcs over mbft arti- 
cles in life' cannot better be defcribcd or 
explained' than by the fingle term' Fa- 
fhion'" Nor (ball we wo^nder at the 
mighty influence of fancy' when we con- 
fider ' that this faculty never chafes to aft '" 
When the i^ntellcdl is weary of its labours ' 
and demands res'^t " when the fe^nfual ap- 
petites and paflions are fated' and dor- 
mant" fancy flill continues for cVer on the 
wing ' for ever unwearied in her purfuits '" 
Nay in deep itfclY ' when every o\hct fa- 
culty is locked up ' fhe aiTer^s her empire 
over the human mind ' and fro^lics there at 
large in all the wild luxuriance of dreams = 
From thi^s view of her power ' we may 
fee' that tho' (he may be an excellent alPy 
to reafon ' yet if (he does not acknowledge 
his fuperiority ' and is not content with a 
ftatc of fubordination to his, orders' fhe 
may either ftrengthen the a^nimal part of 

man's 
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(man's nature ' or fet up an indepe^ndent 
power of her own ' fupcriour to both "^ Let 
us confider her in thefe three lights ''' As 
an all^ to r^afon ' /he partakes of the di- 
vine nature of the foul' and has the whole 
flore of intellectual ideas at command '^^ She 
takes her flight with a bold wing thro' in* 
fi^nity ' uncircumfcribed by ipacc or time'' 
Reafon' her chief and guide' all the while 
aiding and dire^iting her courfe ''' In thi'^s 
employment ' (he adds pleaYure to the ope- 
rations of the intelled ' and adorns faience 
fo as always to make it delightful '" Thus 
ihe produces a fund of pleafure far fuperiour 
to thofe of the fc^'nfual kind ' and of courfe 
obtains an afcendant over the a^nimal facul- 
ties ' and draws them after her into a due 
fubordination to the intellectual '" Su^ch 
were the cfFedls produced by the cultiva- 
tion of the nobler arts ' in ancient Greece 
and Rome r: 

U 2 As 
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As an ally to the pavilions ' I mean of the 
fe^nfual kind ' (he is confined with them to 
crawl the caVth''' In this a^bjed ftate' 
ihe fbon becomes a flave to the paflions ' 
and her exertions in thi^s employment' 
fervc only to degrade men below beafts "[ 
This depraved condition of man ' has been 
largely fet forth ' in the hiftory of the Epi- 
curean fed ' in that of the Sybarites ' the 
Capuans ' and modern Italy it is to be 
feared too that examples of thiV fort ' are 
not panting in our own country = 

When (he fets up for herfe^lf and ac- 
knowledges no fuperiour ' her vigorous and 
wild fallies thro' unkn^own regions ' with- 
out guide or direflor ' are either vain and 
fruitlefs ' as has been feen in the vaft va- 
riety of fyftems in fpeVulative philofophy ' 
which have been produced in different ages 
and countries of the world' by the wild 
imaginations of men" or elfc they have 

been 
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been produiftive of the woVft difoVders in 
human affairs' when exerted about the 
pra'^aical duties of life' in religion' poli- 
ticks ' and morals "' Her efforts here ferve 
only to perveVt man from the great enM of 
his^eine" to rob him of all his a^'nimal' 
as well as rational^eqjpyments in order to 
fubflitute her own vi'^fipnary ones in their 
room" and often to change his nature' and 
incline him to that' which we are told be- 
longs to fpirits re'^probate' Su^ch' we 
know' have been the effeds at all times . 
of extravagant enthu(ia(m and wild fujper- 
ftrtion =: 

When we look into the hiflory of the 

» .1.11 V . . . ' . .* . . . . . . . / 

world ' we fhall find that fancy has been 
but feldom employed in her moft gl6rious* 
'Iphere' that of affi'^fting human nature in 
its progrefs towards perfedlion " on the con- 
trary ' her chief office has been ' to debafe ' 
pr perver^t mankind ^" The reafon of which 
' U 3 is'. 
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is' that thPs part of the human frame '^ 
has' in moft nations of the world' been 
wh^oily negle'^ftcd' and left to cha'ncc'" 
There has been care taken in many ' even 
to exceYs' to improve the intelledtual 
powers" by which' numbers have fpent 
their lives fruitlcfsly in abftrad fpcculations' ' 
and ufelefs ' often impe^'netrable metaphy* 
fics"' Law-givers and magiftrates have en- 
deavoured to rcftrain the paffions moft dan- 
gerous to fociety ' within pro^'per bounds' 
by penal laws'" Moralifts and philofo- 
phers have tried to prevail on men to d6 
their duty' by fhewing them what it i^s " 
whilft the imagination left to itfe'^lf ' un- 
guided and unreftrained' laughs at their 
vain attempts' and (hews itfelf paVamount 
to all the didtates of reafon ' to all laws ' 
divine and human =: 

It is evident that the perfe^dion of man's 
jjatur? ^ can be attained only by a pro'^per cul-r 

tiv^tiou 
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tivation of the fcVeral faVulties ' belong- 
ing to the fcVeral parts of his complicated 
frame ' in a due degree of fubordination '" 
That the intellectual ' or ra^tional part' 
Ihould hold the firs^'t rank in improving and 
diredting the imagination " and that both 
(hould unite' in retraining and guiding the 
a^nimal part^" This can be done only by 
a right education" and there neVer has 
been ye^t' in a^y age or country' a nati- 
onal mode of education eftablifhed with 
tha^t view =: 

To cultivate the n6bler powers of the 
human mind' fo as to carry them to per- 
fe^'dion' is againft the very fpiVit of de- 
Ipo^tic government" and in repq^'blics' the 
Ariftocra\ic form approached too near ty- 
Vanny' and the Democratic' too near aW 
archy" or the ftru'^ggles between the two ' 
occafion too much fludtuation ' to admit of 
gny folid cftablifhment of that fort"' It 
U 4 if 
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is only in the wcMl poi^ped government qf, 
Brrtain' that fuVl^ a balance might alfq 
be Icept up in the h'ttle ftate of ma^ '\ 
And upon a cpmparifon of the ftate of the 
human mind ' with that of the Briti(h con- 
ftitution ' we fhall find that the o^e ' J^ears 
a ftrong rcfcmblance to the o^thcr ''' Rcafon 
may be confidercd as vefted with the ki^'ngly 
power '^ the pafEons' as the Co^pimons ., 
that furnifti the fupplies to adlion " and 'the 
powers of imagination ' as the Lords ' whq 
ftand as a barrier between the two p'thcr 
ftates' to prevent tyVanny' from the too 
great exertion of authority in the pne '' and^ 
a^iarchy' from the unruly turbulence in 
the p'^ther = 

Now if the minds of the inhabitants of* 
this country '• were formed ' by a fuitable 
education ^ correfpo'^ndent to the nature of 
the conftitution' which ought fo be the 
pafe in all wife ftatcs ' it wouW produce 
' " , "' ' iia^bjcaif 
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fuf^bje^s' wo^rtfay of fo noble a form of 
government and capably of fupportmg it 




f6' 'much difficulty in acco'mpirtfiing tKis* 
point^'^as may at fir'^ft view be imagificd'"' 
It would be brought' about by a chdhge ii> 
a fin^'gle article^ wherein we^have pro-?^ 
(ceedecf very erroneoufly ever fince ttic re- 
vival b? letters '^' and wfti'^ch change ' woulcl ' 
be allowed ' ' upon the flighted "^examina- 
tion ^ to be much ifor the better ' and like- 
ly to produce the na^ppieft efieds = 

'To fliew this in as diort and dfear a light 
as poffible ' let it be remem!)ere(i^ that the 
inftrumcnt ufed to cultivate all the nobler 
faculties of man' isla'^nguage'-' Now there 
are two fort? of language in life " the one ' 
fpiikeii^', the oUir' wrftten^''^ The6nV 
. manifefted by the liVing voice " the other ' 
by the deaM* letter''''' ' The one'' Divine' 



rif . '^*. 
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given by God himfc'^lf" the other' human' 
the invention of ma^n '" Ha'^ve we negledl- 
ed then the inftrument provided for us by 
the All wife Arti^ficer' who bc'^ft knew' 
what was fitted to carry his 6wn work to 
perfedlion" ha\e we changed it for one' 
the invention of (hort-fighted maV and 
beftowed all our pains upon the culture of 
the la'tter ' wholly neglecting the former " 
and (hall we hope to, do it with impunity '" 
No' there is not a'^ny deviation from Na- 
ture ' which is not attended with propor- 
tional ill effe'ds" but moft of all ' in this 
m6ft important article ' upon which ' the 
right cultivatien of all our nobler faculties' 
depcnMs = 

Thought and feeling' makeup the whole 
of man's perceptions'" Thefe are commu- 
nicated by two ipecies of language' utter^ 
ly di^erent' and indepe'^ndent of each 
other'" WorMs' make up the language 

of 
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of thought '' or ideas " the language of 
feeling' or inward emotion^ is comppfcdof 
t6nes^ loo'^ks' and ge'^fture^'' It is true they 
njay be united' and when cultivated, toge- 
ther' and brought to perfe^dtion' they 
may carry the whble of man's nature to 
pcrfedtion alfo'" But when the language 
of ideas' or thought' comes to be f epa*- 
rated from the language of feeling' or 
emotion " when words al6ne are attended. ' 
to ' without a'^ny regard to their concomi- 
tant tones' looks' and gefture" it is only 
the intelle'^dual part that can be improved 
by it' and tha^t too' not nearly in an equal 
degree' as when they are united" whilft 
the more refined powers of the imagination' 
and the delicate fenfibilities of the he^rt ' 
remain dormant ' and wild fancy and the 
paffions are left to riot at large '" Mere 
words ' or the language of id^as alone ' tho* 
delivered with all the clearnefs of the be'^ft 

under- 
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Qpderftanding ' never yet had any power 
over tfee pa'^ffions' nor could. excite any 
feeling" whilft tones' looks' and gcfturc 
even in an irreVular ftate have a very 
Powerful influence over the human mind' 
Of this we l^ave daily inftances in the llt-r 
tie effeds produced by pi^lpit-elocution ' 
from very rational difcourfes' delivered 
coldly from notes" and on the other hand, 
Jn the extraordinary impreffions made '.by 
the wild uncultivated oratory of the Me- 
\hodift preachers '" And our theatrical rcr 
prefentations fhcw clearly' how ne^'ceflary 
tl^e language of tones ' lool^s ' and geflurc '. 
is' to difplay tl^e wordings of. the imagina- 
tion ' and all the internal emotions of the 

'• •• '-"p -' **' '- '•■ , '' • 

mind" for' were the adors to deliver 

ibeir parts' witlj the fame . una^'nimated^ 
fn^tionlef^ d^clainatipn' which is^generally 
pfcd in other places' who could en<Jur$ 
to & oqt a pla^ =; 

^i WbaH 



Wha\ have we then to do ' but to dcfert 
thc^wro'^ng courfe in which we fct out' 
and go back to tha^t 'which Nature herfe'^lf 
has pointed out to us'" To beftow our 
thief pains' upon the cultivation of the 
liVin^ tongue' and confider the wriHtea 
language ' as it ought to be ' in a fubbrdi- 
nate light '" . 

To keep a due balance in the conftitu- 
tion of the human mind , between the un- 
feeling deYpotifm of the i'^ntelleft ' on the 
one hand and the b^ind impetuofity of the 
pa'^ffions' on the o^'ther" it is ncccffary 
that the powers of the imagination (hould 
be cu'^ltivatcd to the uHn}9ft ' and re^gula- 
ted by^the niceft ar^'" This can be done 
by no o\her nqedium ' but that of la'^ngu- 
age " and the language employed in this 
wwk' niuft be that of emotions' not 
merely that of ideas " it muft be the Ian- 
guage of the imagination and the heart' 

united 
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united to that of the intelka ''' It is the 
imagination ' as was before obferved ' which 
chiefly diftinguifhes man from all other 
animated beings'' and on tha^t account^ 
bears the gr^ateft fway over mankind ''' It 
is therefore of the u^moft importance ' that 
it {hould be under the guidance of the nob- 
bier part of man's nature' not made fubfer- 
vient to the bafcr "' Since therefore the al- 
liance of fancy with reafon ' in a due ftate 
of fubordinktion' is of fuch moment to the 
welfare of mankind ' and is fo necefTary to 
the advancement of human nature towards 
its ftate of perfeftion ' let us inquire how 
fu'^ch a union may beft be accomplifhcd '" 
Na^turally' none fuch fubfifts" it muft 
therefore be a work of art " and if there b^ 
an art' to whofe perfcdtion it fhould be 
necefl^ry that the intelle''<aual powers ' in 
their moft improved ftate ' fhould hold the 
fir^ft rank " and thofe of the imagination ' 

alfo 
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alfo cultivated to the hlghcft ' (hould hold 
the feVond ' and be fubfervicnt to the other ' 
in order to contrpul and regulate the pafli- 
ons ' * we need feck no farther for the per- 
fedlion of human nature ' than in the per- 
fedionoftha^tart'^' 

It is manifeft that fuVh an art^ mud be 
the moft comprehe'^nfive of all others " it 
muft take in the whole co^mpafs of man's 
faculties' whether of the i''ntclle<a^ the 
imagination ' or the fc^'nfes '" And as the 
operation of thefe can be manifcfted only 
by the means of natural ' or artificial (igns '' 
by words ' tones ' looks ' and gcfture '' it 
muft be an art that inftrudls mankind ia 
the full i'^mport' proper iife' and com- 
mand' of all thofe figns''' Infliort' the 
art neceffary to carry human nature to per- 
fe^dtion ' and to difplay all its faculties 
in their full force and lu'llre ' can be no 
other than the art of oratory = 

I know 
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I know how ftrangely liiCh aii aflertioti 
xnuft found' in ah age' wherein this art is 
unftuMied' unpra'aifcd' nay almoft uii- 
knbwn*" I know with what force of armsl 
all the powers of prejudice will rife againft 
fuch a paradox ''' I know how much the 
va^nity of human nature ' which has taught 
US to conflder ourfelves as the moft illu flri-i^ 
ous of nations" and the pride of phiioio- 
phy' which has fet up an indepc^ndent 
throqe amongft Us and claims the (ble 
right of empire over the mind^ touft bd 
alarmed at a doftrine which ftrike6 at once 
at the very foundation of their authority 
But from prejudice' vanity' and pride' let 
us appeal to the throne of reafon ^ and fed 
whether this opinion be not founded in the 
nature of things' and whether it has not 
alfo been confirmed by experience '" To 
prove that the art of oratory is lu ch a ofie 
as I have defcribcd ' 'we need only confider 

wherein 
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tfrhcrein the prc-e'^minence df human na- 
ture ' over the re'^ft of the animal creation ' 
confifts'/' Let us follow the ufual diftinc* 
tion made on this occafion^ that of reafon 
and fpeech " without reference to the ima- 
gination ' Which yet I have fhewn to be 
more peculiarly the charaderiftic of our 
nature '" Under the term reafon ' I here 
include all the. intellectual faculties'' under 
the term fpeech ' all the artificial and na- 
^tural figns ' whether words ' totics ' looks ' 
or gefture ' by which the exeVtions of thofe 
faculties' ife ma^'hifefted and comnluni- 
cated^" The latter part' clearly and uil- 
cjuc^'ftiohably belongs to oratory ' add is its 
peciiliar province"' The former alfo' {o 
far as the internal exertions/ and progrefs 
6f the iiifelle^ftual faculties ' depend lipori 
the ufe of thofe figns' fo far muft tha^t 
too rely upon the afliftance of that art"' 
And when it is confidercd that without the 
X ufc 
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ufc of thofc figa§' the mind could fcarce 
make a'^ny progrcfs in knowledge '' and with- 
out a right ufe of them ' mufl: continually 
fall into eVroor ^^ it will be found that the 
improvement of the intelled itfe^lf ^ mud: 
in a great nteafure depend upon it ^" But 
with regard to the more refined powers of 
the fa'^cy ^ and the more delicate affedion$ 
of the heart ^ it is impo'^ffible without the 
aid of this art ' that they fhould be mani- 
fefted fo as to produce any great eiFcft''^ 

Having thus {hewn the neceffity of this 
art to the cultivation of man's nobler facul-. 
tics ' let us now fee ' whether by the ac-^ 
compliflxmecft of it ' they are w)t brought 
forward aUb in their due ftate of fubordina- 
tion "^ Who does not fee that the intellec- 
tual powers muft hold the fiVft rank ' and 
regulate all the reft ' in the exerciie of that 
art {'^ Wh6 docs not fee that fancy acquires^ 
her greateft force and 6rnament ' when un- 
der 



r 
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Act the direiaion of the intellca"' And 
who does not ice that the union oi thcfe 
two moft (^ courfe give them an empire 
over the pa'ffions ' to govern them at will '" 
The perfei^ion of this art therefore ' neVei^ 
farily includes the perfedion of all man'^ 
ttohkr faculties' aiid is ' on tha^t account' 
oiF all o^thcrs ' the art moft worthy of man*s 
attention''' 

Now iet us fee how far this hypdthefis 
has been fuppdrted by clpdrience '" For ' if 
what I have advanced upon this {\i\yed: be 
we^U founded' it will follow that the people 
of th6fe countries ' where the greateft pains 
YV^cre taken to Cultivate and refine their 
fpcccb ' and where the ftudy and pradice of 
o'^ratory' were moft ge^neral" approached 
the ne^reft to the perfection of hurtan na- 
ture'" But docs hiftory waVrant the truth 
of this '" Let us try "' Wha^t nations were 
they who applied themfelves to thofe ftii- 
X a dies' 
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dies ' and the pra<aice of tha^t art '[[ Wc 
know but of two ' from the creation of the 
world to this hour" the Greeks ' and R5- 
mans [^' Do not their very names flafti con- 
viaion on us '" Need there more be faid 
to prove the point '" Arc not thefe the 
veVy nations allowed by the univerfal voice- 
of all mankind ' to have excelled all o'thers' 
and to have carried human nature to a de- 
gree of perfection' which none bef dre them 
ever reached ' none fiance have arrived at ' 
even with the afliftancfe of their aMmirabIc 
precepts ' and bright exa^mples " together 
with many glorious lights and adva^ntages 
which they wa^nted '" Were not thefe 
the only nations that ever were matters of 
theoratorial art'" Will not thi^s fatisfy 
us '" Do we want farther proof that it was 
to tha^'t art they were indebted for their 
pre-eminence over the reft of the world "' 
Let us examine at what period of time it 
8 was 



n 
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was the Greeks (hone forth in all thattlazc 
of glory '' we fhall find it was' when ora- 
tory had reached its meri'^dian ^" Among 
what partiVular people of Greece ' did the 
gra^nd conftellation of human excellencies 
arife ' whofe number and luftre have not 
been equalled fince fun and moon were 
made ^'^ Among the Athenians' where 
oratory reached its higheft pitch "' .When 
did the aera of the Roman glory commence ''' 
Not till after the art of oratory had arrived 
at its fu^mmit '" In both nations when did 
this fpkndour vanifli ''' When the fuM of 
oratory was fe^t =: 

Is there any doubt ye^'t remaining ''' Wi'^ll 
not the reafon and nature of things' corro- 
borated by the ftrongcft fafts ' overthrow 
prejudice'" Shall we not believe in th« 
amazing powers of eloquence' the accounts 
of which are fo ftrongly authe^'nticated' un- 
Jcfs fhe ihould prcfent herfelf to our fc^'nfes' 
X 3 in 
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in all the charms wherewith ihe was o^nce 
adorned^ and through the^'m' fdrce con^v 
vi£tion on otir^ minds '^' It is to be feared 
a proof of thi^s kind is not to be expe'^died 
by us ' in our pre'^fcnt ftatc '" Much time ' 
much paLins did it cod the a^ncients ' before 
they brought that art to perfcftion " mu9li 
txme^' much labour mud it cofl: the mor 
Merns ' before they can attempt to riV4 
them in that point '^' Yet furcly ' fron; 
circumAances ' and the nature of things ' 
we may form a ju^ft idea of the charms an4 
powers of oratory ' without having theoi 
exe^'mplified to us ' in a liVing inftance '^' 

Imagine to yourfelves a Demo'^fthenes ' 
addreffing the moft illij'ftrioqs affembly in 
the wor^Id' upon a point ^ whereon the 
fate of the moft illuftrious of nations ' de- 
pe^nded '" How awful ' fu^ch a meeting '" 
How vaft ' the fu'bjeft '" Is ma'n ' po(rcffe4 
qf tajpnts {iMcquate to the great occ*- 
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fion ''^ _ Adequate — Yes ' fup^ior ^" By 
the power of His eloquence ' the augu^ftnefs 
of the affe'^mbly * is lo\l ' ii\ the dignity of 
the oVator'' and the impbrtance of the fu^b- 
jeft ' for a while fafpe'^nded ' by the admi- 
rition of his taHents ''' With what ftre'ftgth 
of argument' with what poVcrs of the 
fa^icy " with what emotions of the heirt ' 
does he alTault apd fu^bjugate the wh6Ie 
ma^n ' and at 6nce ca^ptivate his reafon ' his 
imagination ' and his^ pa'^ilions '" To effect 
this' muft be the u^tmoft effort' of the 
moft improved ftate of human nature'" 
Not a fa^culty that he poflefles ' is here un- 
employed " not a fa'^culty that he poffefles' 
but is here cxeVted ' to its' high eft pitch '" 
All his internal powers are at work" all 
his e^xternal' teftify th^ir energies '" With- 
in ' the memory ' the fancy ' the judg- 
ment ' the paffions ' are all buYy " with- 
out'* every mu^fcle' every nerVe is exeVt- 
X4 cd" 
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ed '' not a feature ' not a irmb ' but 
fp^aks '" The organs of the boMy ' at^ 
tuned to the exertions of the mind ' thro* 
the krndred organs of the hearers ' inftan- 
taneoufly ' and as it were with an ele'^i^trical 
ipirit' vibrate thofe energies from foul to 
foul'" Notwithftanding the diveVfity of 
minds in fuch a multitude ' by the light- 
ning of eloquence ' they are merited iptq 
one mafs " the whole aflembly adluated iq 
gne and the same way ' become as it wer? 
but qne ma^n' and have but one voice'" 
The qniveVfal cry is ' Let us march againft 
PhiMip ' let us fight for our irberties ' let 
Ujj co^nquer ' or die '" 

H,ere only it is ' that the admirable me- 
chanifm of the human frame ' so far as it 
regards a union with an intelle^'cSlual mind ' 
and 5o far as it is fitted to diQ>l^y all the 
hidden powers of. that mind to view ' ca^^n 
|}e pianifeftcd '" Jn thefe exertions/ the 

divine 
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divine part of us' becomes as it were an 
objed: of the fe^nfes " it is to be fcen ' to 
be hparM'' it Ughtncd' in the eye of a 
Pericles " it thu'^ndcred ' from his voice '" 
If any one doubt of the truth of v^hat I 
have here advanced ' let him refled ' whe- 
ther there is any o^her fituation in life' any 
Gather art or profeiGon ' in which it is po^'f- 
fible for man ' at o'^nce to difplay ' all the 
force ' of all his faculties ' both of boMy '. 
and mind "' If there be no^t ' the point 
muft be granted "' Compare XeVxes ' on 
his throne'' Phillip ' in. the battle of Chse- 
ronea " Archimedes ' in his cloYet " or 
ViVgil' in his ftuMy " with Demomcnes' 
rouling the Greeks to the prefervation of 
their liberties — How do the Kin^g' the 
gc^neraP the philoYopher' and the p6et'~ 
fin^k below the oVator =: 

What a magni^'ficcnt idea ' and yet how 
(Iridly ju^ft ' has the enthufiaftic fpirit of 

Milton 
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Mikon prefeoted to its ' of the power of the 
oratofk of old ' in the few following aM* 
mkaUe lines '' where rf)eskiiig of thofe of 
Athem ' he fays^ 

Thofe ancient ' whofe rcfi^ftlcfs eloquence 
Wielded at will that fie rce democracy '' 
Shook th*arfenal ' and thtfndcr'd over Greece 
To Ma'oedon ' and Artaxerxes' throne'^' = 

O thou genius of eloquence ' that didft 
«nce irradiate thofe thy tw5 favourite na* 
tions ' and beam around them a luflre more 
than human '' whi'ther art thou fled''' Thou 
who didft love to dwell with li'^berty ' why 
haft thou refufed to vifit this land of fr^- 
dom'" But thy indigi^tion is ju'^illy kindled 
againft us" we have paid thee no hoNnage " 
whilft all our vovvs are addreffed to a ofuVper' 
who was o^nce thy fcrvile miniftcr ^" It has 
therefore fared with u^'s ' as with the; lY- 
raclites ' when they worshipped an idol of 
6 ~ their 
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their 6wri ' ha^ndiwork ' and the liVing 
GoM ' withdraw his preYcnce from them'" 
Britons be wife'' app^afe the angry Ge* 
niiis" court him to be proprtious to your 
vows '^' Dedicate but o^nt temple to him' 
he wiU e>atcr k " he will ki'adk the f^ed 
fii?9 ' aever more lo be e}(ti^flgai(hed ' aod 
^read a new glory ro«ad the land '" Uo* 
der his bem^gm in&ience ' the irts ^ill xe^ 
vlvc ' as of old " reli^gion and moVals ' 
flouViOi " Ir'berty ' be fecured" s»nd Britain 
ihall reign a Qjie^n amoog the nations ', 
'till time ihaH far no m^c ^ 



DIS. 
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THE motives to induce ge^ntlcmen to 
promote a plan for cultivating the 
living language ' and the powers of elocu- 
tion ' have been already fuffi^'ciently urged 
in my former difcourfe "' But there is ano- 
ther part of the human fpecies' and furely 
the moil Amiable' that are ^ually con- 
cerned in it ' I mean the fair fcx ''' I know 
not by what ftrange fatality it has hap- 
pened ' that in the important article of edu- 
cation ' they have fcarcely been confidered'" 
The lordly ^nafters of the creation have 
chalked out acourfe of inftruftion for them- 
fe^lves ' but the wo^men are left to makp 
the heft ufe of their talents that they ca^n ' 
without aid or afli^ftance '" And yet ' that 

they 
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they are born with minds capable of as 
high improvement as thofe of the o\her 
fex ' has been amply proved in the inftanccs 
of ieverat ladies' who have diftinguifhed 
themiclvesaseminently in their fphere' when 
they have had equal advantages of culture''' 
Is it wife ' is it politic in men/ to, make 
no provifion for the improvement of the 
minds of thofe ' who are to be thfcir n^ar- 
eft aad deareft affociates in life '" . With 
what juftice can they a^fterwards complain ' 
when they do not meet with the delights 
of a ra^ioijal fociety with thofe ' whofe 
minds have never been ftored with know- 
""Jedgc "^ Or how can they blame them for 
pafling their time in trifling amufements ' 
when they have not been prepared to fill it 
up in any either way '" This negledl has 
been owing to caufes which it would not be 
di'fficult to explain' were it ne^ceffary at 
prefent to enter upon the difcuffion " but I 

believe 
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believe sll the world are of opiftioiv tKa( Pt 
18 tim* ibme re^mcdy were appBed.'' and 1 
am much deceived if what'l am about to 
pr opofc ' will i!iot open a nhw path of edu-* 
cation to the ladies ^ which wilt terminate, 
in the completion of all that is to be wi'^ftred 
for by the'^m in that point ^'^ 

To put this in a ckar Kght '' let us only 
confider' what the' na'^tural confequeoces 
would be ' of introducing the tr^e art of 
reading "' Of all arts it would be found 
the moft bewitching ' when people (hould 
have made any progrefs in it upon furc 
grounds '" In that cafe it would prove the 
moft pleafing exercifc when alone ' and 
make every one enter into the fpiVjt of an 
author with ten times the relifli '* and in 
co'^mpany' it would be confidcred as one 
of the f6renfM)ft accomplifliments ' and 
which would moft contribute to the enter* 
tainmcnt of the hearers ''' How delight- 
fully 
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fully wwW tht wmiMofi'^iion? of ouj: posCt 
ibufid £mta their fwect voices ^' ^d bow 
ifrefiftible muft they t^esifclve^ pfQH ' if 
they approach^ nearer tQ tho perfe^^ioo of 
their a^ttg*^ ' as 4<^ribed by Mlhon in hh 
^five ^ wh4re lie itgrs-^ 



-fuch prompt eloquepcc 



Flow'd from her lips **^in profc ' or numerous 

vcrfc'' 
More tQneable' than needed lute or harp 
To add more fiveetnefs '^' 

More tuneable indeed than lute or harp 
wcniM fuch elocution be * and furniih aa * 
accoa^pUihmerit f ^ more pleaiing ' inde« 
pe^'ndcnt of its uti'^lity ' than a^ny of the 
(pkndid trifles ' n6w in fafbion ''' The 
fund of entertainment of this kind would 
be inexhauflible ^ from the i^nfinite number 
of authors ' and variety of their compoii* 
tions^ both in poetry and profe^'^ But 

above 
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above ^' what a delightfttl employment' 
would' it be to mouthers ' were they but 
qualified for the tafk' to inftrtid their 
little prattlers themfelves^ in the rudi- 
ments of a pure and corre'^ft fpeech ' inftead 
of leaving them to be corrupted by igno« 
rant mercenaries '^' How mud their hearts 
gl6w within them ' vpon finding the fuc-* 
ceYs that would attend their labours '[ 
when they might hope they were forming 
future pro'^ps to our declining chur\:h ' and 
future bu^lwarks to our tottering ftate'" 
With what cordial delight muft the father^ 
of a family/ behold the mouther of his 
chi'^Idren ' engaged in fbiifefttl and liable 
atafk'^' • 

It is well known that the fiVft e:itamptc8 
of eloquence ' exhibited at R6me ' in any 
degree of perfeftion ' were produced from 
the early pains taken with the Gracchi ' by 
their mother Cornelia" a woman born with 

un^ 
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tKiG6dii3ion talent! f<»f ddctftion' and the 
fir'^ft pcribii knciwh in tba^ (late ^ to have 
cultivated powera of thi^s kind ^ as far aa 
hbroWn applioition could go' dt a time 
ifrhen the art was Qttedy unkndwn' ^nd 
the great article of fpeech was left wholly 
to the guidance^ of cha^nce ' as amongft us 
at this day ''' But if the art of ipeaking 
were now to be revived '' and if the ladies 
had tlie advantage of regirlar inftru^'dion in 
it ' have we not reafon to believe that therd 
might many Bri^'tiib Cornelias arife ' to 
form orators fupirior to the Gracchi'' fo# 
this we know was the cafe at Rome ' after 
that art had been introduced '" 

i 

Iif thi'ff way' kdi^s' yots would be in 
ytKxt pro^'pcr fphere" you would be the 
herp-mates you were defigned to men'" 
Nature made you of a foYter clay ' of a 
more de^'licate mould than ours '" She has 
given yott niW f(infibi^lities of heart' more 
Y c^xquifite 
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c^quifitc pcrcc'^ptionsiof fa^ncy ''' It « 
your peculiar province therefore ' to 9iould 
the te'^nder hekrt' and teach the you'^og 
idea how to (hoot '" Let the part of ma^n 
be' to guide the more vi^'gorous under^ 
ftanding'" Man' is formed for pu'^blic' 
as well as for private life " wo^man ' for 
private life only'" Let the experienced 
father inftrudt the child in what is fit for 
his pu'^blic fphere " let the fkilful mother 
train him in what refpeds dome^flic life "' 
The care of each "is equally neceiTary to 
form complete me^n " and the moft accom* 
plifhed men the world has ever iQtn' weVe 
formed in this. way = 

But now let us confider fome confe^ 
quences ftill more important' that would 
neVeflarily follow from this '" Upon mak- 
ing feme pro^grefs in the art of reading' it 
would |?e found impoffible to arrive at per- 
fe^aipn in it' vvitbout a complete know^ 
•., '\'i * Jcdge 
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fcdge of the language both in its gramma-\ 
Hical ' and rhetoVical parts '" It would be 
found impracticable to deliver intelligibly 
too'^hers' what they did not thoroughly 
underftiand themfelves" to give grace in 
nttcratice to elegance of expreffion ' which 
they did not perceive'' or due force to fenti- 
inents which they did not fccl"^ A thorough 
knowledge therefore both of gra^'mmar and 
rhc^toric' would become abfolutely neceflary 
to this end '" But as thefe are dry and labo- 
rious ftudics' they are not likely to be voMun-^ 
tirily purfued' without fomething to fweet- 
en the toil ''' This ' 1 have fhewn ' would 
not be wa'^nting to thofe' w^o fhould have 
made any progrefs ih the art of reading'" 
The lights which the two ftudies would 
mutually throw on each other ' would make 
the tafk eafy " and the delight propofed by 
accompliftiing the enM ' would, makb th^m 
even fo'^nd of the mdans '" Where hbour 
is loVed' it ceafes to be labour f' Let 
Y a there- 
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iboicfon that o^^ point be eftal))^/]^' kt| 
there be a method of tf^hmg jos^s^ H^lft 
to read we^^U ' upon priaciple» of graisaa^r 
i|nd rhetoric ' fbej will apply tbca9(i$blvfA 
ta ftudy the beii writers with ^rdow ^ hen 
caoie with delight ''^ Ja the £ngli& hp^ 
guage albne ' there vi^ill be found a )(u#''cieiif 
number of authors' in eVery fp^^i^ o| 
writing ' to ftore their nainds with ^1 kinds 
of knowledge' which can. be cither uiefui^ 
or orname'^ntal " and f hey will h^ve boen 
prepared before-^hand ' to d^lai^y th$t 
knowledge ' whenever there is occafion fo« 
it' in the bc'ft' and cleared Kgi^t ''' la 
thTs cafe ' ladies would have a naanifeft fa-* 
perioVity over the men ' in feveral iijnport-^ 
ant articles' whilA the pxe'^fent mode^ of 
education is continued ''' They wouldl 
have no occafion to grudge the men thcii^ 
^triordiaary labour in fearch of knowledge' 
through the round about' ftccp ' and per-* 
I plexed 
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{^xed paths of LaMn and Cri^ek'' whch 
they might arrive at the liriie end' itt h^f 
the time' throagh the ^afy and plcaYant 
road of (heir mdthcr to'^gue''^ They- 
Would h«frc ho caufc to envy thcfil their 
acquifitions in two deaM languages ' which 
they arc never after to have an opportunity 
of diipla^ying ' either by fpe^ch ' or writ- 
ing" wbilft they (hall ht miftreflcs of the 
liVing language ^ which al6ne is employed 
on all occafions ' ^t'hether of ufe ' or orha- 
Ittent' either by the to^ngue' or the pe'^n '^ 
Let the meV boaft that they can write 
La\in (iorredly" let them fmile' and be 
content with fpcaking and wyting Eh^glifh 
iti Its purity "' Let thofe ' value themfelves 
brt their critical fkiH in the works of Ho* 
tntt' Sophocles' Virgil' and Horace' in 
the ori'^ginal " let thefe' be content with 
reading them in tranflations ' nor think 
they Ibfe much by the difference " but let 
Y 3 them 
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them plume themielves on their fuperioM** 
ty'- if they fliould have a clearer percep-^ 
tion ' and a ni'^cer relifli of the beauties of 
Milton' Shakefpeare' Pope' and Swift ''i 
Let mc^'ii ' pride themfclves upon their 
knowledge in logic ' mctaphyfics ' mathe^ 
matics ' and other fpcculative fciences '' let 
the elegant arts ' and all that can contribute 
to the happinefs of fecial life ' or the de^^ 
light of fbcial converfe ' be the ftudy and 
employment of the fair ''' Thefe will he 
the natural confequences of making th? art 
of reading ' ?ind the grammatical ftudy 
pf Englifli^ the two fundamental articles 
jn female education ''', But the good 
will not ftop h^re" it will prove' in its 
confcquences ' equally beneficial to tl{e 
me'^n '" For fhould they ' from the invete- 
rate force of cuftom ' perfevere in their old 
' track ' foon after thefe ftudies fhall have 
^eep pqrfued with fupcefs by the ladies' 

they 
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they mtift be adopted by the me'^n alfo' and 
inade part of their cburfe '" A young man 
of bne and twenty' after having finilhed 
his ftudics' would be afliamed to be out- 
done by a girl df fixteen f in propriety and 
grace of elocution ' and in a critical know- 
ledge of our mother-tongue '" This ' will 
excite an emulation' which will tend to 
the improvement of both parties"' A re- 
lifli for the fame art' and purfuit of the 
fame ftudies ' would neceffarily produce in 
the two fexes ' fuch a defire of communi- 
cating, their thoughts ' and difpla'^ying their 
talents to each other ' as to introduce that 
golden ftate of fecial converfe' which is 
neVer to be hoped for ' but where the fo- 
ciety is compofed of both fexes/" The 
mc^n ' would no longer be devoted to the 
bo^ttle '. or gaming ": nor would the ladies 
find' fuch fuperlative delight' in a rout' 
or a dru'^m "' The foperior plcafure arif- 
¥4 ing 
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DISCOURSE IIL 

IN my two former difcourfes ' I endea- 
voured to fhew the great importance of 
cultivating the lining language' towards 
the general improvement of human nature 
itfe^'lf ' in all its ndbler faculties and powers'' 
in thi'^s ' I ihall confider its ufe more par<« 
ticularl^ with regard to fociety ' in the im^ 
provement of ma^nncrs and converfation"' ' 
It is evident that a general application 
to book-language ' with a total negle^ of 
the living tongue' is no^'t the way to im- 
prove the faculties of ip^ech '" Accord- 
ingly we find that in a country abounding 
with excellent writers ' a good fpeaker is 
almoft a pro^digy '" No ohfervation is more 
common ' than that bookifli men are re- 

markablQ 
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markable for tacitu^mity '" Nor is this 
filemre to be confickrcd as a mark of wPf- 
dom' or-the efFedlof deep thrnking' as is 
generally fuppofed' for in fadt fuch men 
find it di'fficult ' thro' want of praftice^ to 
exprefs their thoughts with eafe ' and there^ 
fore avoid fpeaking as painful ''' Yet many 
of them can write their fentiments readily '^ 
becaiife they have been accu^ftomed to writ- 
ing ''^ Whilft on the other hand' a fuper- 
ficial man of the world ' by being habitu- 
ated to coiwerfation ' Ihall always be able 
tocxprcfs his thoughts' however inaccu- 
rately' yet with volubi^lity and freedom" 
tho' infinitely inferiour to thefttidious nlan'^ 
both in knowledge of things and words'' 
as would Evidently appear fhould they both 
reduce their thoughts to wViting '" Thus 
theleaVned' often thin'^k' without fpeak- 
ing'^ and others' too often fpeak' *with- 
. put thin^kin^'" They who have the be^ft 

materials 
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materials for eonverftdoo ' cftnnot mAA 
uft of them for want of a fr^ utterance ^ 
and they who have a rea'^dinefis of fpfceeh ^ 
want the neceiTary materials ' to make it 
anfwer a^ny end ' cither of pleaYure ' ot 
pro^fit'" Doefi not the negleft of this ufe^ 
ful branch of education ' tend to oiake meit 
inlfers in knowledge' to brood in f^eret 
over their hoard of ideas' and to engage in 
fcnfi&purfuitt''' 

There was ibme years fince given to tb* 
world an ""Eftimate of the tnanners of the 
the times ' which were referred by the ao« 
thor ta the principle of efie'^nninacy "^ Bst 
it might as ja'iUy be afierted ' that the 
Thames owes its plenty of water ' to ihmi 
fmall riVulct that runs into it ' s& that the 
variety of corruptions' and depraved man* 
ners of the age ' were owing to a princi^ 
pie' whofe operations arc confined to ib 
naVrow a fpherc "f It is furprifing th« the 

reverend 
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HMertttd author fliould mat bftte recoHe£ted 
tli« tr&e iimfct' pelted ottt every where 
dlfcmglK>at the whole ChrifHm di^nfa^ 
tioa' of the chfef vrrttics bclongmg to 
Man ^ I TAtAh beneVoIence '^ Byhd in the 
Icriptore phrafe^ C3ia>ity" and conicquent- 
ly Its oppofife' ieltfiAnefs^ misft be the 
feofce of otif worft vfett"' And Aonld a 
A^eftimate (»e made' it woald be found 
that all the potfated manners of the times ' 
which he has in vain endeavoured to dc^ 
rive^ horn his feanty ritt'^ effe'^minacy'' 
naturaify flow from the pfe'^nteons foon- 
taih of fe'lAftncfe'" The virtues and vices' 
ifi all ages and coirntties' have had their- 
different degrees of afeendcncy' in propor- 
tion as the o'^ne' or the o'ther of thefe prin- 
ciples had the predo'^minancc'" And in- 
deed as all the principal virtues and vices ' 
depend upon Ac proper difcharge of our 
focial duties ' or the contrary' they can be 

referred 
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referred to no o'ther G>mQe'" New no-^ 
thing, can contcibirte more to the pcOpaga^ 
tion of fe^lfifhnefs in this country' than the 
afcendency which the wri'ttea language has 
obtained amongft us' over thattvfhiqh 19 
ijpoken'" In order to prove this ' I muft 
beg my hearers to recoiled a pri^fition [ 
fufficitntly made out in a former difcourfe'^ 
that the mere language of ideas' whether 
written' or fpoken' can' of itfeW have 
no other power but that of conveying 
know^ledge' and improving the underftaW-r 
ing " to touch the he^t' and agitate ^e 
fa^ncy' it is requifite that the language of 
emotions fhouki be joined with it " th^ 
language of tones' looks' and gefiure'" 

In all pu^blic communications by the liv^ 
log voice ' three different effcds will bcf 
produced ' . according as the ipeaker ne-^ 
gle^dls to unite thefe two languages " or as 
he unites them uniki'^JfuUy and difcoVdant- 
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ly "ocii'h^ blends iBem In due propdrfion' 
fi> as to form )iarm<kiy ''' 

In the fir^ft caie [ no emotion e9i> po^-^ 
bly be communicated by thd fpeaker ^" H^ . 
idio has no feelings in himfe'^lf ^ nor makes 
tife^of any signs of feelings' can never work 
Upon the fenfibili^ of others "' He may 
communicate knowledge indeed' of a cer-» 
tain kind' and to a certain degree' provided 
his hearers will be at the pains of com-' 
mandtng their ov^n attention ' in fpite of a 
dull mono^tony' whofe very nature it is? 
to deaMen and di'^pate attention''' 

In the feVond cafe ' where the (peaked 
ofes the language of emotions uniki^'lfully 
and difcordantly ' he becomes either an ob- 
jca of ridicule ' or difgu'ft ' to hid intelli- 
gent hearers" who ever afwr aVind him' 
or if they do attend ' indulge themftlvcs in a 
malignant fatisfadion ' by laughing at his 
abfurdkics'" 

' In 
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In the laHl cafe' twAy' vety »nif fiMit 
amongft us' where tb» ^po»)ccr .blendt thft 
tHUk laaguagel fMro^ly' the ftnc^/ tb« 
fttffions' the uffdcrftinding' arisaU^^ 
ingly a^Uted " each indtvkhhd ivceiftes ao 
addi'^KHisd delight ' from the fum eoQima* 
nicated to tha whole audieory'' vtAeAed 
from c'ye to e^e ' daritlg a charmed atte^n* 
tioii to tht orator " poured oftt fr6tft bretf^ 
tt>hft^&,' when bis fiUtice permttt thcM 
to giw Way to the fokefe of their Inarts '" 
Ferbaps there is no o'^er fituaticm' in 
which the (bcul diipofition of mankind is 
£> e^^uifitely gratified '" They aflcmUe at 
fuels meetings with fattala^aieif b tbdt 
looka' from exped^rt of the d<^ighl 
T/ihvdsk they are to receive" they pait wicb 
mtttiial congratalatioos ' on accmtat of mu* 
tual benefit and entereaittment'" SiiN:h aa 
iolercottrie' freqttedtly repeated ' tends to 
eraMicate all felfifh paflfions" andtdidvi. 

^gorate 
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^gorate all the finer eitioiions of beneVo- 
Icnce' and the great duty of Chriftian 
charity''' The ju'ftncfs of this pidure' 
muft be acknow'^ledgcd by all ' who at any 
time have heard gooM preachers deliver 
their difcouries with force and feeling '" , ^ 

Of theie thr^e ways ' it is evident ' that 
thcfirft' is calculated to render us unfo- 
cial'' thefccond' di'ffociar' and the third 
al6ne can make us ' what we were inte^nd« 
ed to be ' fbcial beings '" 

In the lall of thefc ' thro' want of in- 
flrudion ' it is exceedingly difficult to ar- 
rive at any degree of excellence ' and there- 
for6 few oiake the attempt '" Vanity' or 
cnthufiafm ' have wrought upon fome to 
adopt the fe'^cond method'' on which ac- 
count' they are as mucih defpifed and 
avoided' by men of fe'^nfe and tafte' as 
"they are fo'^llowed and admired ' by fools 

and fana'^tics '" But the bulk of our pub- 

Z lie 
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He fpeakcrs ' hopclefs of attaining the pcN 
fedion neccflary to the. thirM method ' and 
Audious to avoid the ill-confequences of the 
fe^cond' of courfe fall into the fir'^ft'' in 
which ' by not pretending to any meVit ' 
they difarm ce^'nfure '' and pafs thro* life 
contented without ho\iour' provided they 
cfcape dilgrace "' 

Su^ch being the ftate of public elocution' 
few people can reap either pro^'fit or plea- 
furefromit'" Men therefore in general 
have recourfe to bo6ks ' both for inftruc- 
tion and entertainment '" This fort of en- 
tertainment is in its' own nature a fe'^lfifh 
one' as the exercife is performed alone' 
and the reader has no one to participate of 
his fatisfadion '" Nor is ^there a greater 
enemy to facility of utterance ' than a ha- 
bit of filent reading " or which more diA 
qualifies perfons from making a figure in 
converfation '" 

But 
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But it may be faid ' that tho' in the pre- 
fent ftate of public elocution ' the focial 
feelings are liot excrcifed ' and that filcnt 
reading contributes to deftroy them for 
want of communication ' which alone can 
give them vigour and fpirit " yet when men 
come to mix with the wor^ld' both in pri-^ 
vate and pu^blic focitties' they will find that 
this deficiency is amply made up by conver- 
fation '' and that all the focial feelings ' all 
the delicate fenfibilities of our nature ' will 
be regulated ' and duly exercifcd ' by keep- 
ing good company '^' Indeed if the ufual 
topics of convcrfation aVe of that nature ' 
arid if the world abounds in perfons who 
deliver themfelves upon fuch topics with 
feeling and tafte ' fuch an efFedt might rea- 
fonably be cxpeded'^' But if we examine 
the general ftate of converfation amongft us' 
we fhall find that it is rather calculated ' 
like that of public elocution ' to render us 
Z 2 u^nfo- 
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u'^nfccia!' or iJi'ifocial ' tfcan fbcial beings"' 
The bulk of mankiTid may be divided int6 
fbor daflcs '" The firft ' and moft nume- 
rous^ confifts of the infi'^ids'' who' hav^ 
ing little knowkge^ li^ttlc feeling' andlc^fe 
power ofcon^munic^iflgthon' arciuiiiethisy 
can makje no figure in Qonireffatiofi '' and in 
order to conc^l thf^r deficiency' bide 
tfaemfclvee in perpetual crowds" rian to 
ali fMifotic places' routs' a^niblies' opffA^ 
playhoufe, &c. Tbeie Always wear the 
Time countenance' have but p'^ne ic^ iof 
phrafes' which they adapt to all topics' 
andipeakin the bon ton' thati$' without 
any change of tone at all"' They would 
not for the world difcover Rny emotion' 
either by look' ^sAttre^ of VQic«" and ^ 
a conftant habit of Aippf«0)flg their 4^na' 
they at laft come to ftibdiK! the efpoti^Qs 
themfelvcs"^ Erca liuig^hter ' that happy 
gift, of our Maker' to glgddea the hpMt of 



man' 
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ifmn^ IB Ibok^d »poi^ by fot&eofthak tor to 
a br^ch cf deeotfum' and therefore they 
take great pains to foppre^ it'^^ Tbus» 
having little pretentions t& radonatity ' the 
diftin^giHfhiiig property q4 roan^^ according 
to fo^me philofophers" or to pifibi^licy' 
according to^o^l^s'^ they hate Ao aHher 
charaderiifticalr mavk of haman creaturesi' 
but thae of wa3kiingupo(ttMf6]e^gj&^ witk« 
iiideed the additional CMrci»(iftaf)ce^ of being, 
always well dreft'^ Thefc beings by de- 
grees lofe all; felling ^ and thus ar& ren^ 
dered. Q>nibcial by iockty ^'^ Numbers of 
lAm cldft* are to* ber founds among, what is) 
conuttonly called' the be^fl coaapany ^'^ 

Tho fc^cond ck&' maji be c^Uedl che. 
DL^^utants'^ who^. bavihg^ eolleded fpom 
book&a hisapcf crndigG^fted kriow^edge ' and* 
a very aukwamd' and inaccuarate manner of 
fetting it {o\th in dtfeoanfir' ar<3 engaged ia 
enMlefs controverfies and wrangles ' main- 
' Z 3 tained 
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tained with great warmth and violence ' to 
the no (mail roufing and invigorating of all 
the wor^ft paflions of man ' pride ' envy ' 
hatred and malice'" And thus are thcfe 
men rendered di'^jflbcial by fociety ' and may 
juftly be called baM company "' 

The thirM clafs' confifts of the fmarts 
and the wi^ts '' who have only fucha fmaV 
tering of knowledge ' as to look down with 
contempt on the infipids' and to make 
fp6rt of the difputants '" Their favourite 
enjoyment' is a perpetual riMicule of all 
that is ferious and good " they attempt to 
laugh others ' and really laugh themfe'^lvcs ' 
out of all focial feelings '' and feem to think 
rifibility the true charafteriftic of man''' 
Thefe are dreaMed and avoided by the Infi- 
pids " called baM company by the Difpu- 
tants" and reckoned mighty good com-, 
pany ' by fo61s and themfelVes "' 

ThQ 
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The fourth chfs' is made up of thofe''» 
who give themfelvcs up to fenfua^'lity ' vo-: 
lu^'ptuoufnefs ' and pro^fligacy of all forts " 
who conftaiitly a<9:ing againft the prinei-. 
pies' upon which the nobleft purpofes*of 
fociety are founded ' may juflly be termed 
A^'ntifocialifts ' and called the wor^ft com-: 
pany in the world'" 

It is mu^'ch to be wiflied ' that the num- 
ber of thofc' whofe converfation caa at 
once enlighten the underfta^nding ' delight 
the fa^ncy' and make the heart diftend 
with beneVolent fenfations' by means of a 
happy union of the two languages of art 
and nature ' were fo great as to form a fiYth 
claTs" but rarely arc fuVh men to be found" 
and more rarely have they an opportunity 
of exerting their talents' in the di^ffonance 
of mixed company' not tuned to their 
pi^ch'" Ha^py the man who can find 
fuVh a one ' to be the chbfen companion 
Z 4 of 
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of his pMvatc hours '^ or who can now and 
then pick out a fele^(5t fet ' to partiVpate 
of the fatisfac^ion ' which fu'^ch a CHie is 
capable of difFufing ' thro' perfons of nice 
fenfibUityandjufttafte''^ 

It cannot be denied that the iropt&vo<p* 
meat of convcr^tion' would greatly coi> 
tribute to improve our ma^oners ' and ouike 
us take delight in rational fociccy ^" TTie 
way to improve our converfation ' is' to 
make that a chief objedt of attention ' in 
the education of our youth ' of bbth fejces ' 
by inftrudihg them in all the points ei&n* 
tial to it ' inftead of leaving it ' as wc do 
now' to cha^ncc'" To attend to theif' 
fpeech ' from their fir^ft efforts to articu- 
late ' to the u^tmoft perfedlion of a refined 
elocution "' To make them ftudy the prc- 
clfe meaning of all the words and phrafes in 
their native tongue'" By conftant praftice 
both in reciting the bcft works ' and their 

own 
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own extemporaneous co^mments upon 
them ' to give them a facHity ' and e^le* 
gance of expreffion '" All this will be done 
of coiirfc' if we will only make the liVing 
language ' as^ it ought to be ' our fir^ft ob- 
jed of attentibn '' and confider the wri^'tteti 
one' as it ihooMd be' only in a feVondary 
Kght''' The way to do this is obvioos'" To 
form writers ^ you. train them from the be- 
ginping ' in the art and praflice of writ- - 
ing'^ to form fpeakers' you muft train 
thena from the beginning ' in the art and 
pradtce of fpcaking "' This would be the 
moft efie'^dual way ' to check the progrefs 
of that fo'^rdid principle' fc'lfiflinefs' the 
nouriiher of every vice '' and to give vigour 
to that noble one ' benevolence ' the fource 
of fvery vt'rtue = 



DIS. 
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DISCOURSE rv. 

T N my three former difcourfes ' I endea- 
voured to point out the advantages which 
would refult from the revival of the art of 
oratory' with relation to three different 
articles''' Thefir^ft' with regard to the 
improvement of human nature itfe^lf ' in 
cultivating and difplaying all the nobler fa* 
culties of man'" The fe'^cond' with re- 
ipcft to the benefits which would refult 
from it to the female part of our fpecies '" 
And the la^ft ' with regard to the general 
improvement of converfation ' ma^nners' 
and politenefs'" I (hall now' take up the 
fubjedl in a higher tone ' and endeavour to 
fhew the abfolute neccflity there is ' for the 
revival of that art' to preferve the boafted 

confti* 
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conflitution of Great Britain from ineVitable 
deftrudtion' by reftoring to its due vjgQur 
the almod worn out prrnciple ' by which 
alone it can be maintained for any length of 
time'' I ihean religion ''' But as tha^tis an 
article' which our fliort-fighted politicians 
have not' for many years' feemed to con- 
fider as at all eflc'^ntial.to the ftate' an opi- 
nion which has been too fatally propagated 
thro' the land' I fhall endeavour in the firfl: 
place to prove' that however religion may 
be confidered ' in all o^ther fpecies of go- 
vernment' as only contributing to the we^ll- 
being of the ftate ' yet in that of Great 
Britain alone' it is effential to its very 
exi^'ftencc for any length of time'" And 
afterwards I fhall (hew how it may be 
reftoVed to its due health and vigour ' from 
the preYcnt deplorable ftate of weaknefs' 
to which it has been reduced among us 



/// 
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Every kind of government h^rii» its n^-- 
turc' its tn'd^ and its priVifffc'^' Its aa. 
tare ' is its particuiha' cooftitution; or eoa* 
flra£lion to anfwer fome en>d^'' its eod ' is 
that wbich is ibught after by fctVh confti- 
tution" and its principle' conMs m the 
means nfcd to co^mpafe that end ^" From 
this' view' it is evident that the principle is 
the moft effe'^ntial part" is the fdal' of go- 
vernment' which puts it into motion' 
which gives it Rfc and a'Afon '" The be'flf 
conftitution in the world ' and framed to 
the bc^ft end' without a pri'^nciple ' is no- 
thing but a name '* and without a right 
one ' mull neceflarity be dcftro^'yed"' for' if 
the principle be wro^ng' a di^fferent end 
will be purfued'* from tha^t which was the 
objed of its mftitution '" It follows affo ' 
that the principle (hould be fuited to the 
end ' not only in its nature ' but in its de- 
gree of power and ftrength " for fo far as it 

falls 
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£zXk ihbit of the cod ' &)br k the govern- 
meat W€9k .and defensive ^' 

The ntturd order of inqniry there&re 
Will be' whether wc haNne a principle" 
whether the piincipk be fuited to the nn^ 
tone of our govern men t '^ and vfhcthor it be 
of force enoQgh to oofwer the end''' 

All the different forms of goveramenc 
known in the world' may be redtKed to 
thre^ fpecies'^ the repub^licafi' moaarchi-^ 
cat ' and defpo'tic '" To tbefe ' the celebra- 
ted MontBfi}iiieu has aoneiced three drfie«- 
«nt principles "' To the repu^blicaii ' viV^ 
toe'' to the monarchical ' ho^'noor " and to 
the defpotic ' f^ar '" In the fir^ ' and la^ 
of thefe^ he has inconte'ilibly proved' that 
neither fpecies of government could po'^fli- 
bly fubfift ' but mofi change to £>me o^hcr 
form' upon any o^tber priocipies than 
tbefe'". But in what related to the moasb- 
chioal' he has not (hewn that clearnefs and 

prccifion- 
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precifion ' whiqh are manifefted in the reft 
of his worf ' As he fcems to have focmcd 
his idea of monarchy' entirely from tha^^t 
under which he was born' fo he has laid 
down rules in ge^neral for it ' from the par- 
ticular praQicc of that ftate '" He hath 
accurately diftingui(hed between the two 
repu'^blican forms' the Ariftocra^tic ' and 
Democratic' and he has fliewn the di'^Jt- 
rent ma^nner' in which the principle of 
virtue is to operate in thofe di^fFerent 
forms " nor was there leYs reafon to diftin- 
guifh between the different forms of mo^n- 
archy" the leYs limited' approaching to 
the defpo^tic" and the more limited ' bor* 
dcring upon the repu^'blican '" It will not 
require much penetration to difcover ' that 
fu^ch a monarchy as tha^'t of England ' ca^n- 
not fubfi^ft upon his principle of honour "' 
To convince an Englifliman of this ' thei-c 
needs only to prefent him with part of the 

defcrip- 
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deicription which be himfe^lf gives of that 
principle '" * By the laws of honour ' he 
« lays' that the actions of men are not 

* judged as gooM ' but as (hi^ning " not as 

* ju'^ft' but as great'/ not as reafonable' 

* but e3(ara6rdinary '^' To this whimficai 

* honour it is owing ' that the virtues arc 
' only ju^'ft what it pleafes '^ it adds rules 
^ 9fi'its own invpntian ' to every thing pre- 
*' fcri^bed to us " it exte'^nds ' or li^'mitsour 
f duties ' according to its 0S¥h^a''ncy ' whe- 
^ ther they proceed ^m feli^'gion ' po^li- 

* tics ' or mora^lit/'" There is nothing fo 
i S^J^gly inculcated in monarchies ' by 

* the la^'ws ' by reli^'gion ' and ho^nour ' as 
' fubmi'ffion to the prince's will ''' * 

Wha^t are the neceffary confequences 
of fuch a principle ''' Montefquieu him- 
felf has defcribed them in glaring colours [ 
in another place ''' 

* Am- 
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• Ambrcion ' joined to idleoefs ' tod 
< b^&Dcis ' to pride ^' a defire of obf lining ^ 
« ri'^ches without labour' and an ave'rJSon 
« to triith '' flattery ' trcafon ' perfidy' vio- 

* lation of engagements ' contempt of civil 

* duties ' f ^ar of the prince's viVtue ' hope 
' from his w^kneis " and above ali ' a per- 

* pe\ual riMicule caft upon viVtae '" ' 

Whether this banefbl principle' ^ in- 
compa'tible with the British conftttutioi^' 
has not ' amongft other weeds ' been tranf- 
planted into our foil ' from a neighbouring 
country ' each man's own d>iervation will 
beft inform bim '" 

As the profefled intention of ^onte- 
fquieu was ' to treat accurately of all the 
various governa>ents known in the world' 
and their feveral prrnciples " it is evident 
that he bus bera defe>awe in the execution 
of o'^ne part of his defign.'^' For though 
from his own defcription' he found that 

3 - o&r 
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bhr form of government' would not come 
exafiiy under a'^nyof the heads ' into which 
he had diftingui(hed them'^ though he has 
allofted a fe^'parate chapter ' to treat of our 
conftitution as a difirnd fpecies frqpi any 
other " yet he has not thought proper to 
fay one fyllable about the principle by 
whidi it may be preferred ' ,but has con- 
tented himfelf with fofetetling the mearis 
by which it will probably be deftroYed '" 
Let u^ try therefore whether this deficiency 
cannot be fupplled ' and whether we may 
not J>e able tp diicover the 6n]y principle' 
by which it is po'^ible that our noble con- 
ftitution can be fuppdrted and prefeVved ^'' 

As our conftitution is made up df a due 
mixture of the three fpecies of government' 
beix% partly monarchical' partly republic- 
can' and partly abfolute " it £:>ll6ws that 
jio hne particular principle' belonging to 
a^ny of. thofe ' will be fufficient ]to anfwer 
A a its 
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its end ' though all three may 1>e em^oyed 
in it ti advantage ''' The bulk of the peo-. 
pk ^ottld be bred up to fear the Ikws'' 
which ihould be ccHifidefed as tefted \elth 
tlcfpotic power'" The Icgiflative or rcw 
|>u'^blican part' Ihould hdve ViVtuefbr its 
cbjeft'^' And the principle of ho'^aour*^ 
may be employed by the- exe\:utiv6 ' or 
fo'yal adrfiority' with fucccfs"^ By.ho^ 
nour ' I do not here «ean -that ba'^^iUrd kind 
•before dfcfcribed ' bttt^hat gf^msine rcf |oe^ 
fort arifing frotn i love of faiAe ' and the 
retvardis attending it '' whith ofteh fuj^fjied 
the place of vrrtue in republics '^/ 

From this viieW ' we may fee the toecef- 
iiiy there is for fome o\her principle^ to 
re^gulate tbefe '" For whto three difiweiit 
principles ' a(£t it o^ne ftate ' without any 
^fiibonlination ' or neceffary depc^ndaiKie of 
the one on the othd: ' it would be &und 
impoflibie:tD confine each ' within ^its due 
^ *- bounds' 
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touDds ' ib that 119 o^^ne (hguld become prcr 
do^minant '' .and £^s fpch prcdomjimpce qf 
;any o'^ne of tbefc ' pyer the o^thers ' tim^ 
ncpc^auly bring about. a change in thecoti- 
iflitution / the thing to be wifhed is ' th^t ^ 
j)rinciple of fuperiour force' to a^ny' or all 
of thefc tO|[Cther' fhould be cftablifbedV 
whofe.. office .it (hould be to prcferVe ^he 
balance between the Gathers' to reftraia 
them within their due limits ' ;ind confine 
them to their pro'^pcr p'^bjefts "' Nor bave 
we far to fcek for fuch a principle '' it ca^n 
^ be n© other than that jpf reli'^gion '^' 

To the great power and energy of jhjs 
principle ' Montefquieu himfe^'lf has bofqc 
teftimony '^ for though he never mentioned 
it as a neceflary one to any of tbe forms of 
government which he treats of yet he oc- 
cafionally fays ' in a part of his work not 
prbfe^iTcdly upon that point' ' that the 
* principles . of Chriftia'^nity ' deeply cn- 
A a 2 * graved 
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* graved on the heir t ' wotfld be infinitely 

* more ppVerfuI ' than the f alfc ho^nour 

* of monarchies ^^ than the humane viVttrcs 

* of republics " or the feVvile f ^ar of de-. 

* ipotic ftatcs " * Now as he had altowed 
in his examination of the Britifh confliti»- 
tion' that it was the nbbleft' and moft 
pc^feft form of government upon earth ' fo 
mufl it alfo be allowed ' that it ought to 
have the nobleft and moft perfect pri'^ncipfc 
to fupport it " which ' by his own confef- 
fion ' is that of true Chriftia'nity "^ 

Nothing is more ftridlly dcmonftrabJc' 
than that no (pecies of government can 
lo'^ng fubfift' without o'ne of thcfe four 
principles ^" With regard to viVtue or 
public fpirit' it is fo far from operat- 
ing as a ge^neral principle' that it hard- 
ly exi^fts amongft us' except in idea'' and 
the very notion of reducing it to pra'^dice ' 
is become a fubjeft of-riMicule'" With 

- refpca 
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rcfped to ho^nour ' it is to be feared that 
little of the ge^nuioe kind remains amongft 
us ' and that we aboand too much in that 
falfe ipecies ' which ' among many oHhcr 
bad qualities ' we have imported from our 
neighbours "' And^ith regard to fear ' or 
reverence for the laVs ' the open violation ' 
and bold defiance of them ' io fuch mujti*^ 
tudes of all ranks and orders^ plainly fiiew 
that they have loft muVh of their force'" 
If v^e fliould be veithout reli'^gion too < we 
fhould then be a ftate without a'^ny prin- 
ciple ' and confequently ready for any 
change ' that chance /.defign ' or force may 
bring about ''' 

The famous Bi(hoptf>f Cloyne has drawn 
but too ju^ft a pidure of the dcpraVity of 
the times' and the caufe of it' in a dif« 
courfe addrei&d to magiftrates ' where he 
fays ' * The pretenflons and difcourfes 
^ of men ' throughout thcfc kingdoms ' 
A a 3 ' would ' 
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^ ^iflEiJ' at firft'vfew' lead one ta thinll 
^ that the inhabitarifs are all ^oKtMans'^ 

* and yet perhaps' politital #?ftlom haA 

* in ho age or country ' been ni^t talked 

* of ' or leYs uriderftoo'^d '■' Lhtnct^ h 

* taken- for the enM of govern nlent '^and 

* popular humour ^ for its oVigin "' No 
» reVerehce for the laVs ' no attaVhoicnt to 

* ihi conftittition '' irttle attcnlion fo mattcra 
^ of «)^nfcquendfe' ahd gr^t altercations 

* about trifles " fuoh itile projedl&ahout rcIU 

* giori and goverrtttiettt ' as if the public had 

* both to cbooft '^ ^ general contempt of iLll 
*. authority' divine and hiiman '^ an indi£fc^ 
« rencc about the prevailing opinions ' whc4 

* therthef tend to^pKAjucc order or disorder' 

* to promote the ctapire of GoM' or thd 
» deNril^'*tbefe art tht fymptonis that ftrgng- 

* ly mirk the present age '• ahd this could 
^ rieVcr ha^^e been the cafe' ifia mfgle'^a of 
^ rfgion had nc|t feiade w^y fork''' - 

- a . '^ • If 
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Iff fi^ itm imtiim' ^ «t w^qkhMyM 
t^erf. qjwioQl iMi ^MJ9Qi f>f vmtL icai^t 

^4.49feiy of .«etigiiia: wwtgft m'':*n^ tg 
ppipt «ui the Hwwsi of wftoVio^ A* : f^s 

\>9 up^ield ' tQ 1(( pri^^(^ yigpiir '" , 

■Aw4 tliV5 ini»Dy iflquiHes maifce iD|G| (^9 
(^^ijsq of the desay. of roUgbo ' osd Ci»^ 
qtfc;ntial . %drfaiu^cs q£ ioide^lity. &r ibftoy 
yc^rs psUl ' }t app(iM9.to me that this cbi^f 
fource of both ' has e&apcd a|>|fcvatMn '( 
whiclh is ' a material de£e^d in thft educa- 
tion of t^9i(ft delluifd lor holy ofdws" I 
mean t oeg^^ of cultivatb^ fhe postwrs of 
o'^wtory '" In whit I have to offer on .thii 
fubje^ ' I would not be \mict&ood ta 
thjrow the Idaft refle&ion upon tht dMgf'[ 
«n order of men for whom I bavethe^high- 
^ r^fpeit" on th« cpntrary' I mean in 
the clofe of this di&ourfe ' to ftandfttrth 
A a 4 their 
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their chaVnpion ' and refeue them from that 
load of blame' which has been conftantly' 
with eqoal i^gnorance and inju^Aice ' thrown 
upon them ' for an article in which they 
are nb way in faMt " I mean the want of 
the powers of elocution ^" And yet that 
the dcca'y of religion' has been chiefly 
owing to the wa^nt of thofe powers in the 
priefthdod ' occafibned by a negle'^d of cu^I- 
tivating them in our courfe of education ' 
is what I (hall endeavour to prove in the 
xemaining part of this difcourfe "' * 
. There are two ways ' by which the pu^^ 
rity of religion and its precepts ' ipay be 
defended'' byfp^akihg' and by writing "^ 
Speech' is the immediate gift of God' 
who has annexed to it ' when cultivated 
by man ' and brought to perfection ^ powers 
almoft mira^culous' and an energy nearly 
divine '" He has given to it ' tbnes ' to 
fharm the ^ar' and penetr^^e the heart '^ 

h9 
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he has joined to it ' a^dion and loo^ks' to 
move the Tninoft fiul '" By that ' atte^ 
tioQ is kept up without pain * and conviV* 
tion carried to the muid with delight'" 
Pcrfulfioa' is ever its atte^ndant' and the 
pi^ffions '* own it for a ma^^er ''^ <hH% at 
is, the ihtcjt of its< powers ■ fo unboiinded if 
their escte^V^ .All mankind are capable 
of its inipreffions^^ the i^gnorant' as weU 
fts tfaeiwlfe' the iHi^terate' as well as the 

Writing ' is the- invention df ma^n " a 
mere work of art' and therefore can eon^ 
tain no naHural power''' Its ufc is' to 
give flability to found' and peVmanence 
to thought'" To prefeVve words' that 
otherwife might peMfh as they are fpoke^' 
and to arre^^ft ideas ' that might va'^nifh as 
they rife in the mind ''• To' afflft the 
nae^mory' in treaYuring thcfc up" and to 
(Tonvey kno'iyledge at di^ftancc ' through the 
, eye' 
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f>e' wl*W5 it «qi|]4 fi«4 »« «atnLQ«^ by 

Tb« vafl; fup^ripVity of (he f oroier ovcf 
owr th^ U^^t^r^ i$ obvious. e^qugh, from 
ibip mw ''' Thef e is ao( a'^qy power bc^ 
lQHg«^tothe H\t?«' which tbcfornRcr' 
wherever its influence can he exerted ^ dpes 
not poflefi in a more e'^mineot.d^ree'^l 
Whereas there are ma'ny powers belonging 
to. the f ^rmw/ in which the la^tier has no , 
(hare ''' Tha^t works by the whole force 
of artiflVial ' as well as pa^(ur%]i.rs;iejips'' 
thi'^s' by artifi^cial means 6nly|''; Nqo^ 
btit t^e l^aVned' ca}> receive b^e|iii ffpoi 
the o^ne'' all manHind' from thft e^th^r'" 
The one indeed (hould he con$^§ffi4 pnjjr 
as the ha'^ndmaid of the other ' ^pd em<r 
ployed chiefly in fuVh offices ' as /h^cf'^o^p 
pot do in her ^wn perftni '" 

Should therefore pur clergy, ^^ft thf 
ftrong na^taral means ' given by GpM himr 

fe^If 
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(d^W: to' fuppcni rdBg^il abd itocalky/^, 
ifaouM thcj; bavb rcGouritf td th^c^eak' liui 

it Arvigfi. tbae (h^r ho^ caufe :^wUd iU""!^ 
fq: ''-' ,{b ftteropting to fupport it chiefly 
by :|}Qk''mieat, writings-' have they pat qait« 
%e4 their. p^Oi^p^ ^pms ' and i^i^efles ' to 
«Qg{(gft~ the ehetiiyM th«ir Wft WeaYon^ * 
fliid opoit Hwif omLgtonid."' By %hf o^oe' 
th^.tttt^t coniiiiabd:the. pd^flions.of inaa>< 
kind ' and gain them entirely t6 tfieit iide'f 
^:tbe (kHhcr '' the pttffion« ' prejudices \ and 
^dmpDr4iMerieflfebf'bsefl' vtm^^wo' taodn 
9ga0i^ft>-Ui«tn' to expea: they ihduld tw 
ioiplftisl '^tt^ges ' df what .was eopify o£-> 
ftvei td Ihiir underftanding "' in-4he fbe^ 
mw^ tWeVetgy hid th^ ^eld en^rtty to 
ihehil«lV(»^' tio a^ti^gonift do'qld ^ib u^ 

>fter thetn' to tr^tt whatever "itfipl-effioni 

their -ohitofy had made'" In th« latter' 

they had aS ijiany 4i''dv'crfafics'''%« ]^lh&fei 

^ to 
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to take the field'' /killed in all the wea- 
pons of lo'^gk' and armed with the fall 
force of riMicule " which was but to6 likely 
to make ftro^'ng itnpreffions lipon minds' that 
were prepoflefled agiun^ft them and their 
dodrines '" How was. it poffiMe therefore 
that th^ ihould (lot IhCc their caufe ' when 
bfXHight before pre^odiced judges " or how 
could they expeA that-triltth fhouldprevail' 
whea rTdicule' not r^a&a' was f^ up to 
bcitste^-"/ ■ 

Bythis me^od' our dirincs Have not 
«ily chai^d their cele^Qial armwr. 'nude 
by God bimfe^f ' for fuch as was the work- 
manfliip of impfrfe^l man" their 'weapons 
t0Oip$red in pure atheria} fir^ ' fof |bc8fe of 
brittle ft»^l" tbcy ba^e.^lfo fwc'ff^d fi»ni 
the cxa^ojple' and defeVtgd the me'thod 
pointed o»t by their divine fpiinder'" It 
was by preaching' not writing' t^t our 
btefffd ^vipur propagated bi$ doftrines '" 

Hi* 
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His example was followed by the Apo^ftlcs 
who committed nothing to writing' but 
plain matter of .fa£t' and unadorned pre« 
cepts'" It was the gift of the toVgue* 
not the pc^' which was miroculoufly be- 
llowed on: the Apoftle« '' and it is to be 
iuppoi^ when they addrelTed the different 
nations ' in their different languages ' that 
they did it with force and e^nergy '^' la 
wha'^t fort of fouhds ' with wba^t kind of 
gefhire ' muft St. Paul have fpoke ' when 
Felix trembled''' - With what power of 
oVatory ' mufl he have addrefTed the Athe- 
nians ' when that po^lifhed people' looked 
^upon him with fuch admirsltion ''' And 
wha^t muft have been the force of his elo- 
quence ' when the men of Lyftra called him 
- Mercury ' and would have, paid^him divine 
honours'" 

The ftuMy ' or negle^dl of this art 'can- 
not pofSbly be a matter of indi^flfcrence to 



us"' 
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m "^ It muft be produaive of the bVft^ 
or be attended with flhciwor^A cofifoqueH'- 
ctfs '" It maft either efFodually fupport 
religion ' ^gaiMft «11 oppofition ' or be the 
fifiWipal ^i€tnR of its dcftru'^ai*!."' The 
Church-fcrvice ' according as i< is either 
wcil or i^U adminiftercd ' maft exci^ greal 
emotions' or fet people to fleep''* it &aft 
give delight' or occafion difgu^ft " it mtfit 
carry con viftlon of truth with it' or ap«- 
pcar'fiaiHious '" And indeed nothing can 
contribute more ftrongly to make the la\ter 
opinion prevail ' than hearing its do<3:rines 
delivered in tones and accents quite foVeign 
from nature and triith *' In thi'^s ' as in 
life' the general maxim will hold good' 
that before you pan pcrfuide a man into any 
opinion ' be muft fir'il be convinced ' that 
you believe it yourfeMf' This he can 
neVer be ' unlefs the tones of voice ' in 
which you fpeak ' come from the heart' 
accompanied by correfponding loo^ks and 



'ftures' 
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ge>ftuiies ' which na^tarally rcTuk from j| 
xnaii who (pczks in eaVHaeft ^^' On this ac« 
cbunt/ whenever riiiis^a Jj^p^^iWong 
^a'^mps of trutb^ made id ii&ir^*t dtm'^t' 
the tan |i|[bd^Vpetii[;^iaiid the imirds^ 
taken foi ^fteVling '^ where they «r« iiBl «^ry 
loHwrioirs ' We liifp<ya' Counterfeits '' and 
wfere they we «iVe«t' we ftf pjKrfb tfee 
*talisl)^e^i'^ • . 

If this be fd' what itiuft ncceffatily tie 
the cottfequence of the mariner in ^ich 
:our Churdh-'fervice is toio fr^qu^fftly pet- 
formed''' Muft not truth itfelf pafs for 
f krfehood '^ when corercdali over^wkh her 
i?eil'" . If none cJf thena'tural crkerions ' 
by which fhc as dHlingoiflied ' appear/ 
luuft nott^l pafs for fidirtious ^^' How can 
a cleigynaiari hope to gain belief to what be 
.utters' when he utters it not in fu'th a 
manner ' as if he bcKcved it himfe^ftf ^[ 
This therefi^re may be^ coniidered as the 

I great 
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griat fburce of Irreligion " nor would it be 
a veiy co^nfident aflertion to fay ^ that this 
defc^A in the miniflry' has made.mbre 
Tnfidds ' than all the arts and fubtleties of 
the e'^nemies to religion' put togfther^'' 

For as it mud be allowed' that tl^ di- 
vine fcrvice' is too often perfofnied in a 
floVenly and difagr^eable ' or elfd in a cold 
and unafie^ding manner^' it follows that 
many of nicer tafte are kept away from 
places of religious worihip' through di£- 
guft '' and they who continue to freque^nt 
them ' iQ^y eafily be made the woVfe by it' 
but can hardly receive much be^'ncfit'" 
Their devotion cannot be riiied ' however 
it may fla'^g ' by hearing prayera ill read " 
nor will the dodrines from the pu^'lpit ' ac- 
quire n^w force or credit ' by being deli- 
vered in a lifelefs manner' and in unnatural 
tones '" The experience of mankind may 
be appealed to upon this occafion ' whe- 
X thcr 
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t)fer'it id obt generally cottiFcffid in' woVds' 
abates as^ihewi^ in pra'^Aice' that they per- 
haniil this atetnony ttiot6 out of decency 
«ikl'iC3t^pIe^ (b^^'lrom any ^ffi^ftance 
t^^od there to dev&tlofl T or atly ht'^neSt 
ham the feVmoit ^' and indeed were they 
iio^ ttx confefs it' the graeral co'^ldnefs and 
iiwtte'toticm ' the fcV% in the behaviour of 
Ibine ^ atid * drbwiki^s even to profound 
ilijlp ill others' ne'«ti0arily lAfa&d by the 
Dpike::of a dtfMl ifiolio^fohy' wetild tod 
piaiiAy tvifict the tr^th of the 0bferva-« 
tidn^'^ 

It is chiefly owing to this defecft in the 
itiiitiftry ' that the facred order has riot been 
fty^'to maintain thi^ fupdrior ra^k and in« 
fluence in the world^ to whidi in its bivn 
natwe it is entitled '" That it has in it- 
(oii a pre-emioehce'^over 511 others '' may 
be Teen in the* beautiful account given of 
the SdUtation^by the Guardlah"" * If' 
B b ^ fays 
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' fays be' to inform the uoderftandiDg^ 
/ and re^gulate the wHl ' k the mo&MSt^ 
^ ing alnd diffiiitve bepefit ' there if ill noC 
.' be found fo ufcfal and eSicelleiit an ib* 
» fihution' as that of the Chriftian prxeib- 

* hood' which is tkbw become theifbomof 

* foils'": That a nttrocrons.-ordcr.^af'mcii * 
« £Hould be confccrstfed M ihe ftudy of the 
^ Qoft fabUoie apd benefi^cial truths ' with 
5. a defiga to pro^gate them by thdr dif* 

* courfes and wittings '' to inform thetf 
f feUow^qreatures^ (rf* ^he being and iittd* 
^ bntes of the Deity ^' to poiTefs theif 
f mi^s wUi^ the fenfe; of a Hiture fta$e ''^ 
^ and i^ot only to explain, the fi^ttfrfe. of 
^ every virtue and mpral duty ' but:rlift<^« 
^ wife to perfoade tx^nkind to. the pra>£ticd 

* of them;' by the moft ppVerfyl and en-? 

* gaging nv)^iTe$ " is .a thing fo e^xcellent' 
' and neceiT^ry to the we^'lUbeing of the 

* wojld ' ths^t no body l>ut a modern freo^^ 

> * thmker 
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■* tWnfcer feoif^ havfc the f^reheadf '• or t(i% 
« ly ' tO'tttrtf it inter* rMcule*''* 

fiul ^Oier the fcorh' of fools ' mt the 

ridlcvileof 'freb-thiiikers' could in the Raft 

'$ff€£t' or^pr^ciiate an infiitution £<> eSc- 

cdleot fa' itj' nature' fo he^xffzty to the 

•wdfarc' of maiilund'''-if the miniftty were 

s^Iyccittsd'tb the dlfcharge of their office ' 

in the tn^ft Apfle^nlial^ltie '" Their chief 

end is '-tbinf^roi tift underfta^hding ' and 

fe^gnlate-**' WPll' of bActs '" The firft ' 

quuiot bs^ddnie ' ' uAle(s1their o^tvn ideais are 

conveyed' -Intd the minds of o^thers' With 

fwrfpio^yiand f 6rce " north<i laft' anids 

•the pfft^Cllons of men are wrought upon^ id 

excite ttuam to gbo'd wbrks ' and deteV 

them frpm>.fuch ^«s>arehfi\" iiiafinuch ii 

ihe' paffidns-.are known fo be the great 

movers t6<' orreftrainers fro^ni adion" nei* 

tber of which ca^n be dime without ftiill' til 

oratory"' AH o\her requifites tothepiieft- 

•: 6b 3 hood^ 
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bood/ though pofl^lfd i? the moft eVni- 
nent degree ' vrithpfft . UuH ' : wiU never «d- 
(wet'itfi e'ad '" Tim is li^c-ftng^oc'a iV 
ilrnmeot wkh which he h toy^of'k" HM 
without this ' bis knowledge and.f>Iet)r ftc 
of li^Ue ntore.ufc Co'the wor^'.;lhwi die 
iluiji of > pointer w^uid be' wi)bo«t|ttV 
cil or, -co^lours " •.cff.that of^afrop^Mlait/ 
without the povfurvf f ooiiv)b-y2%£>niids'!' 
Pofle^ed of thi&.'M s^. /mift wbateiret is 
m^ egiial to thf^ompl^^niivf his dep 
figns" for though:4ke di^ffiic^jf q(f:asftviiig 
at the e'^od ' \>c fait&ble tt) its »tl''Iitjr and 
paVideur '. aitd cenfequent}^ b^ji^ dutt 
pf ill o^thers' yet ^e m^ta^ ace propbr- 
tiOoed and aMeqnate.to the mi^ttf^ work'f 
^OF'wh^ upon earth can bB.compsu'ed ia 
jiaculties and powers to the tBa"^' in whom 
are.uniled the ttubpbilo'ibpher' ibeChri^ 
tian beio' and the polent oVatbr'" Or 
bpV could itt'di f^tccp'U fml of having 

their 



ih^it dc&ttdeSkA' wiacb are Ibundedl on 
f^(o« ^IlfiippoMcd by jrei^tiun ' confioBcd 
bf )tb« liVing c»iuli^k.«Cthe prbdtft*' and 
ii^i|e;Cc4<Hi th^ yieldiog^ifiind tJy itbfe infc-« 

Mf^ Addifon ' in ^ioakdng upon fhisivbi 
jed' has the fgilowiog pafTage'^^ ^ The 
' light in which tbde {XHilfa ihould be 
^ ej^jfiid to the vie^ of oilier wtfo is pire^u- 

* dlco) ii^iiift the nao^s ' relig^oo' thilrcb ' 
« pried' aa4 the like ^ is to confider the 
f cleVgy^ as £> omay philo^pli^i' the 
« cfajur^cbes ^ as lcho61s ' and their fe-dnons' 

* asle^'^tures ' for the inforisna£ion and ioi^* 

* prx^vcment of the audience ''^ HoV 
^ WQuld the heart of Socrates or TuUy hav9 

* i^Joxced / had they lived in a nation ' 

* where the law had made proviii(Hi for 
^ phdloibphers ' to read letSures of morality 

* and Geology every feventh dzy ' in feve- 

* ral thoiifand? of fchools ereftcd at the 

B b 3 ' pu'blic 
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pa^blic ^charge throughout the vbolio 
^ ctmhtiy^'' at virht^di^lb&isresV^^ll faliks 
^ and feces ^ without diftinftion-weifeoV 

• ligcd to bcprcYcnt'^ for their gfc^kcra!-im- 

* provcmcnt''' And what wi\:ked^t!tttch€9 
^ would they think thofewen' who (hould 

• endeavour to defeat th^ purpofc of To dn 

♦ vine an inftitution '" •' • ^ ' -- 
What Mr. Addifon has here aid vanned ' 

w6uld have had much m6re fbrce ' had he 
fubftituted the word oVators ' in the room 
of philo^phers*' and this would probably 
have been the cafe ' could his aflcrtion have 
been warranted by pradice ''' By orators ' 
I mean fuch as they were of 61d ' when 
none vjrerc thought worthy of that title' 
but fuch as \vere at the fame time philb- 
^ibphers"' The feparation of phil6fophy 
from oratory' was the main caufc that-b&th 
Were in a fhort time deftro^yed ''' Of this 
rupture Cicero gives the following accbuht'" 

' the 
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* The-anetents ' down to the time of So- 

* crates ■ always joined -a peVfcft know* 

* kdgc of morality ' of all that bclongcft 

* to the conduct of private life ' as Well a^ 

* the maaagement of pu^blic affairs' to flcill 

* io oratory'" But at that tjme ' the eb- 

* quent and the learned [ being divided into 

* di'^fierent fcfts Jby Socritcs ' and this dif» 
< tindtion being afterwards kept up by all 
' his difciples ' the philofophers acid orator^ 

* held each other in mutual contem^pt '^ * 
Kothiflg opntributed fo hutch to widen this 
breach ' as the want of fome pro&^^on 
among the ancients ' to which a iinioQ of 
thefe was ne^'ceiTary "' But if we look intd 
the prefent times ' we (hall quickly fee that 
the cafe is di'ffercnt/'^ The profcffion 
amongft u^s ' which is f oremoll in point'of 
rank' mility' and number' evidently ce^ 
quires it "' It would be hard to fay ' whe- 
ther philofophjr or oratory be moil nec«f-^ 

B b 4 fary 
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fary to our pricfthood ' as the o^ne' .would 
be ufeleff ' without the o'ther'^' Witfeout 
know^k^gia' eloqucsnce would be biit an 
^ai'pty (b^nd" without eMoquenoe^ know- 
ledge can never be (hewn in its true light'''- 
The long difpute between the two' was 
we^^H idetermtoed by Cwero ' in th* fottdW* 
ing manner'" ^Wbai there ii occafiM^ 
4s it often havens' to fpeak concerning 
the mmrtal Golds' to treat off^ty' of 
co^Kord' tf frien'djbip ' rf the common 
rights of citizens ' of men ' and natkm " 
tf equity' temperance* magnanimity' and 
every kind of virtue " I fbppofe ^11 tiie 
aca^demies and .icho^Iis of philoYopby will 
c«y out ' that all fubfedls of thi>$ kind ftro 
their property ' ahd do not at all belong to 
the oVator " to whom when I allow that 
they fhall have the liberty of haranguing 
lipon thefc points in every corner' to 
employ their idle time^ yet I (hall make 

* no 
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' lib Fcwiplc to 4ctf?m^m ' Aat It is pccJi- 
*-litfjr die oVaitoi^s .pfovince ' to "explain 

* thde fubje^ vrifti'dPgtnty' and pleaYure 
•Tto 'bis hdarers" cdhceming which thefe 

* mtfh hokr f^^tniid -dif^atioi^ ' in a l^an 

* aind UTekTs difcdurfe "* ' Can there be a 
laoie^asrate de^ptibh of the pro'^rdif- 
chai^e d^ the iAi^dn of* the Cbriftian 
j$ri«{theod"' To 'this order of men ihere- 
fbfc ' i' ri^wmrioii "of thefe arts is not Only 
lictceflilty'' but there are the ftrbn^gdft m6- 

. tives^te ehcodrag^ the attem^'pe '''^ 'All the 
itieati$f^4^ifite totafi^ Oratory to its-highefl 
pttdh" are fbrnifhed to them in a more 
IfMei^lnfilintr' than they e\er wtjre t6 
aliy t)Hher prbftffion '" Quinaliran ' in 
^tskmg of the means by vniiiili 'oratory* 
might rcftch the fu^nmitof perfe^<3^6n ''Has 
si remarkable paflSige ' which feetes eX^^dly 
applicabte to the ChnfH^n pHefthbJdtd^' 
' where he wiihes ' that oratory Hoight M- 

*gain 
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* gala Its pdf^ae dignity and power' by 

* being reared to its pofle^ons ia phSkh- 
< Yophy" aod that tins ihould be effi^ed 

* by the eftabliibment.of fome fupiriour. 

* order' :ivith whom oratory^ being in6ft> 
« neccffary ' ihould hold .the fir'ft nuik^ 

* and philofophy be con$^ered only a$ her: 
' han^dmaid'l' That by the authprityiof 

* this ocder Uieir feveral claims ftipuld be 

* adju'^ed ' and the ddipqs diflin^n of 
•n^es be dcftroyd'";. That .uHther 

* (hould any longer pretend to {o\ct^lgp au> 

* tho^ity' but bdth in dq^ fuborduiation 

* ferve one co^mmon . ma^iler '"'. . How 
would it have rejoiced tb* heart of Qjup/c^r^ 
tiliao' could he have (cw his wi{h ac^p"^- 
plUhed in the eftablifhmeot of aa order of 
men • to whom a perfe3 knonjokdge of all 

* things divine and hitman was necejfary [ to 
^Jbine forth not only in t&ar wor'dt' but in 

* thtir li>yfs" qn order ' fucb as no anttqui^ 
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• ty ev& heUW^ which uniting in itfe'lftbe 
^full pqwtrs of oratory and pbilofopby ' in 
' tbeir largeji exten^t ' Jhould enable men to 

• communicate tbe moftf^rfcB know'kdge ' in 

• tbe moji pe\fe£f ma^nner"'" With what 
rapture "nMift he have beheld oratory railed 
to a higher oiHce' and a more exMted rank' 
than ever il could even claim before^' no 
longer miniftring to the purpofes of niere 
mortal and earthly niaftcrs' but immedi- 
ately cittployed in the fer vice of the Moft 
High' of 60M himfe^If '^' Whilft philofo- 
phy^ hambled from her proud prctenfions'^ 
ihould:be:contcnt to mi'^ifter to her former 
fivd'^' \ Sii^ch an office for oratory could 
jicv«r bavcenjired intd the thoughts of a 
H^tben/ as the grofs albftiVdities of their 
rdlgioff' and ridi'^culous ideas of: their 
goMs' required the obfcurity of myftcry ' 
and dirk'voH cf fuperftition '1 but would by 
no means bear the light'' .oratory therefore' 
whpfe 0&CJ5 it i« fo throw ^ i^ro^ng light 

upon 
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upon aU which it ktndles' fnuft nt\eSb^ 
rily be ba^Di/bed from its mioiftry '" Hov? 
would the augaft unron of eloquence and 
phiiofopby with the f acred office' have 
i^uck the ancients *with admiration and 
afto^nlihment '' and confidering the greats 
neis of their powers when fe^parjite ' what 
gldrious efie(5ts would tb^ not expe£):' 
from the joint endeatours of religion ! ora^ 
tory' and pfailofophy/ all mutual j fi;^ 
porting and afli'^fling eUch odser ' ia. \>nt^ 
ing about the nbbleft en^ds ^ the general 
good of fociety ' and happinefa of .edch io^ 
diviMual'^' How much higher ..mdfllhra; 
expectations be rai&d ^ when they fhtedd 
confider the purity of our religioi^'* the uQ« 
earHhIy and exalted notigns which nsre en<» 
Certain of the Deity ' and the ia^'liitaxy fyr* 
ftem of laws for his condudi in Ufe '' pro- 
mn'^lgated *to ma^n' by hisi great Author 
and Creator '^' Would not Socrates him* 
fe^If think phiiofopby r^fed and di^gnir 

ficd' 
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BnSt' befcMhh vhua^ wheA 

tiirfilftr|ng^ to ofMOTf in foch glorious pur* 
pefes"^'^ Would they not all join with one 
voi<39 to feli^'ciratB ittch a people ' and fay' 
« O faa^py ' natKMX ' to whom the ribhleft 
f ktiA moft impoii'tiemt truths^ which were 
^>d^ly ieen' ^vAm thino' a mi'ft' by only 
<« b/feV ' and tlBole the wifeft of the hea- 
then wprid^ arb: revealed m full meridian 
^light< and liMkHe fu'n vifible to kll 
^-eyes^^ like th^^t lifininary communicating 
Might and h^t itoklV to the l^w ' as well 
fas tbe bljgli " to tbc w^ak in linderftand- 
5 lug ' as well as to tho& of thc^ moft im« 
5 jjrpVed talents '*' And you' ye holy men ^ 
f h%My favoiifed of Heamn. :above all 
foHhefs' ill whqfe divine inftitution are 
« united HA the gi^ateft powers which God 
^ has given to mail/ let. us with love and 

f adpsiratioacoatefnpla^ t^ beauty of y out 
5.iacred fun^iou' and w4(h wonder afid 
ideljght examine its ftupe'^dous franxe;^^^' 
: i * S * Ha'ppy 
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* rcfpc^ft aod reVcrtfnwr to your pdrfont'^^ 
.^ whofe ta'^lents muftycmciliatc to yoo the 
^ eft^em aa4 loVe;.of mtioJuDid'^' Employe 
'ed from: your carlifft d^ ia treafcuting 

* up kQj{>l¥]edge aadrriwifilefn ' noit:far'li6 
' concealed ^ like tte nuferf$ fa^d^buttd 

^ be difplayed.to the;cy^^ ^A ' cttiiVh- 

* iog the' bfhibldere^ without •imppVoiflis- 

* ing yourfdVea ^ and.tby the very ^rift'bf 
^ communication ' incr^afing [ not .dimi^ 
•^n)£hing yoiir. ftorc'"; Thrice happy* prai 
•tors' who enjoy aft the'dciigbt- thi 
^ priife'- the pcrfc^aionof ybur^rt^ \lrith- 
< outthcdi'^cultics' tlie labours*' thfe dan- 
fgersthat attended it of old"' * You need 
.* no pains to procure illerfCe' no arts to 

* engage atte^nliori'' the fan.<aity of the teinl 
f pic enfures the 6^ne '' the importance and 
^ i'^nterefting nature of the fubjeft to 311 
« hearers' (Commands the other'" •^Sectrrc 

* in your eeleftial armour' though you at- 
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'^ tadc the- tinVke^ with force an^^Sght' 

•youiri^'jf^af'ii^ctoctaies'' andthel^hi- 

^ ^/aod AoiboDias^^E the world ^nmy 

/.be laih^ by.;y0u .without danger ''' 

^ "SEq^al/to ut in all, the ^ts of captivating 

« the, fcWes' how much more 16rdly w 

^ your fway over the imagination ' and tfa» 

* paeons''' What yi^gorous flights may 

* you npt lead faWy ' when freed front, the 
•. fetters of ma'^tter^ thro* fpiVitual regions/ 

* anda bgundlefs. eternity' till thi'^s world' 
^ fhall appear but as a fpe^ck' and its dura- 
/ tion ' but as a p6int of time '" How iur 
•^finitely mprc poVerful muft the cxectiona 
*of hope and fear be' in proportion to the 

* imme'^ipfity of their oj^bjea ''' WhaX were 

* the conquefts of A^^lexander or Cj^Yar ' 

* compared to yoiirs'^' Tl?^^rs ' wereovejr 
^mt'n/ over their brethren'' yours/ arc 

* over the e^^nemics to human nature/ over 
f fi'^n' and over deaHh=* . 

But (hould thefe iages q( antiquity be 
told that things were* quite o^thcrwife" 
-■ ' % that 
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that vJqp 4nd Ilberituufoi wetppvutr liaa/ftk 
JO have:s(rrlyed at. <i,ff^tier ^"Hcb':; io i^^dy 
age or doontry "i ifaat -nrtoe w&s ficgl^^d' 
or tftUeuldd" afld MKgioo' Ikf'-from an^ 
iWeriiig its'-cn'^d^ -Wis^ -tdgeliilB^ ^ WiA llie 
prififtbobd'>h«ld^ki-''<toiitb>tt^ 
not iehiier c(HK^tKltf':^dMt Ch^^di^le *• were 
the moil ftupid and Karddidd in the world^' 
or that thfey who were dedicated ttf the fcV- 
vice of the didrcfr'*' Were ;f^ot pro^pcrlv 
qualified' to difchargc fhcir office ^'^ ' Wbep 
tTieyfhoiiId bc^ told'tiiat n6 order ^ver pro- 
duced Ibch numbers of men diflin'^guUhe^ 
for "knowledge aiid wrfdoiji/' remarkablj5 
for purity of morals' and fan''Ai|y;of life'' 
thai; their diicourfesm the cauib'of relig;ib|i 
«ttd ^vtrtie ' wef d iofiie of ilic nSblcft pro- 
dudions that ever came from the wit /of 
man '^ they would be apt to fufFer the f 6rr 
mer opinion^ to take place ^'' 3ut wbe^t 
they (hould alfo be told ^ that, in th^ educa- 
tion of thefe*"raeh^*tho* great cafe s»z^ 

taken 
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taken to inftru£t them in pfailoYc^hj ' tod 
toftore their minds with variety of kiv^w«^ 
^bdgc ' yet there was nc^ the fknailefl; atteni^ 
tion given to the art x)f ccMmnunicating 
thcfe to x>ther6 by fpeech " that fo far from 
training them in the fludy and practice of 
oratory' their very fir^ principles of fpeak- 
ing were corrupted by the moft i'^gnorant 
teachers' and that this error was never 
afterwards amended ^' that in confequenc^ 
cftbis' they delivered the words of truth ' 
in the tones of B^'iflricm '' and that fome of 
ibeir preadi^rs ' the mofl: e'^minent &X 
compofiHian^ were ib hx from deHghting^ 
^lat they difgu'^fted their hearers' by tht 
baMnefs of their ddiVery '' the wh6l« Woii-- 
^er would at once vaniih ^^^ They tvduld 
then fee that the ptieftfaoed was no icng^ 
that poVerfufi order which they had inwD- 
gined " and however ^ robu^ft the boMy 
might a^fjar '' however beakifidihe fbrai *' 
#)ey Would perceiw tiiai it was M\ nb 
C c mow 
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more than form and body ' to wbicH the 
animating foul was wanting ' to difpiky that 
beauty' by due expre^on' and cxerN: that 
vigour' with proper force*'' 

Indeed it is fo cVident • that the proper 
arms for the ufc of the members of the 
church-mi^litant here on earth' for the (bU 
diers jn Ghrift'. can be drawn fr6m no 
o^^dier ftores ' but thofe of oVatOry ' that it 
is ^afto^nifhing how it could po'^flibly be to 
entirely negle'^dled "' Nor can this fault 
be at all imputed to the cleVgy' but to a 
defe^'dive educatbn''' We might as well 
blame the Chinclc wo^men ' for want of 
thp peVfeS ufe of their limbs in walking' 
as thofe' for want of powers in fpeaking"' 
Let fuch ' of the laity as are apt fo freely 
?ind fo unju'^ftly to throw out their cenfures 
on the clergy in this Tcfpt&' afk them- 
felVcs' whether th^y could do better were 
they in thfeir place '" And have the clergy 
^ny adva^'ntage over the laity in their courie 

€f 
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of teaching EngUfh according to the method 
there laidjlpwn, in every part of the globt, 
whether .in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the. 
ieveral counties in England, the colonics, 
or foreign countries. As perfpicuity has. 
been my chief point in view in the follow- 
ing work, I have endeavoured to write in, 
as plain and fimple a ftyle as poflible, 
adapted to the moft moderate capacities ; fo 
that even they who are employed to teach 
children their alpha^bet, and to fpell, may 
reap great advantage from the lights there 
given to them, with regard to thofe 
points. 

Should the mailers of grammar fchools 
too, not think it beneath the dignity of men 
verfed in Latin^ and Greek, to give feme 
attention to their own language, and intro- 
duce the ftudy of this work into their feve- 
raJ claflfes ; ibould tl;iey, in confequence, 

make 
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make the pradiee ef the art of reading m^^ 
fpeakiog property^ one of tbe dtUy exof- 

ciies of all their boys, they wocAd fbraifii 
their pupils with an accomplilhment of 
more real benefit to them in lifej than a}l 
the Greek and L^tin they (:an eVcr tottch 

them. 
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to 

All Maftcrs and Millreffes of AfcAiiEMiEt 
and Boarding Schools. 

T HAVE obfervcd, fiiict I firft puWiflied 

* my thoughts on the fubjedt of elocu- 

t!ofl, that you have all, in your feveral ad- 

vertHements^ made the teaching of the art 

of reading and ipeaking Engli(h corredly, 

a material branch of your profeflioii. fiuc 

it appears to me that this art, like all 

others, can never be taught with fuccefsi 

unlefs a proper method of inftrudiota be fird; 

prepared, from its firft finiple elements, to 

their moft extended combinatioqs. This h 

fo far from being the cafe at preictit^ that 

all attempts hitherto made in that way, 

8 lead 
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lead only to confufion and crrour. To en- 
able you therefore to proceed hereafter upon 
fure grounds, in the proiecution of this 
your laudable defign, is one main end pro- 
pofed by the publication .of the following 
work 5 as you will be enabled thereby to 
corredt all errours in fuch of your pupils as 
are natives of England, and place them in 
the right way of obtaining a juft deli very • 
But as I wifli that this art, of which I may 
without boafting claim the credit of being 
the inventor, may be rendered as cxtenfively 
ufeful as'poffible, I intend that the prefent 
vrotk (hall (hortly be followed by a Rheto- 
rical Grammar and Pronouncing Di6ticMiary ; 
by the aid of which, all foreigners and pro- 
vincials may not only acquire a juft pronun- 
ciation, but a proper delivery of our lan- 
guage; .infomuch that a uniformity in both 
articles, will be the neccflary confequcnce 

of 
/ - --^ 
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of education ' thai we (hould expedt greater 
{>erf6dicm from them in that poiht '" / But 
it will beiaid' that as it is more neVefTary 
to the clergy ' -in order to the prosper AiU 
charge of ^their public duty ' they ought to 
take more psUiis to render themfelves per- 
fed: in it '-' *Tis granted " and as it is evi- 
dently their i'^ntereft to be poflcfled of this 
accomplifhment ' lb it is their wi-ib " and 
I believe that numbers of thetn have tried 
all the means in their poVer to attain it ''' 
But will all the pains in the world make 
then fee their own habPtCial faults contraded 
ffom childhood", or if they fee them' 
will they point out the ways of amc^nding 
them'" If a perfon'were eaVly taught to 
fi'^ng in. a very baM tafte '■ and continued to 
pradice tn that ftyle to ma^nhood ' would 
he find it eafy to change it' upon being 
tolci that his manner was bad '" Coilld he 
have any hbpes of doing fo ' without put- 
ting hidife^lf into the hands of a proper 
C c 51 ma'llcr"' 
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mz^et'" This is enough to elucidate th« 
whole ''' The man who has been ill ta«^ht 
to fi^g' or con traded a bad manote from 
imitation - may be ftt right' becaufo there 
are fkilful makers to be found in the art 6£ 
mufic '" But the man who has been iU 
taught to r8ad' or has contraded a bad 
habit of ijpdaking ' has no h6pes of a cure 
becaufe there are ab ikilful inafter& in the 
art of delivery to be found ^' add withoiit 
fuch aid' he muft ever tife tha^ mode of 
utterance' which is habitual to him "' If 
indeed there were efta'blifhments made for 
the regular teaching of that art ' fo as that 
it fhould become a necefiary part of educa-* 
tion" any one deflincd to holy orders' who 
ibould negle\il the means of improving 
himielf ' in (o important a brandx of his 
profcffion' would ju^'ftly defcrve cc^nfure'^ 
nay in that cafe' it is highly pr<:>6ablt thai 
it would become a ne^ceifary qualification ttf 
the admi'iSon into the bcdy office'^' 

Jf 
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tfdiere be voef oile who ihould' iii op-* 
pdfi&te to what has been advanced' make 
0^ of the eommonoplace arguments to ihew^ 
that oratory is not cmty unne\:e&ry ' but 
e^n unfi^ to be ufod in th^ pulpit'' I lhal| 
afi^ar him In the w>rds of a n^an' whqr 
maft be aUowed to bfc t^ undoubted autho-' 
rhy' I mean 8t. Aoltin" who in lufe fourtb 
book on the Chriftiab doatioc has iht fol- 
lowing paffige '" * Since it is by die art 
'.of rhetoric that paople »* enabled to 

* eftablifli tHM and tiA^ opinions ' wh6 

* OcaXl d»« to % that trkh (hould be with- 

* ofiit anus ' In the perfinia of thofe who 
< are to de&nM it againft falfehood "* Ca^a 

* it be belieived that thdb who endeavour 

* to enforce a f^fe doctrine' fliould be 

* fkiUed in thp art of condliating to them- 

* felves the good-wi'll and atte^'ntion of the»r 

* faeardrs' by dveir addreYs " and fhat thofe' 
' who fi^port \ht canfe of tr5th' ihould 

* no't be pofieffed of this Ml'" - That the 

* o^'nc' 
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*t)^lie' (hould fpfcak of what ifrfalfe^^^ wkh 
♦brevity andvcrifimilitude/' and the outlier': 

* fliall difcourfe of what, is tnie' in £> l^di^ 

* ous^ diigu'iling' and onna^tural 'a man*^ 
^. ncr ' as to give pain to their hearers'; and 
'. make them think their dodlrines nqt cce** 
*Mible'' that thofe' (hould combat truth. 
^with falfeargumeats' and eftabliih f alfe 

* opinions '' and that tb^fe i fhould neither 
she capable of defcWing' whatistriic' 
*: nor df confuting' what is f alfe'' that the 

* former/ ihould have fuch power over the 
\ minds of their hearers ' as to lead them 

* whiHherthey plcafe'' that they fliould be 
^ able to excite in them afto^'nifhment' faM- 
*nefs' orjo'^y" that they iQiould a'^nimatc' 

* mbve' and tur^'n them as thcy^ think pro* 

* ^per'' and that the la'ttcr' ihould remain 
*c61d' unaffc^aing' and without power'' 

* who can be fo abfurM as to adinit fo ej^- 

* travagant a thought'" Since tbcncfore 
'eloquence' which: has a prodigious pdwer 
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read by the' laity, to whom, in other re* 
lpe<a§, it will be found equally ufeful and 
neceflary. 

If my Lords the Bifliops would pitch 
upon this book as part of their examination 
for holy orders, and make propriety of read- 
ing, in all future candidates, an eflcntial 
requifite to their admiflion into that iacred 
office, they would do a more real fervicc to 
the caufe of religion, than the moft cele- 
brated of their order ever have done by their 
polemical writings. 
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To the C L E R G Y. 

YOU cannot but be fei^blc of the 
general clamour^ which has^ at all 
times, been raifed againft the vciy bad 
manner in which the lervice of the church 
is too often adminiftered. The blame of this 
has been conftantly thrown upon you by the 
laityi who charge you with negleft, ud 
want of taking proper pains to quaKfy yott 
for executing this important part of your 
duty. In the courfe of this work I haw 
fully exonerated you from that charge; 
as however deiirous you might be to ma&e 
yourfelves mafters of it, the means werfe 
UQt in your power j for having nto lights tor 
guide you in your refearchcs, yl>u were 
each obliged to continue in that manner 
qf delivery, which you had acquired ia 
a your 
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your early days, and which cuftom had 
eftablifhed too firmly to be altered without 
ailiftance* But this excufe will, now no 
longer avail you. The means of acquitting 
yourfelves, with propriety at leaft, in the 
difcharge of that part of your office, are |b 
clearly laid open^ that a perlbn of a ^very 
ipoderate capacity may attain it, by the 
application X)f one iponth only ; and fuch 
as are defirous of excelling in that way, 
may compafs their end, in proportion tQ< 
tljeir natural powers of delivery, and the 
pains they fhail take according to the me-*, 
^od here propofed. 

Such , of the clergy as fhall hereafter 
negledi to make ufe of the means of infer* 
mation now offered. to them, will be con* 
Udered^as \nex(pufable i and their faults can 
no longer eicape notice, as they will all 
now be. obvious to their hearers 5 for it is 
probable that this wprk vvill be very generally 

read 
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I in pecfoading people ^bar to falfe or tru^ 
^ o^flio^^^ Ikf open.liK) ^11 who are.lrtQlinr 
J ecj^to tn?Jie vfo eft H^' whaN:ica^:,;be:tjif 
i r^ftfeft that: tbc^o^diJtl n0$ orojJlpylh^nH 
f fclvtp ift acquirii^.'on jirt .' Xo iw'^idSkryifot 

fen|k»tfUits pf thfttjr^^tmaii' ^hg^prowd 
experigitVitally jh€'J«'ftqcfe q^ }^3,/3pCt 
Jring:f^r The • chiefs Ipj?ouit i .of , vrto^C: r Jifil 
ws|So; :jt}ie cultivation, of the. . oratorial 
po^ert^n^i^dwho, has: fcfcorded many wp^jii* 
4<rf«l-rlieiit9 pcief}t»fedi:b.y.. thcaof od ixmU 
titiidet)os I - ;"!'- n-^ v/ j.: . . ; . ..Ij ' : ; $ 
Inihptl' Whe*^ was-it that'CJfcrlftUiiity 
made its raYid pro^grefs''' It was in the 
caVly days' when. ^he talents for docution 
iwere cpfllivatcd.hy the nii'^niftfy ' and whett 
the preachers fpoke with force aiidpoNver -' 
Whc^'n was it that its progrefs was fto^p- 
ped ' and gave way tp infide^'lity '" It was 
in latter times ' after the revival of letters" 
>yhen the powers of fpeech vvere negle^d:- 
l . ?d^ 
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ed^ and ihoft <if wrlttog were foH>(Ututcd 
in thtir place''' The fbnnof preaching ^ 
remained ' but the (piVit was gone ^" The 
divines changed their (harp fwocd for a 
foil' which only ferved to invitie tfaeat^ 
tacks of thdr enemies'' nor were their 
backlcra of piiper' found of fuffiVient 
firength ' to refift the edge of iatire ' and the 
keen<*pointed Aing <^ riMicule '" Wha^ is 
thcM stow wanting ' but to reftcMV; to the 
clergy the ale of tibeir true weapon '" Let 
there be fast half the pains taken about the 
to^ngue ' that are now employed about the 
pe'^'' Itt. the caufe of the liVIng GoM' 
be pleaded by the UViog viice'' religion' 
will once again r^r her heaM '' morality 
will flouVifli " and vice and infidelity ' will 
ibon qui^t die field = 
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